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ghe Honourable Mitchell Sharp, P.C., M.P. 
Minisver Of Finance, 
Ottawa, Ontario 


&) 


DearaMr. sharp: 


I refer to your letter of June 9, 1965, 
in which you requested the Tariff Board to conduct 
an anquiry respecting machinery and equipment for 
Pres ifuit on iresh vegetables. 


In conformity with Section 6 of the 
Tariff Board Act, I have the honour to transmit 
the Report of the Board relating to machinery and 
equipment for fresh fruit or fresh vegetables in 
Enel igh and inf french. A copy of the transcript 
of the proceedings at the public hearing accom- 
panies this Report. 


eure sincerely, 
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Denotes a Dominion Bureau of Statistics import or export 
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Following a quotation, denotes the page number from the 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No, 137 


An Inquiry Respecting Machinery and Equipment 
for Fresh Fruit or Fresh Vegetables 


Foreword 


ihe ievier trom une Minister cr Finance, dated June 9, 1965, 
directing the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry respecting machinery 
and equipment for tresh Truit or fresh vegetables is as follows: 


Witheave reccived representalvions to the effect that 
tariff item 409e(2) in so far as it relates to machinery 
and equipment lor fresh fruit or fresh vegetables is in 
need of revision and review. It has been suggested that 
item 409e(2) be broadened to include other machinery and 
equipment used in conjunction with the apparatus now pro- 
vided for under that item. 


Mle tierelorc, civect Tne Teapiit Board to make a study 
and report under Section 4(2) of the Tariff Board Act on 
tariff item 409e(2) in so far as it relates to machinery and 
equitment tor Treshn iru, or fresh vegetables, and on such 
other items which the Board considers relevant to its enquiry. 


"If the Board's study should indicate that amendments to 
the Customs Tariff are desirable, I would request the Board 
to submit its recommendations respecting such amendments," 


Public hearings before the Board were held at Ottawa on 
November 15, 1965, and on April 18 and-19, 1966. Representations were 
made to the Board by the following companies and associations: 


“S.A, Armstrong Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
*Associated Equipment Company, Willowdale, Ont. 
Atlantic Research Corporation, Alexandria, Virginia, U.5.A. 
British Industrial Truck Association, London, England 
Campbell Soup Company Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Electrical Manufacturers Association, Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Food Processors Association, Ottawa, Ont. 
Supported by: 
Maritime Food Processors Association, Kentville, N.S. 
Ontario Food Processors Association, Toronto, Ont. 
Quebec Food Processors Association, Verdun, P.Q, 
Western Food Processors Association, Vancouver, B.C. 
The Canadian Horticultural Council, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Association, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Clark Equipment of Canada Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 

“The Electric Storage Battery Company (Canada) Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Exact Weight Scale Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
*Gould-National Batteries of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
*The J. Hardt Mfg. Inc., Lachine Que. 

The Hobart Manufacturing Company Ltd., Don Mills, Ont. 

Machinery & Equipment Manufacturerst Association of Canada, 

Montreal, Que. 
*Produce Supply and Service Company Ltd., Lambeth, Ont. 
*Toledo Scale Company of Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
*Victory Conveyor & Machine Inc., Montreal, Que. 


% Not represented at the public hearings 
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Introduction 


This Reference deals with machinery and equipment for hand- 
ling fresh fruit and vegetables. Those who grade and pack fresh prod- 
uce proposed that the existing tariff provisions be expanded to include 
some equipment not now included; equipment for refrigeration and con- 
trolled atmosphere storage was of particular interest to the fruit and 
vegetable packers. The manufacturers of certain types of machinery 
sought the retention. of the existing duties to protect their interests. 


This section of the report’ is divided into three parts, The 
first describes the type of machinery and equipment within the terms 
of the Reference and its use. The.second part outlines the demand for 
the machinery and equipment, the nature of this demand, its regional 
nature and sources of supply in Canada and abroad. The third part 
deals with the representations made to the Board. 


The scope of the study is confined mainly to what is de- 
scribed as the packing plant or the grading line; it does not extend 
to equipment used in the field or orchard or in processing beyond the 
fresh stage, Grading and packaging operations may be performed in 
more than one.location before the produce is sold and the report 
encompasses the machines and equipment wherever so used. Potatoes, 
for example, may be graded in the initial packing plant and put into 
bags too large for general consumer acceptance; a wholesaler or re- 
tailer may regrade and repack them into smaller bags; in either case 
Piewequipnenu Used is witian the termisvor this Reference, 


For the purposes of this study, fresh fruit and fresh veget- 
ables are produce whose natural form has not been altered except for 
trimming as part of a cleaning and packing operation; their shape and 
texture have been unchanged in the process. The produce has not been 
cub, brozen, or preserved an'brine, sugar, alcohol or any other sub- 
Stance. “Aso for the purposes of this study, fresh vegetables include 
fresh mushrooms; they are commonly thought of by consumers.as veget-— 
ables and are used as such. 


The Grading Line 


The substantial size of the fruit and vegetable market and 
the different preferences in parts of the domestic and export markets 
have resulted in a demand for produce of known size and quality, 
packed in a variety of ways. There are provincial and federal laws 
and regulations to ensure that produce meets certain specifications 
before it can be offered for sale or transported to another province 
or country. The regulations establish the standards for such factors 
as maturity, size, colour, cleanliness, and amount of damage permitted 
for various grades. They also specify the permissible kinds and sizes 
of packages and the markings to be put on packages. Produce is in- 
spected in packing plants, wholesale warehouses and retail stores to 
ensure compliance with the regulations. 


Fresh produce is ordinarily stored as it is received and is 
graded and packed only in immediate anticipation of market demand. 
Graded produce is kept in storage as short a time as possible since 
the grade may change as a result of deterioration in storage. 
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The equipment for grading and packing fresh fruit and veget-— 
ables is usually housed in a warehouse-like building part of which is 
frequently refrigerated storage; these are commonlv referred to as 
packing or grading plants. 


A grading plant may contain only the minimum of equipment 
to enable cleaning and grading of fruit or vegetables; alternatively, 
it may contain a large array of machines designed to clean, wash, sort, 
weigh and package fresh produce, together with a complex system of 
conveyors of different kinds, all coordinated to move the produce 
through the various stages. The extent of mechanization and the kinds 
of equipment are related to the produce being handled and the nature 
of the market being served. 


For example, although large, highly-mechanized installations 
are sometimes used to grade and pack potatoes, a substantial portion 
of the potato crop is graded and packed in small establishments using 
a minimum of mechanical equipment. Many potato grading plants are 
essentially farm storages containing a simple moving belt arrangement. 
At the other extreme are large apple grading plants, some of which may 
handle as many as half a million bushels in a season. The operations 
in such plants involve equipment such as immersion dumpers, leaf- 
eliminators, washers, dryers, singulators, sizers, sorting tables, 
weighing devices, carton stapling machines and a variety of associated 
equipment including different kinds of chain and belt conveyors, power 
curves and electrical controls. 


While the main functions of a grading line are similar for 
different kinds of produce, the actual operations performed depend on 
the product handled, Potatoes, for example, may or may not be washed, 
but onions are never washed; great care is exercised in handling 
peaches or apples; much less care is required in handling potatoes, 
Sometimes the grading is done entirely by hand and by visual inspec-— 
tion because the product, for example strawberries, is too tender to 
be handled by machine; in such an instance the line may be merely a 
wide belt forming, in effect, a moving table in front of the sorters 
who remove undesirable produce and sort the remainder into various 
grades. In other cases, the grading may be done by sorting the prod- 
uce mechanically according to size or weight with all other operations 
being done by hand. The kind of equipment used is also determined by 
the shape of the product. For example, an apple requires a different 
kind of sizer from that needed to size carrots or parsnips, and a 
sizer capable of handling spherical potatoes is not adapted to sizing 
long potatoes of the Idaho type. There are, therefore, great vari- 
ations in the amount and complexity of machinery used in grading and 
handling fresh fruit and fresh vegetables. 


livery line, however, is characterized by a high degree of 
human participation since little of the actual grading or classifying 
is done by machine. For example, men place the bin of apples on the 
hydraulic hoist of the dumper and remove the bin once the apples have 
been emptied from it. A number of operators are stationed along the 
line to sort, size, weigh and package the produce, 
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The Grading and Packing of Apples 


At the hearing it was estimated that about eighty per cent 
of the sales value of grading line equipment is for use in apple pack- 
ing plants. The equipment used in grading apples is illustrative of 
that used generally for fresh produce. 


Apples are received from the orchard in bins or boxes. The 
bin is preferred because it holds more and is convenient for use with 
the receiving equipment in the line. A bin of apples weighs nine 
hundred pounds, equivalent to twenty bushel boxes, 


Bins may be taken on a fork lift truck directly to the grad- 
ing line or they may be placed in cold-storage and graded at a later 
date. When the apples are to be graded, the full bin is placed on the 
forks of a mechanical dumper. If it is a dry dumper, the forks are 
raised hydraulically and are tilted so that the apples spill on to a 
table from which a conveyor belt carries them forward to the next step. 
If it is an immersion dumper, the hydraulic forks lower the.full bin 
of apples into a tank of water. The apples float out of the bin and 
are carried by a jet or moving stream of water to the. next stage of 
the operation. The water.in the tank removes the apples from the bins 
without damage and washes away some of the dirt, leaves and twigs. 
Frequently a screen is placed in the tank to catch leaves: and other 
debris and thus facilitate their removal from the tank. A moving belt 
may be installed vertically in the tank; it engages leaves and other 
debris floating in the water, lifts them over the end of the tank and 
drops them into a container. 


After leaving the dumper, the apples pass onto a cull- 
eliminator, a moving belt with holes through which apples too small 
for fresh sale fall and are removed as culls. The culls are carried 
away on another belt and are dumped into boxes for removal, usually to 
another plant, for processing into juice, pie filling or apple sauce. 
From the cull-eliminator, the apples pass on a conveyor belt through 
a box-like structure where they are subjected to sprays of water to 
remove any remaining dirt and residues of pesticides. 


The apples are then passed over rows of rapidly revolving, 
soft, bristle brushes which dry and polish them; polishing assists in 
the detection of flaws in the apples at a subsequent stage. The 
brushes may be placed at right angles to the general flow of the line; 
as they turn, they dry and polish the fruit and roll it forward. 
Alternatively, the brushes may be in the form of a long spiral and set 
in rows parallel to the direction of the packing line. As they turn, 
they dry and polish the apples and the spiral grooves carry the apples 
forward. An advantage claimed for spiral brushes is that they keep 
the apples separated from one another and thus avoid damage. 


Apples may be sorted into various grades either before or 
after they are sized. If grading precedes sizing a sorting table 
follows the drier. This table consists of rows of rollers which 
rotate the apples as they are carried past the operators who sort them 
into grades, placing each grade on its particular belt. If grading 
follows the sizing operation packers along the reverse flow belts or 
at the rotary tables, which follow the sizer, sort the fruit according 
to grade, as they pack. 
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The sizing operation is based either on the circumference of 
the fruit or its weight. In either instance the apples are first 
assembled into one or more single lines by a device called a singu- 
lator so that they will enter the measuring device one at a time, 


The weight sizer consists of rows of metal or plastic cups 
attached to endless belts moving in the direction of the line. Each 
apple falls into a cup and moves down the line past stations where 
there are pre-set counterbalances. When the weight of the apple 
exceeds that of the counterbalance the cup discharges its apple onto 
a belt which moves at right angles to the direction of the line. They 
are discharged from this belt onto a reverse-flow belt, situated at 
the side of the sizer and are here collected for packing. 


Dimensional sizers may be of different kinds. However, a 
common form of dimensional sizer consists of a series of revolving 
wheels made of a soft material and mounted at varying heights above a 
belt moving in the direction of the line. The heights can be varied 
to accommodate apples of different circumferences and the heights of 
the wheels are set progressively closer to the belt. As indicated 
above, the apples are assembled into single file by the singulator and 
are moved past the pre-set wheels. A small apple would pass the first 
wheels without being touched by them; however, each apple eventually 
encounters a revolving wheel which expels it from the sizer belt. 


Apples of predetermined weights or sizes are collected on 
reverse flow belts, rotary tables or tubs from which they are packed 
in containers such as baskets, boxes or bags. Apples intended for 
distant markets are often packed by hand in cell-pack boxes in which 
the apples are separated from one another by partitions. The fruit in 
such a pack is of a uniform size and the box is marked to indicate the 
size or count. If the fruit is to be packed in plastic bags it is 
directed by the moving belt or revolving table to a small chute. When 
a predetermined weight is reached, the flow of fruit is automatically 
cut off, The operator then tilts the chute to discharge its contents 
into the bag and closes the bag, using a machine that gathers-the neck 
and surrounds it with a tape, wire or ring. 


Filled boxes, bags or baskets are placed by the operators on 
nearby belts or roller conveyors which may or may not be powered. Some 
conveyors are quite elaborate, being equipped with electronic devices 
to direct packages of different size or type to different locations. 

It is generally here that containers other than plastic bags are closed, 
Boxes may be glued shut or may be closed by a stapling machine which 
staples the top and bottom flaps simultaneously, The containers under- 
go a final inspection at this point and are marked to describe the 
grade, size and variety of the contents. 


After packing, the apples are moved to cold storage where 
they await shipment. As a rule, shipment takes place soon after grad- 
ing and packing. 


The Grading and Packing of Potatoes 


Whereas most apples undergo a series of operations even in a 
plant which is not highly mechanized, potatoes are frequently graded 
and packed in plants where the only mechanical equipment used is a 
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belt with holes to allow undersized potatoes to fall through and a 
belt to move the product past the operators who remove damaged or 
otherwise rejected potatoes. The following describes a fairly highly- 
mechanized operation which would be found ina plant with a large 
capacity. 


In such a plant, potatoes received from the field are dumped 
into a hopper or onto a table from which they are removed by conveyor 
belts. They pass over a belt or chain conveyor with holes which allow 
undersized potatoes to drop through and be taken away as culls. The 
others move on belts to rows of revolving brushes which brush away 
earth and debris. Sometimes, they pass through a spray washer. 


After being cleaned, the potatoes move on a wide belt past 
a number of operators for inspection and removal of rejects. Potatoes 
which are spherical in shape are sized by dropping through holes in a 
moving belt onto other belts which carry them away for packaging; 
oblong potatoes are generally sorted on a weight sizer. 


Most commonly, potatoes are bagged for market. The bags may 
be plastic, paper or burlap and contain from ten pounds (sometimes 
less) up to one hundred pounds. Generally, plastic and paper bags are 
used for the smaller weights and burlap bags are used to pack seventy- 
five and one hundred pound quantities. 


The smaller packages may be filled by using a bag filler 
similar to that described for apples; larger packages are usually 
filled and then weighed on platform scales. When filled and weighed, 
the bagsiare closed. by sewing by hand or by having a ring of wire, 
Digcise “Orvcepe placcdsarcund aune inecks Pork lift trucks or other 
similar transporters move the packaged potatoes to storage or to 
trucks. or railway cams. 


Some baking potatoes are wrapped in foil or are packed in 
cardboard cell—pack containers similar to those used for apples. 
These potatoes are specially selected and are uniform in shape. They 
are weight-sized within narrow limits and each box of foil-wrapped 
potatoes contains the same specified number. 


Other Grading and Handling Equipment 


Some kinds of produce require special equipment. For 
example, onions,which must remain dry, are cleaned by passing them 
over a vibrating table to remove loose skins, earth and other debris. 
An exhaust fan above the table sucks up the dust which is created. 


Carrots and parsnips pose special sizing problems because of 
their shape. Sizers for these vegetables consist of tapered rollers 
set parallel to the flow of the grading line and inclined downward. 
The vegetables pass over these rollers until the space between the 
rollers becomes wide enough for them to drop through onto a belt or 
chute where those of similar size are collected and moved away for 
packaging. 


Turnips are graded almost entirely by hand and are usually 


waxed after grading. The waxing equipment is relatively simple and 
consists of a conveyor belt which carries the turnips through a bath 
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of liquid wax at a rate of speed which allows the required thickness 
of wax coating to be deposited on the) turnips. 


Spinach is prepared for market by washing and hand-culling 
of damaged or otherwise unsuitable leaves. It is dumped from the 
bushel baskets in which it is received [rom the Tield ante a revolving 
wire cage to remove stones and soil. It then goes through washing 
tanks and spray washers for further cleaning and is hand-culled before 
being packed in plastic bags. 


A piece of equipment frequently used to weigh and bag fresh 
produce ig the "Baker head". lt consists ofa circular vable around 
the perimeter of which are arrayed six or eight "over-and-under't 
scales. The table is powered and turns in such a manner that each bag, 
in turn, is brought into position under a discharge spout at the end 
of the grading line. The vegetables are discharged from the spout 
into the waiting bag; when produce in excess’ of a. predetermined weignt 
has entered the bag, the flow is automatically cut off and the table 
revolves to bring the next bag under the spout. By this system bags 
contain more than the weight marked on the bag and operators around 
the perimeter of the table substitute smaller vegetables for larger 
ones if the overage is excessive. This is done while the table turns 
and before the bags reach the position at which they are sealed. 


Another piece of equipment used in conjunction with some 
grading lines is a box filler which receives) produce Prom.a conveyor 
belt and directs it via a canvas chute to a waiting box or bin. The 
box may stand on a platform which turns as the produce enters in order 
that the fruit or vegetables are distributed evenly over the area of 
the box. The chute rises as the box fills so that the produce is 
deposited in the box with a minimum of drop to avoid bruising. 


Movable stands, large enough to hold one box while i0is 
being packed, are usually placed beside the packing tables as an aid 
to the packer. Even these stands differ in design and method of con- 
struction. 


Weighing devices are used extensively in the grading lines 
for fresh fruit and fresh vegetables. Some of these are incorporated 
inte other pieces of equipment as,) for example (ine) -akerelicad 
described earlier. They are associated commonly wath the chutes used 
in filling bags and they are an integral part of the weight sizers for 
apples or potatoes. In the chute-filling machines and the Baker head, 
the function of the weighing device is to activate a barrier which 
cuts off the flow of product as soon as it exceeds a predetermined 
weight. Thus, the weighing mechanism controls the amount of prod- 
uce in the chute and not that in the bag; an operator empties the 
produce from the chute into the bag. Platform scales are used to 
weigh large bags of produce or to weigh pallets loaded with containers 
filled with fruit or vegetables. 


Some weighing machines are built in association with calcu- 
lating machines; these will weigh a package and, given a unit price, 
will calculate the value of the produce and print a ticket or label 
showing weight, unit price and total value. Variations of this type 
of machine are capable of calculating the total value by count instead 
of by weight. These electronic weighing, calculating and printing 
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machines are used principally for meats but they may be used for fresh 
fruit and fresh vegetables as well. They are used mainly in retail 
stores because the selling price per unit is generally not known 
previously. 


Some of the equipment used in grading and packing fresh 
fruit and vegetables is of fairly standard design, for example, the 
Baker heads; other equipment, particularly that used for products 
handled in smaller quantities, such as spinach, turnips and parsnips 
is often designed by the packing plants themselves. The devices 
designed by the plants are often very ingenious and may be built by 
the plant mechanics or local machine shops. Most plants which handle 
a variety of vegetables use some equipment that has been designed, 
Dali or Modi tied Dy Their own employees. 


There are some pieces of equipment which, although they are 
nou anvepral parus of the imine, assist. in the handling operations. 
Typical of these are devices such as fork lift trucks and specialized 
transporters of various kinds for lifting and transporting boxes or 
bins of produce. One spokesman indicated that there was a preference 
for electrically powered equipment for fruit and vegetables because 
of the absence of fumes. 


Some transporting machines have arms which squeeze the sides 
of a box in order to grip and lift it. The advantage of this type is 
that any box in a pile can be lifted allowing the boxes under it to 
be moved away. This machine is known as a stacker. There are other 
transporters which raise the load only a few inches from the floor to 
enable it to be transferred from place to place. 


Refrigerated and Controlled Atmosphere Storage 


Refrigerated and controlled atmosphere (C.A.) storage play 
an important role in the storage,of fresh produce. The. period during 
which products are harvested is usually very short. It would be gen- 
erally uneconomic to set up sufficient grading and packing capacity 
to handle the crop as it is harvested. Cold storage and C.A. storage 
permit the grading and packing to be spread over a longer period of 
time which, in addition to permitting more efficient use of the 
equipment, also permits advantage to be taken of better market con- 
ditions. For example, apples which are harvested in October may still 
be in marketable condition in March, if they are refrigerated; the use 
of C.A. storage permits an even longer extension of the marketing 
period. Apples are now kept in C.A. storage for eight months and even 
longer and when removed from storage for sale may be in better and 
fresher condition than apples stored for only two or three months in 
ordinary refrigerated storage. By extending the marketable life of 
fresh produce, refrigerated and 0.A. storage make an appreciable 
contribution to the returns to growers. 


The refrigeration equipment for fresh fruit and vegetables 


is of standard design, similar in most or all respects to that used 
for the storage of other perishable commodities, 
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Controlled Atmosphere Storage 


At the hearing, it was said that for optimum conditions the 
atmosphere in a C.A. storage room should consist of 2 to 3 per cent 
of oxygen, 13 to 2 per cent of carbon dioxide and 95 per cCeny for ota 
trogen, with a relative humidity of the order of 90 to 1007 ber enn, 
The natural respiration of fruit consumes oxygen and in a sealed 
storage area will result in a lowering of the oxygen content of the 
air and an increase in its carbon dioxide content. The conditions of 
C.A. storage can be achieved if provision is made for removing the 
excess carbon dioxide which is formed. 


There are two common methods of reducing the oxygen level 
rapidly, thus reaching optimum conditions much more quickly. One is 
to draw air from the storage area or from outside the area, pass it 
through a burner to consume the oxygen, pass the resulting gas mixture 
through a “scrubber to remove carbon dioxide and introduce the re— 
maining gas, mostly nitrogen, into the storage area, The composition 
of the atmosphere within the storage area must be controlled within 
narrow limits, relative humidity must be maintained between 90 and 
LOO’ per cent and the temperature must be ab the correc: level. ain 
addition, the amount of ethylene, a gas generated by the fruit, must 
be kept below certain prescribed levels. All of these variables are 
controlled, more or less automatically, by various sensing and regu— 
lating devices which control the operation of the equipment associated 
with a refrigerated C.A. storage. 


A more recently developed C.A. system employs a catalytic 
burner which consumes the oxygen without an open flame. The air of 
the storage area is circulated through the burner and the oxygen is 
converted into carbon dioxide which is removed; the nitrogen is re- 
turned to the storage atmosphere. Although C.A. storage is adaptable 
to other kinds of fruit. and-vegetables, at present ats use 15) Confined 
largely to the storage of apples. 


The sugar content of potatoes may increase from one per cent 
at harvest to two or three per cent after being stored for some time. 
The presence of this relatively high content of sugar makes potatoes 
unsuitable for processing, for example, into chips, because the sugar 
is caramellized in the cooking process and the resulting product has 
an unattractive, dark brown appearance. 


This problem is dealt with by conditioning potatoes so that 
they reconvert the sugar to starch. This is done by controlling the 
temperature and humidity. Potatoes are usually stored at about 40°F; 
to condition them for processing the temperature of the storage room 
may be raised in stages to as high as 75°F. However, this also 
encourages sprouting which may be controlled by the introduction of a 
special gas into the storage area. The potatoes may be conditioned in 
the room where they are stored initially, or in special rooms set 
aside for this purpose. The conditioning equipment consists mainly 
of heaters or furnaces, blowers and temperature controls. 


(i iranscri pu, Vol. 3. Dp, 409 
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Bananas ordinarily are placed in storage when they are 
unripe. Ripening can be accelerated by increasing the amount of 
ethylene gas in the storage area; this usually is done a day or two 
before removing bananas from storage. Sufficient ethylene gas is 
released from a high-pressure container to raise the ethylene content 
of the storage atmosphere to about 50 to 100 parts per million. By 
introducing this gas at the right time and in appropriate amounts the 
bananas can be ripened as required for retail sale. The use of 
ethylene gas in banana storages was said to be a practice of many 
years standing in Canada, (1 


Controlled atmosphere storage for other products is still 
at an early stage of development, However, considerable research is 
being done in this field, relating to the use of various gases and 
combinations of gases and the effects of various atmospheric composi- 
tions on many products; the kinds and design of machinery and equip- 
ment that can be used for such purposes is also undergoing investi- 
gation and development. 


The Market for Machinery 


The description of equipment given in the foregoing indi- 
cates the wide variety that is used in grading and packing fresh fruit 
ana ires vegevaples. As noved, the “grading line! may, consist only. 
of a moving belt or revolving platform on which the product is dis-— 
played so that operators may remove unsuitable produce. On the other 
hand, the grading line may consist of several complex machines, con- 
veyor chains and belts, automatic weighing and packaging devices, 
tanks, hydraulic lifts and various associated machinery and controls, 
all of these carefully synchronized at the various stages to obtain a 
predetermined rate of flow of product throughout the length of the 
installation. A moving belt or platform may cost only a few hundred 
dollars; a complex setup of grading lines of large capacity may cost 
more than $100,000. 


The complex nature of the Canadian demand for machinery is 
illustrated by the wide variety of equipment and the great range in 
costs of particular components. 


In a Tariff Board survey of grading and packing plants, 
referred to later in more detail, respondents listed, by name, more 
than one hundred different kinds of machines and apparatus used in 
therregrading’ lines, The. following listing gives a selection of the 
equipment named by respondents to the Board's survey. Costs were 
reported f.0.b. machinery manufacturer. In some instances the great 
differences in the cost of the same component reflect purchases of 
machines with automatic devices or other special features; in other 
instances the differences in cost may be due to differences in size 
or capacity of the relevant piece of equipment. 
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Equipment Used in Grading and Packing Lines for 


Fresh Fruit and Fresh Vegetables, Reported Cost of Selected Components 


Cost’. f.0.60. Manufacturer 


—_——— 


Weighted 
Description Lowest Highest Average 
Cl Onc Game ress 

Box or bin dumper, dry 213 Pot be 1,006 
Immersion dumper 1g 24% (emi 3,8hh 
Combination washer—brusher 9a 4,850 2,002 
Washer 512 Br 300 1,986 
Brusher, dryer io 3, 828 841 
Sizing equipment 500 6,249 URE BP 
Box,(bin or bagy iailer 310 eet Pag s 
Scales 194 Jo ibs Leh 
Combination bagging & weighing 5,260 12 8,569 
Top and bottom stapler 1,208 22307 1,699 
Bag tying machine SHAS a Pee ieas AsOne 
Other container closing equipment 50 3,000 602 
Belt conveyor 136 bee 706 
Roller conveyor 45 2,100 Att) 


source: TarifieBoard survey 


It is apparent from the table that grading lines can vary 
greatly in cost. For example, the cost of the immersion dumpers 
varied from about $1,200 to $8, 000 and sizing equipment from $500 to 
over $6,000, depending on design and capacity. In addition, the lay- 
out of the line and its Location relative to the receiving and stor- 
age facilities of the plant would also have an important bearing on 
the cost of equipment required, particularly of conveying devices. 

As noted in the table, the cost of belt conveyors varied from $135 to 
more than $5,000 per unit, depending, for example, on length. If a 
grading and packing layout is not carefully designed it could easily 
require conveying devices costing considerably more than in a well- 
designed plant. 


Two apple grading lines were examined in some detail to 
assess some of the differences in cost which individual plants have 
actually incurred in recent years. One was a plant with a maximum 
rated capacity of about 150 bushels per hour; the other was a much 
more elaborate installation having a maximum rated capacity of 400 
bushels per hour. The first is in operation in southwestern Ontario, 
the other in British Columbia. In both examples the equipment was 
installed in the past few years. 


For each line in the following illustration the principal 
components are grouped according to function. It is important to 
note that the larger capacity of the second plant is achieved by 
installing three lines. Differences in cost arise mainly from this 
fact. However, considerable differences also arise from the type of 
equipment and the plant layouts. Also, the larger plant handles a 
greater variety of packages than the smaller plant. 
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A Comparison of Two Grading and Packing Installations, 


Showing the Cost of Principal Functions 


Cost, f.o.b. Manufacturer 


150 bushels 400 bushels 
Function per?’hour per hour 
-dollars- 
Dumping 6,962 topes d 
Cleaning & brushing Sie 6,369 
Sizing 1,200 365052 
Weighing 1,382 bear 
Package closing ay Pee: 
Conveying LOTI9e ea wie wel 
295959 96,500 


Source: Tariff Board survey 


Therefore, in assessing the market for machinery that is 
available to a Canadian supplier, it is worth noting the large vari- 
ety and relatively small value of many of the individual components 
that he would be called upon to supply. Moreover, for a particular 
component, the manufacturer must be prepared to offer a wide range 
of types and sizes, Whatever his own principal line of manufacture, 
the Canadian supplier would be obliged to purchase some eomponents 
from other companies, in Canada or abroad, to complete the line. 

The alternative, the one generally followed in Canada, is simply to 
sell components of his own manufacture (for example, bins and tanks, 
conveyors or weighing equipment) and not attempt to supply an entire 
integrated line of equipment. The orders he is likely to receive 
will arise largely from a packing plant's need for replacement parts 
or from alterations in plant layout and design rather than from 
initial installations for elaborate new plants. 


Hach grading line, of any complexity of design, is usually 
a custom installation. The companies that design and install com- 
plete grading lines determine the needs of the plant and bring to- 
gether the required components either by building them or buying them 
from other manufacturing companies. The owners of a grading plant 
may, of course, assemble their own grading line, perhaps making some 
of the simpler parts and purchasing other components from one or more 
manufacturers. 


In some regions of Canada there are companies which manu- 
facture parts of the line and which may be prepared to manufacture 
other parts to special order. In the fruit growing region of south- 
western Ontario, for example, there is at least one manufacturer who 
makes sizers, sorting tables and other equipment for grading apples, 
peaches and other fruit and who will supply and install a complete 
grading line. Most of this equipment is sold in that region. It was 
said at the public hearing that the company does not have the capac- 
ity to manufacture this equipment on the scale required by larger 
plants in British Columbia which are, in any event, located much 
closer to U.S. manufacturers and designers of complete lines. In 
New Brunswick and in Nova Scotia several companies make grading 
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equipment for potatoes that has won a local market and some equip- 
ment is being shipped to adjacent areas in the United States. In 
most localities there are metal fabricators and machine shops able 
to make tanks and other equipment to specification. 


In most instances the companies which manufacture fruit 
and vegetable handling equipment in Canada are engaged, primarily, 
in some other business activity. The Canadian market for grading 
and handling equipment is scattered from coast to coast. Consider- 
ing the large variety of machinery and taking into account the 
tremendous distances, it is not surprising that no Canadian manu- 
facturer serves the market on a national scale. Thus, while some of 
the machinery used in fruit and vegetable grading lines is made in 
Canada, most of it is imported from the United States and a very 
little from other countries. 


The Size of the Market 


The size of the Canadian market for grading and packing 
equipment for fresh fruit and vegetables is difficult to assess. 


Imports of fruit and vegetable machinery entered under 
tariff item 40920-1, for the nine-month period, October 1965 to 
June 1966, were valued at approximately $655,000, suggesting annual 
importations of about $900,000. In addition some fruit and vege- 
table machinery probably was also entered under tariff items such 
as 2701-1 ("All machinery composed wholly or in part of iron or 
steel, n.o.p.; parts of the foregoing"), or 42720-1 ("All machinery 
composed wholly or in part of iron or steel, n.o.p., of a class or 
kind not made in Canada; complete parts of the foregoing"). Total 
imports of the relevant machinery and equipment probably would be 
about one million dollars annually. 


To evaluate the extent to which packers invest in machin- 
ery and equipment, to get some idea of the potential demand for 
machinery in different regions, and to estimate the extent to which 
the demand is supplied by imported machinery, the Tariff. Board con- 
ducted a survey. 


The replies of 49 plants were tabulated; twenty-five of 
them were in British Columbia, eleven were in Ontario, five were in 
Nova Scotia and the remaining eight were scattered in five other 
provinces. Most of the replies were from plants which packed fruit, 
apples being their principal crop. The plants replying to the 
Tariff Board survey were mainly the larger ones. In the three years, 
1963-65, the 49 respondents accounted for about one-third of the 
total Canadian apple crop, 20 per cent of the pears, 43 per cent of 
the apricots, 10 per cent of the plums and prunes, 15 per cent of 
the cucumbers and parsnips, and almost 10 per cent of the carrots 
and onions; for no other crop was the coverage extensive. 
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Total purchases of the relevant grading-line machinery for 
the 49 plants amounted to $588,285 in the three years, or, on average, 
$196,095 a year. 


the Tariff Board's survey of purchases of machinery by ‘grad— 
ing and packing plants showed that about 80 per cent of the relevant 
equipment purchased in the three years, 1963-65, was imported. When 
applied to the estimated annual imports of one million dollars, this 
suggests annual purchases of Canadian-made equipment valued at about 
$250,000. The Boardts survey is not representative of potato grading 
and packing, nor of grading operations for most other vegetables. 
Although potato grading and packing operations are generally not 
highly-mechanized relative to apple grading, in total they probably 
represent a significant market for machinery, a large proportion of 
which undoubtedly is of Canadian manufacture. In 1964, for example, 
Canada produced about 2.4 million tons of potatoes, more than five 
times the tonnage of apples produced in that year. These potatoes 
were valued at $138 million, more than four times the value of apples. 
Davawone various *crops in the different regions are given in Appendix I. 
When allowance is made for the machinery required for potatoes and 
other crops, annual sales of domestically produced grading line equip-— 
ment might be about $500,000. 


The above estimate of domestically produced machinery and 
equipment receives some support from data published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on sales by Canadian companies of equipment for 
fresh fruit and vegetables, While these data do not necessarily 
ameivde all or the grading line: machinery and equipment here ‘under 
review, they do include some machinery imported by the companies for 
resale. According to these data, sales by Canadian companies of 
equipment covered by the report averaged $356,000 annually in the five 
years, 1960-64, and increased from $154,000 in 1960 to $553,000, in 
L9G. 


Sales(#) of Equipment for Preparing Fruit and Vegetables 
for Market, Selected Years, 1955-64 


Sorters and Graders Other, Ineluding 
Fruit and other Washers, Vegetable 
Potatoes Vegetables Tying Machines, etc. Total 
Paceo-lw la rs = 
1955 13,608 62,029 2 (oh) Oe 2 
1957 25,179 45,141 303, 989 374.5309 
1959 10,476 (b) 257,897 268, 373 
1960 eto (b) 139,803 Lon 230 
1961 16,269 (b) 193,140 209, 4.09 
1962 Lyi Pea! (b) 306 , 602 323, 82h 
1963 43,345 (b) 9k, 102 537, 4h 
1964 ig ere (b) 38,714 9525934 


(a) Sales to dealers by companies whose major activity relates to farm 
equipment 
(b) Included in "other" 


Source: D.B.S., Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, Cat. No. 63-203 
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Thus, total investment in grading and packing equipment is 
perhaps about $1.5 million a year. Of this total, about two-thirds of 
the machinery would be imported and one-third produced domestically. 
This total refers only to machinery and equipment used in the grading 
line; it excludes refrigeration and C.A. equipment and transportation 
equipment such as fork lift trucks. 


Although adequate data are not available to estimate the 
value of purchases of refrigeration, C.A. and transporting equipment 
some orders of magnitude can be illustrated with the following data. 
A medium-sized cold storage plant with a capacity of 50,000 bushels 
of apples would cost about $60,000, including the cost of the building 
and the refrigeration equipment. If this plant were built as a C.A. 
storage its cost would be about $100,000. Of the additional $40,000, 
the cost of the associated C.A. equipment, installed, would be of the 
order of $18,000 and the remaining $22,000 would cover the additional 
insulation and other construction features required to make the 
storage area almost air-tight. 


No information is available regarding the amount of refrig- 
erated storage for fresh produce added in recent years; in any event 
almost all cold storage facilities can be usedifor storing Tresheiruiu 
and fresh vegetables. However, between September, 1964 and October, 
1966 Canadian C.A. storage capacity rose from 2.4 million bushels to 
3.2 million bushels, an increase of about 800,000 bushels and involved 
18 new facilities. At an average, installed costyci 2) to.3> cemiarper 
bushel capacity(1) the C.A. equipment installed in those two years 
would cost about $100,000 to $140,000 per year. 


For some of the 18 new facilities, C.A. equipment would have 
been installed for existing cold storage rooms; for others it would 
have required the construction of new refrigerated storage capacity. 
If one-third of the new C.A. capacity was also new cold storage capa- 
city, the average addition of cold storage per year would have been 
130,000 bushels. At $1.65 per bushel of capacity the cost of the 
additional C.A. storage, inclusive of the buildings and the refriger- 
ation equipment, would have been about $215,000. Thus, the combined 
investment in refrigeration and 0.A. capacity would have been between 
$315,000 and $355,000 in each year. 


The available data on transportation and stacking equipment 
for use in fruit and vegetable packing plants is even more meagre. 
The respondents to the Tariff Board survey reported purchases of about 
$290,000 worth of this type of equipment, or an annual average pur- 
chase of about $100,000. This might suggest total purchases of trans- 
portation and stacking equipment by the industry of about $200,000 
per year. 


For the firms surveyed by the Tariff board, ““ienerscent soL 
their purchases of relevant machinery was grading line equipment, 22 
per cent was transporting equipment and the remaining one-third was 
refrigeration and C.A. equipment. 


‘ep Transcripuy.Ol, 3. pp. 25 
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With respect to grading line equipment, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, complete lines accounted for one-third of the purchases 
by the 49 plants. Four groups -- conveying, filling and weighing, 
dumping, and cleaning, washing and drying equipment -- varied from 12 
to 16 per cent of total purchases; purchases of sizing and package 
closing equipment were each about 5 per cent of the total. 


Purchases of Grading and Packing Equipment by 49 Plants, 


by Function, 1963-65 


Bucy Other (2) All Returns 
Function per cent oT toval 
Dumping 18.2 7-0 Stee 
Cleaning, washing & 
drying bac vee pee: 
Sizing Os1 re 4.8 
Filling and weighing Lees ve 16.0 
Package closing 4.9 pig, ee 
Conveying 1.6 Leee 16.4 
Complete lines Se ea ree 
Total 100.0 1OO:.0 LOO 


(a) Mainly Ontario and Nova Scotia 


eource: Tariff Board survey 


Considering the value of the crops handled and the substan- 
tial up-grading in value that results from the packing operation, the 
annual investment in machinery and equipment by packing houses appears 
pom smal laa iheresare par munpereot preasons for this situation, but 
tne principal one is that a large number of fruits and vegetables 
undergo very little mechanical handling in the grading and packing 
process.) In fact, the Board was informed that apple packing plants 
account for about 80 per cent of the total market in Canada for the 
gradingvand packing equipment used for fresh fruit and vegetables, 
though apples, in 1964, accounted for only about 11 per cent of the 
farm value of commercial production of all fruit and vegetables (less 
than $32 million out of a total of more than $280 million). A related 
reason for the relatively small investment is that for some crops the 
selling season and hence the packing season is short. Heavy invest- 
ment in equipment is less justified in these circumstances; a heavier 
short-term outlay for labour during seasonal peaks of activity may be 
more justified. Moreover, a large part of a plant's total capital 
investment is in the building rather than in the machinery. A large 
part cien Ne building cost... in turnf"représents the need for large 
storage areas, much of which, to be refrigerated, requires heavy 
insulabion, (pipes;air ducts, and soon. 


The almost certain substantial underutilization of packing 
capacity for much of the year makes large investment in equipment more 
fi eienitvr oO, jistary ana tris, an turn, seriously limits the possi-— 
bilities for substantial manufacture in Canada of integrated packing 
lines. The period during which most Canadian plants pack apples at 
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or near capacity is normally only about three months a year, Stocks 
of apples in storage reach a peak near the beginning of November; by 
February lst nearly two-thirds of Canadian stocks have been withdrawn 
for sale to consumers. Most of the apples remaining in storage at 
April Ist would be in’C.A. storage. 


Stocks of Apples in Cold Storage and Wholesale Warehouses, (2) 
Selected Provinces, November 1, 1965 to June 1, 1966 


Nova British 
Secs Quebec Ontario Columbia Canada 
— thousand bushels - 


1965 

Nov. ie 225 Deen cea 3/039 ay (63 
Dec. Oh 2,Sh9 ey oly Zh OD Oe 
1966 

Jan. 604, oie 25 107 Ieee 7,334 
Feb. 300 1 ee Leyes? al ley hel 
Mar, 140 doe k i, 4e9 Bld B66" 
Aere 70 868 i, LOL 2o2 Pan res: 
May 16 Dae 13u 108 1,440 
June 5 2h bee eo 703 
July b) oe sue oe “et os 


(a) As of first business day of each month 
(b) Cold storage statistics for apples are collected only from 
November to June 


source: .D.B.5., Fruit ins Cold Storage, and Wholesales Wareheusccsopin 
Canada, Cat. No. 32-010 


it will, béeaseen fromythesabove table, thataeven aii nosexcess 
packing capacity existed in December and January when withdrawals from 
storage.were nearly 2.4 million bushels a month; vhere wouldabertonmiy 
about 50 per cent utilization of capacity when the February and March 
withdrawals were being packed. By the same comparison, April with- 
drawals would require only about 40 per cent of the December—January 
capacity and May, only about 30 per cent. While some plants, with 
C.A. storage, undoubtedly would be operating at a much higher rate 
than these comparisons suggest, other plants would be idle, or nearly 
so, by April. 


It should also be noted that year to year variations in the 
size of crops have an important bearing on the Length of the’ period 
during which a plant can operate at capacity and that such variations 
can be very substantial. For example, the 1965 apple crop in B.C. was 
about two-thirds the size of the 1963 crop and in the past few years 
the following substantial variations occurred in the size of this 
provancets apple crop: 
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Production an SO00 ba. % change from preceding year 
1962 6,05. +1 
1963 Bool +1,3 
1964 6,902 ~20 
1965 5,626 =18 
1966 6,827 (a) +21 (a) 


(a) Preliminary 


pounce. Ub... Vat. No, 22-005 


Taking all of the various factors into consideration, there 
is not unanimity of opinion as to the advantages of mechanization in 
the handling of fresh fruit and vegetables in many individual plants, 
a fact that further increases the risk for a potential manufacturer 
of an integrated line of equipment in Canada. Even so, the concentra- 
tion of crop handling into bigger packing plants, the increased use 
of refrigerated and C.A. storage to extend the packing season, short- 
ages of suitable labour in some localities and the advantages of 
mechanical handling for transportation, loading, unloading and stack- 
ing have resulted in a fairly rapid increase in overall expenditures 
on machinery and equipment by the industry. 


Some interesting comments on the situation in British 

Columbia were made in a report prepared by the Royal Commission on 
the Tree—Fruit' industry of British Columbia, published in 1958. The 
report staved that there was no clear and definite evidence of the 
effect of machinery used in packing houses on the cost of grading and 
packing of fruit, though it did suggest that some saving in labour 
costs should be possible as these costs constitute thirty per cent of 
the total cost of grading and packaging fruit in British Columbia. 


In regard to the shortage of labour and mechanization, the 
report stated: 


"A reason advanced at some of the hearings of packing—houses 
was that because of the shortage in labour and the difficulty 
of getting experienced help, it was sometimes necessary to 
install a machine, even though it would not produce any real 
savings. ... What they had in mind was heavy handling oper- 
ations such as would be found in the stacking of boxes in a 
high ceilinged warehouse .""(1 


Concerning mechanized operations the Commission's report 
stated: 


"Apart from the change-over to palletized operation, most of 
the mechanization appears to have been installed for the 
purpose of reducing damage to fruit rather than to save in 
the cost of handling fruit."' (p. 307) 


(1) The Report of the Royal Commission on the Tree-Fruit Industry of 
British Columbia, October 1958, p. 306 
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The Commission, however, remarked that much of the mechani- 
gation in the fruit packaging industry at that time lacked clear 
economic justification. 


"There is evidence that much of the mechanization which has 
taken place has not been preceded by economic studies to 
determine whether or not the capital cost would be justified 
by the resulting operating savings. Several cases have been 
observed where mechanization was not paying its way because 
of lack of vigilance on the part of the management. The 
results of this could be seen in the low utilization of 
mechanical equipment ..." (p. 306) 


The Commission added: 


"In summary, it can be said that because of the relatively 
short packing period experienced by most packing—houses, it 
is normally difficult to justify mechanization beyond the 
basic sorting and sizing operations, ... snould conurolled— 
atmosphere storage prove economically feasible for the 
storage of orchard-run fruit in the future, it may be pos-— 
sible to lengthen out the packing season and thus permit 

one packing—house to process a much larger volume of fruit. 
This would, by providing longer utilization of mechanical 
facilities, make Uhemmore ieasible.. sie weiiectsol sone 
standard dumping, wiping, sorting, and sizing equipment on 
fruit.damage should, be. studied.carefully by,.the,andustry, 
with, the,intent of discovering ways. of carrying oul. these 
processes with Less damagerto thestruit. wa sslioeneral ad 
can, be: said, also. that, mechanization will not reduce costs 
unless it is coupled with vigilant packing-house management 
which will see to itethat, phe. equipmen. and tne cperagorseas 
bhesequimment- are used woxpo their spotenurm as? (p. 309-10) 


The Commission concluded that, at that time, there was an 
over supply of packing-houses in British Columbia and that economies 
could be obtained by merging operations. 


A director of the B.C. Fruit Growers Association was quoted 
in The Financial Post of December 25, 1965 as saying that '45% of the 
grower's dollar is now absorbed in the operation of packing houses. 
Improved transportation facilities ... have eliminated the need fora 
great number of separate packing houses to serve local areas.'' 


Thus, while it is difficult to say whether there is any 
saving in the cost of grading and packaging vegetables through mech- 
anization in a small plant, some economies should be expected from 
concentration into larger plants and from the ability to work a 
longer season. The fruit and vegetable packing industry in many 
sectors is moving away from smaller plants with old handling methods 
to larger, centralized plants with up-to-date equipment. Changes in 
design and requirements were said to be taking place rapidly. The 
spokesman for the Canadian Horticultural Council stated that "equip- 
ment that was all right last year is becoming obsolete now, it moves 
very, very fast ...1"(1) 


(1) Pranseripty Vicky 2, yp. 311 
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Respondents to the Tariff Board survey reported that more 
than half of their purchases of both domestic and foreign equipment 
was for operations not previously performed by machinery, one-third 
was for the purpose of increasing capacity in the plant, while the 
remainder, namely 13 per cent, was to replace worn out, obsolete or 
damaged equipment. 


The reorganization of the packing industry is resulting in 
a larger market for machinery and equipment. The use of mechanical 
equipment in a grading line generally increases the volume of product 
which can be handled, even though the degree of mechanization may not 
besverytereat, [he use, oi conveying, transporting and lifting ‘equip— 
ment does away with much of the more arduous work but the actual 
grading and sorting continues to require large numbers of people. 
For example, a sorting or packing table may have operators on both 
sides to sort produce by visual inspection. Although a large degree 
of human participation is evident in even the most highly mechanized 
Plenbs, even more people would be required if these, plants were less 
mechatiized,, 1 [ne incréasing use of elaborate grading lines reflects, 
au least in part, theyscarcity of appropriate labour in some areas. 
Because elaborate installations, to be economic, require a large 
volume Jor bhroughput,.ia larger proportion of the production of fruit 
and vegetables is being handled by larger-capacity packing houses. 


However, present requirements and those of the near future 
are unlikely to bring forth a substantially greater supply of inte- 
grated packing lines from Canadian manufacturers. It seems inevitable 
that imported machinery, incorporating the most recent design features, 
will continue to supply a substantial part of the Canadian market for 
grading and packing line equipment. Canadian manufacturers, on the 
other hand, might be expected to supply a large quantity of some com- 
ponents, particularly the more standardized items such as fork lift 
trucks, conveyors, some tanks and bins, weigh scales and refrigeration 
equipment. 


Representations and Proposals 


Existing tariff item 40920-1 (409e(2)) is worded as follows: 


British Most-— 
Prefer-— Favoured-— 
ential Nation 
AEF ini ® Tararet 


Combination bagging or boxing and weighing 
machines, and grading, grating, washing and 
Wiping machines for fresh fruit or fresh 
vegetables; highpilers not including fork 
Hoa GeUrucks, box dumpers, box or bag fillers, 
all for use in packing and storing fresh 
Preru or fresh vegetables:: machines for 
making or lidding boxes for fruit or vege- 
tables; machines for topping vegetables; 
machines for bunching or tying cut flowers, 
vegetables or nursery stock; egg-graders and 
egg-cleaners; silage caps; parts of the 
PUNGENT OS gs ir gg A ar Rare ya a eel ae a Ee Free free 
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The first public hearing on Reference 137 was held on 
November 15, 1965. At that hearing, the Canadian Horticultural 
Council made certain proposals regarding tariff item 40920-1, the 
principal effect of which would be to broaden the coverage of that 
item. The Council indicated that it also wished to make representa- 
tions respecting machinery, apparatus and equipment for the refriger- 
ated and controlled atmosphere storage of fresh fruit and fresh vege- 
tables. The Councilts spokesman suggested that a hearing on these 
subjects be arranged at a later date. A second hearing, beginning on 
April 18, 1966 was held to give those interested in refrigeration and 
controlled atmosphere equipment, fork lift trucks and other conveying 
equipment an opportunity to make their views known. 


The: principal proponent of a broader*coverage ol Varili a2tem 
40920-1 was the Canadian Horticultural Council. The spokesman for the 
Council pointed out that the interests he represented considered that 
too narrow an interpretation was being applied in the administration 
of existing item 40920-1. 


Accordingly, he proposed that existing item 40920-l1 be de- 
leted and be replaced by the proposed items reproduced below. (In- 
cluded in the Council's membership are the major provincial fruit and 
vegetable growers' associations and national associations representing 
florists, nurserymen, mushroom growers, wine manufacturers and others. 


The Council was opposed by manufacturers of various types of 
equipment used in grading lines, weighing, refrigeration and transpor- 
tation and conveyance. The following national organizations also were 
generally opposed to the recommendations of the Horticultural Council: 


Canadian Electrical Manufacturers Association 

Canadian Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Association 

Machinery and Equipment Manufacturers't Association of 
Canada 


These Associations represented the manufacturers of a large proportion 
of Canadian production in the respective fields. 


With respect to his contention that too narrow an interpre- 
tation was being placed on item 40920-1, the spokesman for the Horti- 
cultural Council suggested that Parliament had intended that all 
machinery and equipment used in a grading line should be entered free 
of duty under tariff item 40920-1 and said his proposals were intended 
to clarify the wording of the item to take account of technological 
changes in grading and packing equipment. He said all of the indivi- 
dual parts of such a line, taken together, constituted a "grading 
machine" even though some components might perform functions other than 
grading, sorting or classifying fresh fruit or fresh vegetables. 


During the hearing on Reference 137, the Horticultural Coun- 
cil said that in the past, goods such as sorting tables, packing tables, 
cull belts and others had been ruled to be under tariff item 40920-1 
and that it was only in recent years that such equipment had been ruled 
Wosbee Excluded from une Lem. 


Looking back over the history of the tariff item, a progres-— 
sive increase in the description of goods under the item is indicated, 


Se. 


presumably either to broaden its scope or to clarify the intent. For 
exemple, on, Mey 24, 1722, che relevant provision, in tariff item 446, 
was as follows: . 


British Most 
Prefer— Favoured-— 
ential Nation 
Item 448 Taruir ae r ke 
Fruit or vegetable grading machines ... and 
Complete parts of articles specified in this 
fae gh te Asi 5s, ccc eo Maa xcs Relies accede: as pare 1O p.c. 15 p.c. 


These machines were previously dutiable under tariff item 453 at rates 
OMe a a SC 2 ow. C., ata Nes LbeM poo related to machinery 
composed wholly or in part of iron or steel. 


Tariff item 448 was changed over the years both in the 
description of goods and in rates of duty; in 1930 it was renumbered 
as 409e, in 1931 as 409e(ii), in 1953 as 409e(2) and in 1965 as 
40920-1. The principal changes which relate to machinery for fresh 
fruit and vegetables are outlined below; a complete history of the 
item is given in Appendix Il. 


Washing and wiping machines, combination bagging and weigh- 
ing machines, machines for topping vegetables and for bunching and 
tying vegetable grating machines, box-making and box-—lidding machines 
and complete parts thereof were specifically provided for during the 
1930's and 1940's. Combination boxing and weighing machines; high 
pilers (not including fork lift trucks), box dumpers and box or bag 
fillers were added to the description of goods in 1957. 


To clarity funther“mhewscope of the existing item, the 
Horticultural Council at first proposed a further cataloguing of goods. 
To accomplish this, the Council proposed deletion of existing item 
40920-1 and replacement by the following five items. 


"PROPOSAL FOR REWORDING TARIFF ITEM 409e(2) 


(NOW 40920-1 ) 


40920-1 All machines, apparatus and equipment 
ferguse ingehe operation of cleaning, 
grading, packaging, storing and load- 
Wigeor winloading of Tresh fruits and 
vegetables, including but not limited 
to 


a) Destackers 

b) Dump or feed tables or conveyors 

c) Dumpers, dry or immersion type 

d) Washing tanks including pumps and 
fixtures for filling and emptying 

e) Elevators 

f) Chemical applicators and sprayers 

g) Wipers, brushes and dryers 

h) Machines to eliminate leaves and 
foreign matter 
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i) Sorting tables, colorometers, and 
delivery systems 

j) Singulators 

k) Sizing belts and machines of all 
kinds 

1) Packerst tubs and tables, station- 
ary or revolving 

m) Machines for making, lidding or 
closing packages 

n) Machines for filling and/or 
weighing packages 

o) Conveyors or delivery systems of 
all types 

p) High-pilers 

q) Fork-lift trucks, tow motors, 
transporters 

r) Electric motors when attached to 
or to be attached to any of the 
foregoing 

s) Parts of the foregoing......J....5. tree” Freewekrec 


0920-2 Machines for topping and/or tieing 
bunched vegetables; machines for 
baling or palletizing bunched or 
packaged fresh fruits or fresh 
vegetables; 


Parts of “the PoOregoine. .sssencecees Oke) Mote mmm 


40920-3 Machines, apparatus or equipment 
for bunching or tieing cut flowers 
or Nursery Svock: 


Parts of the foregoing... s.ceess sen lao st comm ace 


40920-4 Egg graders and egg cleaners, and 
parts Of thé “foregoing. . veces eases ce 1 comme. 


40920-5 Silage caps and parts of the fore- 
BOLNEs 34 PRE rors 8 wre eee vovseveEree. Free _Free! 


(p.. 17) 


By the Council's proposal the scope of existing tariff item 
40920-1 would be greatly extended from the present administration and 
would make provision, for example, for fork-lift trucks, now speci- 
fically excluded from it. The wording of proposed item 40920-1 would 
allow duty-free entry of such equipment regardless of whether it was 
to be used in a fruit or vegetable packing plant or whether the use 
was exclusively for fresh fruit or vegetables. Proposed items 40920-2, 
40920- and 40920-5 were essentially unchanged in content from the 
relevant parts of the existing item. However, proposed item 40920-3 
departed significantly from the coverage of the existing item by 
adding the words "apparatus and equipment." 


At the hearing on April 18, 1966, the Canadian Horticultural 
Council resubmitted its earlier proposals respecting the wording of 
proposed tariff items with several, generally minor, changes in words. 


22 


It also submitted its proposed wording for a tariff item which would 
provide for refrigeration and controlled atmosphere storage equipment. 
The proposed item relating to refrigeration and C.A, storage equipment 
is reproduced: below: 


"Machinery, equipment and apparatus 

for conditioning, including heating, 
storing, hydro-cooling or cold storing 
TYeor rulgs: Or Ereshnuverevables. Im 
cluding, but not limited to motors, 
compressors, condensers, heat exchangers, 
fans, blowers, coils, vacuum chambers, 
pumps, vacuum pumps, regulators, dials 
and control systems for testing or regu- 
lating air, heat, gas or humidity, and 
Pare vo ACNE) Oreste: wise. nie suisse seein, cree Free. Free * 


hoe 7627) 


Towards the end of the hearing, on April 19, 1966, the 
Council amended its proposals further. Its spokesman said this was in 
response to whe’ epposition expressed’ by other interésts. The Council's 
final proposal for amending existing tariff item 40920-1 (409e(2)) is 
reproduced below: 


"0920-1 Machines, apparatus and equip- 
ment including that in a grad- 
ing line, ior dumping, cleaning, 
grading, marking, branding, 
labelling, packaging, weighing, 
Tidding, or ¢losing, waxing, 
breaving, drying. tresh fruits 
and fresh vegetables (including 
fresh mushrooms); also for con- 
veying or forwarding within or 
between these operations, stack- 
ing and destacking, unloading 
and loading associated therewith; 
Darieeo rl) Weel OFCCOLNE, «cee sesee Lree Free Free 


40920-2 Machines for topping and for 
tying bunched vegetables, 
machines for baling or pallet- 
izing bunched or packaged fresh 
truits or fresh vegetables: 
DIvUSwOUs et POs IOING sisi scinye.s + . Free Free Free 


40920-3 Machinery, equipment and 
apparatus, including regulators, 
dials and control systems for 
sampling, analyzing and regu- 
lating air, atmosphere, pressure, 
temperature, gas composition or 
humidity, when used exclusively 
for cooling, cold storing’ or 
heaving Tresh fruits, fresh 
vegetables or ornamental plants 
or flowers, and only when such 
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equipment is for use in storage 

rooms having a capacity of not 

less than 10,000 cubic feet; 

parts of the foregoing....+e... Free Free Free 


40920-4 Machines, apparatus and equip- 
ment for bunching or tying cut 
flowers or nursery stock; 
parts of the foregoing.....-ee. Sree jietroogme: rec 


"Tt will be noted that in the above suggestions for re- 
wording of Tariff Item 40920-1, we have omitted any reference 
to the following machinery or equipment presently mentioned 
in this tariit tem, 


Grating Machines for fresh fruits andoiresh 
vegetables; 

Silage Caps, 

Egg Cleaners, 


We leave it with the Board to make such provision for these 
items as might appear fitting."  (p. 393-4) 


The silage caps and egg cleaners clearly are not partyor: ine 
interests of the fruit and vegetable packers. With respect to grating 
machines, the spokesman for the Horticultural Council said: 


"It will be observed that we have omitted from our 
proposals the words ‘grating machines'"', Such a machine is 
not known in the fresh fruit or vegetable grading or packing 
industry. lt is used in the production of certain processed 
goods, particularly apples, but this will, no doubt, be dealt 
with by the Canadian Food Processors' Association." (p. 25-6) 


In this connection the spokesman for the Canadian Food Pro- 
cessors Association stated: 


"IT would assume, Mr. Chairman, that a 'grating machinet, 
by its very nature, would change the form of the fresh fruit 
or vegetable, and I understood that the hearing was only to 
take in machinery and equipment up to that stage." (pel) 


The principal difference, in respect of fresh fruit and 
vegetables, between this and the earlier proposals was that, in pro- 
posed item 40920-1, the enumeration of individual pieces of machinery 
and equipment was omitted and the list of operations was increased. 
It is probable that an item describing the operations to be performed 
would represent a further broadening of the item. The restriction by 
storage room capacity in proposed item 40920-3 was to meet objections 
of the manufacturers of refrigeration equipment, as outlined below. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association, jointly with the 


following trade associations, supported the proposals of the Horti- 
cultural Council. 


af 


Maritime Food Processors Association Kentville, N.S. 
Ontario Food Processors Association Toronto, Ont. 
Quebec Food Processors Association Verdun. FQ) 
Western Food Processors Association Vancouver, B.C. 


The membership of the supporting associations duplicates in large 
measure the membership of the Canadian Food Processors Association. 


The Food Processors? interest was expressed in the follow- 
Arnie berms : 


MWe feel a clarification of the item is essential so that it 
makes no difference who imports machinery or equipment as 
long as it comes within this meaning of the tariff item ... 
Further that tariff item 40920-1 will clearly indicate that 
it includes all machinery and equipment used in a processing 
plant in the handling of fresh fruits and vegetables up to 
the point where the product changes its shape or texture." 


kp. .91=2) 


The spokesman for the Food Processors amplified his state- 
ment, saying: 


"in the food processing plant many times what is done in the 
way of grading and washing in the packing house is deferred 

until it gets into the food processing plant and it is done 

phere a) i(pee92) 


Later, he was asked, 


"Then, your main point today ... is not to make any partic- 
ular representations of your own other than: Whatever is 
done with this item, make sure that it is done for everyone." 


Heme oiled 


"That is right; and that everyone understands what is being 
Gonen!'s0, EIOl—2)) 


In a letter, dated September 30, 1965, Produce Supply and 
Service Company Limited described certain machines used in cleaning 
green peas, lima beans and other vegetables; they were referred to as 
scalpers, pneumatic separators, four purpose cleaners and combination 
dewatering and pneumatic air cleaning units. The company urged that 
these should be provided for in an amendment to existing tariff item 
40920-1, with duty-free entry. 


The Campbell Soup Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario, at 
first supported the views of the Horticultural Council. However, at 
the second hearing, the company spokesman modified the company's 
position, saying: 
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"There have been one or two points that have arisen in the 
course of the discussion and questioning of the Council by 
other interested parties, and certainly from the standpoint 
of using the terms for exclusive use, or the alternative 
term, class or kind made in Canada, I think Campbell's Soup 
will speak for themselves in this regard, and say that they 
would prefer to see the term of a class or kind not made in 
Canada in the items that are proposed, rather than to have 
class or kind proviso omitted, and for exclusive use inserted 
into the item." (p. 253-4) 


The company's main interest was to ensure that machinery and equipment 
used for fresh mushrooms should be accorded the same tariff treatment 
as that used for fresh vegetables and requested that the Council's 
proposed item 40920-3 should have the words "including mushrooms" 
added to it. 


All of the foregoing proposals would involve a broadening 
of the content of existing tariff item 40920-1. The proposals of the 
Canadian Horticultural Council would increase the scope of the exist- 
ingytariff item so. that 2tewould Inc@ude vail tor athe ecods sspecii led shy 
Produce Supply and Service Company Limited and would also apply to the 
machinery and equipment included in the proposals of the Canadian Food 
Processors Association and the Campbell Soup Company Limited. 


The above proposals were opposed, generally, by a number of 
companies and trade associations. Their views follow in the order of 
their appearance at the hearings. 


Hobart Manufacturing Company Limited of Don Mills, Ontario, 
a manufacturer and distributor of weighing and related equipment, 
opposed any expansion of the content of existing item 40920-1. The 
company also urged that the reference in the existing item to "Com— 
bination bagging or boxing and weighing machines" be amended so that 
free entry would be limited to those of a class or kind not made in 
Canada, (2 


The spokesman for the company indicated his position in the 
following exchange: 


Q. ™...if DL understand your submission cornectiy sinere’ ia 
nothing in the item now, at least on the matter of the 
words, at any rate, with which you are quarreling; is 
thats neh: 


A. "Just this one item,,that even if the tariff item re- 
mained worded as it is now we would like the weighing 
devices to be of a class or kind not made in Canada." 


(p. 130) 


The Exact Weight Scale Company (Canada) Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, also opposed the views of the Horticultural Council and its 
supporters. The company proposed that: 


Pijetreanscrini. Vol. 2, p. 1250 
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",,..weighing machines be removed from Tariff Item 409e(2) 
and they would then be classified under Tariff Items 461(1), 
461(2) or 46la, which referrspecifically to scales. ne hor 
some reason, this is not possible, we would request that 
weighing machines under Item 409e(2) be confined to those 
ofa class’or kind not made in Canada... .(p. 137-8) 


Toledo Scale Company of Canada Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
said, in its submission, that it was the largest manufacturer in 
Canada of all types of commercial scales, both retail and industrial. 
Like the two other scale companies it urged that: 


",,..Tariff Item No. 409e(2) be amended to provide for the 
weighing machines to be confined to a class or kind not made 
tneGansday., foil: wb) 


Associated Equipment Company, Willowdale, Ontario, ina 
written submission said that: 


",..machines for fruit and vegetable grading, grating, washing 
and wiping, bagging and weighing are manufactured in Canada 
and should nov receive the preferable tariff rate which they 
now erecei ves 5. 


“ingcurpopinion. the, bulksof iheyfood. washing and handling 
equipment required in Canada could be produced at the present 
time by Canadian manufacturers. In the event of a piece of 
specialized equipment LO do awspecific piece of work; the 
process for’ which was covered by a patent held in countries 
outside Canada, this equipment could be imported at a more 
normal tariff rate or could be manufactured under licence by 
atihanuiacturersinythe country." (poi 3eh) 


From the submission it is not clear whether the company was 
proposing deletion of tariff item 40920-1 in its entirety without any 
replacement. ltt was also not clear what was meant by the phrase "at a 
more normal tariff rate", although the firm is presumably interested 
in higher rates. The company was not represented at the hearings. 


J. Hardt Mfg., Incorporated, Lachine, Quebec, a manufacturer 
of elevators, dumb-waiter, manlifts and special purpose lifts, ob- 
jected to duty-free entry of the following: chain or roller type 
accumulating or feeding conveyors; dumping or feeding tables; ae 
Pores, rollers, conveyors; and elevators destacking Eurema 


The above companies, which opposed the views of the Horti- 
cultural Council, entered submissions for the hearing of November 1965. 
The following companies and associations made submissions to the 
Board at the hearing on April 18 and 19, 1966. 


The Machinery and Equipment Manufacturers’ Association of 


Canada, Montreal, Quebec, opposed the proposals of the Horticultural 
Council as going too far in enlarging the content of the existing item. 
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Its spokesman said the Association would have no objection to the 
duty-free importation of processing equipment that is not procurable 
in Ganada. He also said that although the Association objects to the 
existence of end-use items in,the Customs Tariff, it is not asking for 
the deletion of item 40920-1. 


Objections to the proposals of the Horticultural Council 
were also registered by the Canadian Electrical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, Toronto, Ontario; ~The position of ClE.MoAy Gwasystated) an (the 
following terms: 


"1, If a need is demonstrated for expanding 40920-1 along 
the lines indicated by the Minister in his letter to the 
Board dated June 9, 1965, such expansion should be accom- 
plished by maintaining the format presently appearing in 

the tariff and enlarging the existing eo nomine enumerations. 
In our view any such additions should be limited to equip- 
ment that is not produced in Canada, nor likely to be pro- 
duced in this-country in the foreseeable future. 


"ay Alternatively, “if a broadersitem Is deemed) apprepriaue, 
duty free entry thereunder should be restricted to goods of 
a class or kind not made in Canada." (peu2os) 


The British Industrial Truck Association, London, England, 
opposed the provision for fork lift trucks in the proposals of The 
Horticultural Council. The Association's concern was mainly that 
duty-free entry from both» B.P. and MIF -N. countries® would deprive 
British manufacturers of the margin of preference eee they now enjoy 
under the existing tariif items for Tork™ iar vrucks. 


S.A, Armstrong Limited, Toronto, Ontario, manufacturers of 
washing tanks, pumps, elevators; highpilers and fork lift trucks, 
opposed ‘any change in the existing tariff items applicable Le she 
goods which it manufactures in Canada. The company also objected to 
the existing preferential treatment under tariff item 40920-1 being 
extended to include fresh mushrooms. \3 


Victory Conveyor and Machine Incorporated, Montreal, Quebec, 
a manufacturer of conveyors, washing machines and sorting machines, 
opposed duty-free entry of these types of equipment. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company (Canada) Limited and 
Gould-National Batteries of Canada Limited, both of Toronto, Ontario, 
indicated their interest in batteries used to power material-handling 
equipment such as fork lift trucks, tow motors or transporters. Both 
companies opposed the inclusion of batteries in the Horticultural 
Council's proposals for duty-free entry as parts of fork lift trucks, 
tow motors or transporters and both urged that batteries remain under 
tariff item 445e (44512-1), where they are now ere | 


ae) Mtanscri pte, VOL. Daven os 
(2 eame, Voltee sp. 330 

3) Same, Vol et ope] 

(1,) Same, Vol.- 2, Dee 39 
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Clark Equipment of Canada Limited, St. Thomas, Ontario, a 
manufacturer of fork lift trucks, opposed the proposal of the Horti- 
cultural Council as it applied to the equipment which the company 
manufactures. The company supported the position of the Machinery and 
Equipment Manufacturing Association that the Council's proposed changes 
were much too broad; it supported the stand of the Canadian Electrical 
Manufacturers Association that any broadening of the existing item 
should be limited to goods of a class or kind not made in Canada; and 
it concurred with the submission of the British Industrial Truck 
Association in opposing any action which would pe Gaia existing 
Warein sor preference on “inports tof fork Lift’ tracks. 


The Canadian Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Association, 
Toronto, Ontario, expressed deep concern regarding the effects of 
duty-free entry for equipment made by members of the Association. The 
spokesman for the Association said: 


"In view of the very broad implications, and the wide- 
spread disruption of manufacturing and sales planning which 
would inevitably follow the adoption of the proposal made by 
the Canadian Horticultural Council, we have no choice but to 
urge its rejection. With all respect, may we recommend 
extreme caution in the consideration of any proposal which 
would upset the present class or kind determination of the 
Tariff position of refrigeration and air conditioning equip- 
ment stump. 1362) 


Atlantic Research Corporation, Alexandria,Virginia, a manu- 
facturer of controlled atmosphere and related equipment supported the 
Horticultural Council with respect to such equipment in a statement 
made near the conclusion of the hearing. Its spokesman proposed that 
the tariff item which might apply to such equipment should be in two 
parts.) Neasaid: 


"We therefore support the position of the Canadian 
Horticultural, Council inv their efforts) to have an) end-use 
category apply to CA equipment. We suggest that clari- 
fication of the tariff item would be aided by identifying 
in two separate sub-items controlled atmosphere generating 
equipment, and instrumentation for analyzing and monitor- 
ing such atmospheres, and thus separating these from 
refrigeration and refrigeration-control equipment included 
in the Canadian Horticultural Council's suggested wording 
of item 40920-3. 


"The suggested wording for CA equipment is: '40920-5 
Machinery, equipment and apparatus for controlling and 
altering the composition of, and for distributing the 
gaseous atmosphere in which fresh fruits or fresh veget-— 
ables are stored, including but not limited to catalytic 
and other types of oxygen-conversion equipment, adsorption 
and absorption equipment for removing CO5 and other gases 
from storage atmospheres, blowers, motors, ducts and valves 
for controlling the flow of storage room atmosphere and 
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other gases being processed, heaters for regenerating 
adsorbents and for activating catalysts, and control 
circuit elements and activating mechanisms for regulating 
the function of all such equipment by manual control, 
automatic timers, or in response to signals initiated by 
process-sensing and control instruments.! 


"Suggested wording for CA instrumentation is: '40920-6 
Instruments, sensing elements and control devices for samp-— 
ling and analyzing the fractional content of O29, CO2 and 
other gases, as well as the temperature and relative humidity 
of the atmosphere in controlled atmosphere storage facilities 
for fresh fruits and fresh vegetables, together with equip- 
ment, apparatus and devices for initiating signals, alarms 
and/or controlling the operation of equipment of the kind 
named in the preceding sub-—item covering CA storage func-— 
tional équipment.' " Cp.ek21-3) 


Arguments in Support of Proposals 


The intent of the proposals of the Canadian Horticultural 
Council remained generally unchanged throughout the hearings, although 
their form was modified as the result of the discussions which took 
place. The following deals only with the Council's proposals in their 
final form, as presented to the Board on April 19, 1966. 


The spokesman for the Council said that since 1922 when 
tariff item 448, a predecessor of existing item 40920-1, was first 
added to the Customs Tariff, it had been amended to include other 
machinery and equipment used in grading, packing and storing of fresh 
fruit and fresh vegetables. He claimed that until sometime between 
1950 and 1955, the andustry which he represented (hadvexperienced ng 
difficulties in importing machinery or equipment under tariff item 


448, 4O9e or 409e(2). 


He said that as new pieces of equipment became available in 
the late 1940's and early2 1950's, their inclusion forventry under 
tariff item 409e(2) began to be questioned by the Department of 
National Revenue. He claimed that Parliament had intended all machin- 
ery and equipment used in grading, packing and storing fresh fruit and 
fresh vegetables to’ be entered’ free of duty...’ He “Said the Couneri's 
proposals were intended to clarify the wording of the tariff item and 
to take account of technological changes which had occurred. 


Under these proposals all machines, apparatus and equipment, 
whether or not used in a grading line, when imported for: 


"dumping, cleaning, grading, marking, branding, labelling, 
packaging, weighing, lidding, or closing, waxing, treating, 
drying fresh fruits and fresh vegetables (including fresh 
mushrooms); also for conveying or forwarding within or 
between these operations, stacking and destacking, unload- 
ing and loading associated therewith." (p. 393) 


would be entered tree of duty. 
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A comparison of the wording of the relevant parts of the 
existing item with that recommended by the Council indicates the 
increased coverage in the Horticultural Council's recommendation. By 
the Council's recommendations fork lift trucks would be included 
Within Lhelscope: ol the-atems they are now specifically excluded. In 
the Council's proposals any "apparatus and equipment" would be in- 
cluded in addition to "machines" as now provided, and all would be 
eligible for duty-free entry if they performed the operations speci- 
fied regardless of whether they were to be installed as a part of a 
grading or packing line. Equipment for labelling, conveying, loading 
and unloading would be specifically provided for. The provision for 
weighing equipment would be substantially broader than the present 
provision for combination bagging or boxing and weighing machines. 


In its proposed item 40920-2, the Council made provision for 
"machines for baling or palletizing bunched or packaged fresh fruits 
Or iresh vegetables |) There) wass di ttle discussion at the hearing of 
this particular amendment except that it was included in the general 
objections of manufacturing interests regarding the enlarged coverage 
of existing item 40920-1. 


The Council's proposal for a new tariff item (numbered as 
40920-3 in its proposals) would, for the first time, make duty-free 
provision for refrigeration and atmospheric conditioning machinery 
and equipment. The proposed item was worded so that it would not 
apply to storage rooms having a capacity of less than 10,000 cubic 
Peet jcnis) was) done in: order to meet some of the objections voiced 
during the hearings by Canadian manufacturers. The size limitation 
was to ensure that equipment for household use and small commercial 
installations would not qualify under the duty-free provisions. 


The Council and some of its supporters said that, although 
sone Undividualycomponents ol wrading lines and some smaller complete 
grading and packing lines were available from a small number of 
Canadian manufacturers, most of the equipment used in grading and 
packing plants was not available in Canada. lmphasis was placed on 
tae carerul synchronization required forsthe correct functioning of a 
grading line and the claim was made that such a line had to be de- 
signed and installed as a complete unit rather than as a sequence of 
individual operations. 


The Horticultural Council referred to the competition which 
it faced in the Canadian market from imported fresh produce and 
pointed out that Canada exported considerable quantities of fresh 
fruit and fresh vegetables. The Council's representative said the 
additional cost of cleaning, grading, packing and storing of produce, 
arising out of higher costs of machinery and equipment to perform 
these operations, would place Canadian producers at a competitive 
disadvantage in both the domestic and international markets. 


The Council's representative said the companies and organ- 
izations which he represented tried to buy Canadian-made goods when- 
ever possible. However, he indicated that a packing plant has little 
or no control over the origin of many types of machinery and equipment 
and even when orders were placed with Canadian manufacturers or their 
agents, imported goods were often delivered. 


Ah 


The spokesman for the Canadian Food Processors Association 
pointed out that goods entered under tariff item 40920-l1 were exempt 
from sales tax while goods entered under tariff items 42701-1 and 
4.2720-1 were not. In this connection, he submitted documents relat— 
ing to various customs entries which indicated that when goods of a 
class or kind not made in Canada were entered under tariff item 
42720-1 instead of under item 40920-1 the difference in laid—down 
cost, inclusive of sales tax, was about 19 per cent; for goods entered 
under tariff item 42701-1 (of a class or kind made in Canada), the 
difference was about 36 per cent. 


Canadian manufacturers of various kinds of machinery and 
equipment were concerned with the potential effects on their activi- 
ties of the proposed scope of existing item 40920-l1. However, none 
of the companies which manufacture "grading and packing lines" in 
Canada made any recommendations to the Board. The manufacturers of 
fork lift trucks objected very strongly to the inclusion of these for 
duty-free entry; manufacturers of conveyors, weighing equipment, 
storage batteries and other equipment also objected to the proposed 
broadening of item 40920-1 to include their products. 


Spokesmen for the manufacturers informed the Board that 
relative to U.S. companies, Canadian plants supplied only a small 
demand and therefore Canadian manufacturers were at a substantial 
disadvantage with respect to economies of scale. One of the spokes— 
men pointed out that the output of fork lift trucks by one plant in 
the U.S.A. was as great as the combined Canadian output. It was said 
that this situation also applied to other machines and equipment. 


Manufacturers of fork lift trucks said that plants handling 
fresh fruit and fresh vegetables used large numbers of their machines 
and the loss of this market would make it even more difficult for them 
GO compete with imported equipment because ofpthevetiectror such a 
loss on their output. They indicated that because of higher costs 
arising, at least partly, out of smaller runs, they could not compete 
in price against fork lift trucks made in the U.5.A., without the 
protection of the existing tariff. 


The manufacturers of weighing machines, electrical equip- 
ment, storage batteries, conveyors and refrigeration equipment con- 
tended that they also were unable to meet foreign competition without 
tariff protection. They supported their opposition to the proposals 
of the Horticultural Council on much the same grounds as the manu- 
facturers tof dork itt trucka: 


However, the manufacturers, for the most part, acknowledged 
that some pieces of machinery or equipment used in grading, packing, 
conveying and storing fresh fruit and fresh vegetables were not avail- 
able from Canadian production and raised no objection to the retention 
of tariff item 40920-1 in its present form. They informed the Board 
that they would not oppose some broadening of the coverage of the 
existing tariff item if duty-free entry were restricted to goods of a 
class or kind not made in Canada. 


Considerable discussion centred around the proposed inclu- 
sion of refrigeration and atmospheric conditioning equipment within 
the scope of a revised item. It was agreed that the complete systems, 


AO 


as described by the spokesman for Atlantic Research Corporation, were 

not available from Canadian manufacturers. However, some of the goods 
used in the installation of such systems, for example, valves, pipes, 

connectors and measuring devices, are made in Canada. 


The spokesman for Atlantic Research said that, in a new in- 
stallation with a capacity of 30,000 to 100,000 bushels of apples, 
the cold storage facilities would cost about $1.10 to $1.20 per bushel 
of storage capacity. He also said that C.A. equipment of the kind his 
company manufactured, exclusive of duty, taxes and exchange, would 
Gosh 20 te 25 «cents per ,»ushel capacity and that its installation 
would cost 5 to 10 cents per bushel capacity. With the necessary 
structural changes, refrigerated C.A. storage would cost about $2 per 
bushel, (1 


iiesconurol Led |LOrage COndiuions required in the case of 
pOtaLceseor processing were outlined at the hearing. The,conditions 
are apparently quite different from those in the case of C.A. storage 
Of apples; principally they involve the control of humidity and 
temperature in the storage area. It was aie ies tne “use of “such 
facilities in Canada was increasing rapidly. \< 


The Horticultural Council contended that the inclusion of 
refrigeration and C.A. equipment under tariff item 40920-1 was a 
natural extension of the item's scope, in the light of technological 
changes which had occurred in recent years. The Council's spokesman 
Said that in order to meet competition in the domestic and foreign 
markets costs of essential machinery and equipment could not be higher 
to Canadian growers than to growers in other countries. He said: 


"We cannot attain this position so long as we must pay 74% 
to 224% duty, and 11% sales tax on that machinery and equip- 
ment." i Demtl ion 


The Canadian Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Association 
(CRACA) strongly opposed the proposals of the Horticultural Council 
and its supporters.on the grounds that the free entry of the goods in 
the proposed items would result in a substantial loss of the market 
for machinery and equipment manufactured in Canada by members of the 
Association, The spokesman for the Association said that, disregard- 
ing duty, Canadian prices of such equipment were comparable with 
those in the U.5,A. He also said that the existing Tariff made pro- 
vision, at lower rates of duty, for refrigeration equipment which was 
not available from Canadian production. In view of this he urged 
that any expansion of existing item 40920-1 with respect to refriger- 
ation and atmosphere conditioning equipment should relate only to 
goods of a class or kind not made in Canada, 


The spokesman for CRACA informed the Board that membership 
in the Association included both manufacturers and importers and that 
if the equipment listed by the Horticultural Council were of a class 
or kind not made in Canada the Association's members would have no 
objection to its free entry. To illustrate the progress in Canadian 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 3, p. 423 
(2 )msame.. VOlicu3,, Pp. 434-5, Abe 
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production facilities he stated that ten years ago two plants were 
built in Quebec and for each of them the cost of the refrigeration 
equipment was about $60,000, all of which was imported; two years 
ago a generally similar installation was incorporated in another 
plant at a cost ei eee all of the equipment being obtained from 
Canadian sources, \1 


He also illustrated the importance of the proposed item to 
members of his Association by reference to a plant built in British 
Columbia in 1964. He said the total cost of this plant, exclusive of 
processing equipment, was $560,000 of which the cost of refrigeration 
equipment, including its installation, was $170,000 or 30 per cent. 
He noted that only $23,500 of the $170,000 consisted of imported 
materials. 


In October 1966, there were 94 plants in Canada using re- 
frigerated C.A. storage. There are, of course, a’ large, number of 
plants which use only refrigerated storage. 


The inclusion of fresh mushrooms in the coverage of the 
proposed items was not an issue of consequence at the hearings. The 
Department of National Revenue, in answer to a letter from the Board, 
wrote: 


"In the administration of Tariff item 40920-1 it is noted 
that various dictionaries define mushrooms as edible fungus. 
Nevertheless, in-view of the advice’ given by Drie. Paivhan, 
Department of Agriculture, and by others, the Department is 
prepared to accept machinery and equipment for mushrooms 
under a provision for machinery and equipment for fresh 
fruit or fresh vegetables." (Appendix III) 


Because they are so easily bruised and damaged, fresh mush- 
rooms are generally graded by hand without the use of mechanical 
equipment. According to the D.B.S., the total value of mushroom 
processing and packing equipment in use in Canada, in 1965, was less 
than $398,000;(2) most of this equipment would, presumably, be used 
in processing mushrooms rather than in packing them. 


(1) TPanS Gri pe Ole os Doan 
(2) D.B.S., Daily Bulletin, Nov. 11, 966 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This report deals primarily with the machinery and equip-— 
ment used in grading and packaging fresh fruit and fresh vegetables. 
In addition, the report deals with the equipment used in controlled 
atmosphere storage and in cold storage and also some handling equip- 
ment, all for fresh fruit and fresh vegetables. 


The marketing of fresh fruit and fresh vegetables has under- 
gone many changes, particularly in the past twenty years. The prac- 
tice of purchasing potatoes, carrots and other root vegetables in 90 
er L0G loi sacks, “or apples by the barrel, and storing them in the 
Sellar inthe fall has virtually ceased. “Today the housewife, at 
least in urban centres, visits her neighbourhood supermarket regu- 
larly; in most cases she purchases only a week's supply at a time. 


The changes in marketing practices have fostered a number 
of innovations in the equipment used in the grading and packaging of 
fresh fruit and vegetables. In a modern grading and packing line, 
which may cost more than one hundred thousand dollars, the produce is 
carefully washed, sorted and sized and the final product is an 
attractive package, of a convenient size, containing produce, uniform 
in quality end’ size, relatively clean and free of extraneous matter. 
iieunescase "01 apples, tor "exemple, such a line would Include a Teed 
table, an immersion dumper, a leaf eliminator, a small apple elimin- 
@v0r, aeWaster, & Wiper Or drier, sorting tables, sizers, revolving 
packing tables for hand packing cartons or baskets, a combination 
bagging and weighing machine for filling plastic bags, and finally a 
elosing or Tidding machine. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council was the chief spokesman 
for the growers and packers. The Council contended that, while at 
one time all the pieces of machinery making up a grading and packing 
Sire were Classified Under wariftit item 40920-/ or its predecessors, 
in recent years a narrower interpretation has been placed on the 
words grading machines; the result has been that some of the units in 
a grading line, particularly the newer type of units, introduced in 
recent years, are not permitted entry under the item. Within the 
past year the Board has heard three appeals arising out of such cir- 
cumstances. To remedy this situation the Council proposed that the 
item be re-worded to make it clear that all units or pieces of 
machinery and equipment forming part of a grading and packing line 
are iamcluded an the aten. 


The final version of the wording proposed by the Council 
would provide duty free entry for all machinery, apparatus and equip- 
ment for "dumping, cleaning, grading, marking, branding, labelling, 
packaging, weighing, lidding or closing, waxing, treating, drying 
fresh fruits and fresh vegetables" as well as that for conveying or 
forwarding between these operations, and for stacking and destacking, 
loading or unloading. 


The Council also proposed an item to provide duty-free entry 
for machinery, equipment and apparatus used in cooling, heating, or 
cold storing fresh fruit or fresh vegetables. The proposed item was 
intended to include the equipment and apparatus used in controlled 
atmosphere storage. 
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There is some manufacturing of machinery for grading and 
packaging in Canada; however, there were no strong objections to the 
continued duty-free entry of machinery for grading and packing. 
Canadian manufacturers seemed more interested in securing duty-free 
entry for such machinery and equipment into the U.S. market; there are 
some exports of Canadian grading machinery and it was felt that these 
could be expanded if the U.S. tariff were removed. 


On the other hand, several associations and individual manu- 
facturers raised strong objection to the revised) wording, propogedeby. 
the Council to the extent that it would encompass machinery and equip- 
ment not now covered by the item and not directly forming part of the 
grading and packing line. It was pointed out that the revised wording 
would include lift trucks which are now specifically excluded trom the 
item, as well as power transporters and other material handling equip-— 
ment. The spokesman for the Canadian Refrigeration and Air Condition- 
ing Association pointed out that the equipment used in cold storage 
plants was basically the same whether the storage was to hold fresh 
fruit and fresh vegetables or any other product. He pointed out that 
much of the business of members of the Association consisted of instal- 
ling refrigeration and cooling equipment in cold storage: facilities jor 
all kinds. However, the same spokesman stated that to the best of his 
knowledge carbon dioxide generating or reducing apparatus used in 
conjunction with controlled atmosphere storage was not made in Canada 
and his Association had no objection to such equipment entering Canada 
on a duty—free basis, as long as it is nob madeqin this country. 


The Board is of the opinion that most grading and packing 
machinery and equipment required by growers ana packersuis Olgs peciad 
designpand peculiaryLo-thal industry; and mequmred 1 oyeucigiamiced 
quantities that production in Canada, other than to serve regional 
markets, is unlikely to be economically feasible.  ~[he Boards se nere— 
fore recommending the introduction of a new item to provide duty-free 
entry for machinery and equipment forming part of a grading and packing 
line, other than scales, from the feed table, bin or hopper, to the 
lidding or closing machine. There are several Canadian producers of 
scales and the Board is satisfied that, for the most part, the scales 
required by packing plants are readily available from Canadian suppliers. 


The Board is not recommending the inclusion of ancillary 
equipment such as fork lift trucks and refrigeration equipment which 
are commonly used by a large number of industries and which, for the 
most part, are available from Canadian producers. 


The Board is recommending a new item to provide duty-free 
entry for apparatus used in generating carbon digxide or reducing the 
carbon dioxide content in the controlled atmosphere storage of fresh 
fruit and fresh vegetables or for controlling the atmosphere in green- 
houses. 


The question as to whether or not mushrooms were covered by 
the phrase "fresh vegetables'"' was raised with the Board prior to the 
second hearing. The Board was advised by the administrative author- 
ities that they would accept machinery and equipment for mushrooms 
under a provision for machinery for fresh fruit and fresh vegetables. 
The Board's correspondence exchanged with the Department of National 
Revenue in this connection is reproduced in Appendix Ill of this report. 
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It seems to the Board that in this context the words fresh vegetables 
would include any product commonly used as a vegetable even though it 
may not be a vegetable in the botanical sense, for example, tomatoes 


and cucumbers. 


Da. 


RECOMMENDED SCHEDULE 


1. That tariff item 40920-1, and the enumeration of goods and the 
rates of-duty set opposite that item be struck out and that the 


following items, enumerations of goods and rates of duty be 


inserted in. the Customs Tariif: 


Tari Lt Goods Subject to Duty 
Item and Free Goods 
Ai Combination bagging or boxing 


and weighing machines; box 
dumpers, box.or bag tilers., 
highpilers not including 
fork, lity trucks; prading, 
grating, washing or wiping 
machines; machines for 
making or lidding boxes; 

all the foregoing for fresh 
fruit. .or-Eresh vegetables; 
parts of all the foregoing 


til Machines for topping vegetables; 
machines “frorebunching: or tying 
cut flowers, vegetables or 
nurséerye suock parts, of yall 
the foregoing 


LIT Machinery and equipment, other 
tman scales, for use in 
grading or packing lines 
exclusively for fresh fruit 
orerresh vegetables, ‘Trom 
the, dumper, teed table, bin 
or hopper to the box or bag 
elesing machine, inelusive; 
parts of all the foregoing 


fey Carbon dioxide generators or 
reducers for use in con- 
trolling the atmosphere in 
greenhouses or in storage 
planuswior fresh fruit. or 
fresh vegetables; parts of 
all the foregoing 


Bricgish 
Prefer- 
ential 
Tera © 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Most-— 
Favoured-— 
Nation 
Lae t t 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


General 
hei a 


SD eee 


Bera. Cis 


BoP scr 


Ber yerei 


De 


eo at provision. tor 
Keg-graders and egg-cleaners; 
and 


Silage caps; 


be made in tariff item 40924-1 after the phrase: 
NAL] the foregoing for use on the farm for tara purposes oy 37) 


First Vice-Chairman 


ie 
Pe pe ee 


Second Vice<Chairman 


ty acs 
ee Member 


Ottawa, November 15, 1966. 
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NOTES ON RECOMMENDED ITEMS 


relating to machinery and equipment for fresh fruit and fresh veget- 
ables 


Recommended Item I 


Combination bagging or boxing and weighing machines; box dumpers, box 
or bag fillers, highpilers not including fork lift trucks; grading, 
grating, washing or wiping machines; machines for making or lidding 
boxes; all the foregoing for fresh fruit or fresh vegetables; parts of 
all the foregoing 


Free Free Jou Ce 


Recommended Item II 


Machines for topping vegetables; machines for bunching or tying cut 
flowers, vegetables or nursery stock; parts of all the foregoing 


Free Free 35u pos 


Recommended Items I and II are parts of existing item 
40920—-1 without any significant change in wording or in rates of duty 
except that the rate recommended under the General Tariff is 35 p.c. - 
the same as the statutory rate on machinery in the 42700 series of 
tariff items. The purpose of these two recommended items is to break 
down the existing item into separate items each covering goods which 
relate to one another or to a particular function. See also notes on 
Recommended Item III. 


There were no proposals received respecting grating machines 
and little interest expressed in them; in these circumstances and 
because the item is bound under GATT, the Board does not recommend 


any change. 
Recommended Item III 


Machinery and equipment, other than scales, for use in grading or 
packing lines exclusively for fresh fruit or fresh vegetables, from 
the dumper, feed table, bin or hopper to the box or bag closing ma- 
Cine inclusive. parts of all the foregoing 


Free Free Say on oe 


This item is intended to encompass all the machinery and 
equipment, other than scales, in grading or packing lines to be used 
exclusively for fresh fruit or fresh vegetables. 


Much of the equipment in modern grading or packing lines is 
designed or produced solely for such use. There is some grading 
equipment produced in Ontario and New Brunswick, largely for regional 
markets. In the Board's view the volume of this special equipment 
required by the Canadian market is such that its production in Canada 
aside from production to serve local markets, is not economically 
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feasible. The Board concurs with the view expressed by several Cana- 
dian producers of such equipment who considered that their interests 
would be better served by the elimination of the United States tariff 
on such equipment than by the imposition of a tariff on imports of 
such equipment into Canada. 


There are several manufacturers of scales in Canada and of 
equipment which automatically weighs, computes the package price and 
prints the label. They urged that the protection now accorded to 
their products remain in effect; the Board considers that these Cana- 
dian producers can satisfy the requirements of grading and packing 
lines as far as scales are concerned. While the Board is recommending 
the continuation of the existing duty-free provision for combination 
bagging or boxing and weighing machines in Recommended Item I, it is 
recommending that scales be excluded from the coverage of Recommended 
item Lil, 


Recommended Item III is intended to cover only equipment used 
in grading or packing lines which are used to grade or pack fresh fruit 
or fresh vegetables only. Equipment used for other products in ad- 
dition to fresh fruit or fresh vegetables would not fall under the 
Recommended Item, i.e., equipment used by a wholesale food distributor 
or a chain store to package fresh fruit or fresh vegetables and also 
to package meat or other products would not qualify for entry under 
the Recommended Item since such equipment would not be used exclusively 
for fresh fruit or fresh vegetables. 


Recommended Item III does not encompass machinery used by 
canneries, food processing plants and others who may not be considered 
to be operating "grading or packing lines"; however, Recommended Item I 
would encompass such machinery to the same extent as does existing 
item 40920-1, with continued duty-free entry under both the British 
Preferential and Most—Favoured—Nation Tariffs. 


Recommended Item IV 


Carbon dioxide generators or reducers for use in controlling the 
atmosphere in greenhouses or in storage plants for fresh fruit or 
fresh vegetables; parts of all the foregoing 


Free Free opie 


This is a new item to provide duty-free entry for apparatus 
used to generate carbon dioxide and to reduce the carbon dioxide 
content in greenhouses and controlled atmosphere storage. 


In controlled atmosphere or "C.A."t storage, the atmosphere 
is principally nitrogen -- about 95 per cent -- with 2 to 3 per cent 
oxygen and 14 to 2 per. cent carbon dioxide. The marketable life of 
fresh fruit or fresh vegetables kept in such an atmosphere in a high- 
humidity cold storage is greatly extended. 


In the early C.A. storage plants the respiration of the 
products reduced the oxygen content and increased the carbon 
dioxide content; however, in modern C.A. storage plants the storage 


a2 


atmosphere is circulated through a burner which quickly reduces the 
oxygen content of the atmosphere. Any excess carbon dioxide produced 
by the respiration of the produce is removed by circulating the atmos-— 
phere through a "scrubber" -- a carbon dioxide reducing apparatus. 


Thus, the carbon dioxide generating and reducing apparatus 
quickly creates the desirable atmosphere in the storage; such equip— 
ment also makes it possible to withdraw some of the produce for 
marketing, reseal the storage area and: quickly restore the ©.A. con- 
ditions. 


The same equipment is also used to some extent to control 
the growth of nursery stock in greenhouses and provision for this use 
is also made in the recommended item. 


There are now ninety-four C.A. storage plants in Canada and 
some greenhouses equipped with C.A. apparatus. While the number is 
increasing it is not considered that the demand for the generating 
and reducing apparatus would warrant the encouragement of its produc- 
tion in Canada. The Board is therefore recommending this duty-free 
item to cover such equipment. However, the piping, ducts and valves 
used with the apparatus are standard products available from many 
producers and the Recommended Item does not include them. 
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NOTES ON EXISTING ITEM 


relating to machinery and equipment for fresh fruit and fresh veget-— 
ables 


Kxisting Item 40920-1 


40920-1 Combination bagging or boxing and weighing machines, and 
grading, grating, washing and wiping machines for fresh 
iraih or fresh vegevables; highpilers not including 


fork Tiry crucks, box dumpers, box or bag fillers, all 
for use in packing and storing fresh fruit or fresh 
vegetables; machines for making or lidding boxes for 
fruit or vegetables; machines for topping vegetables; 
machines for bunching or tying cut flowers, vegetables 
or nursery stock; egg-graders and egg-cleaners; silage 
caps; parts of the foregoing 


Free Free Free 


With the deletion of this item all the goods now provided 
for in it would fall under the Board's recommended items with the 
exception of "egg-graders and egg-cleaners; silage caps;". In the 
second part of its Recommended Schedule the Board suggests that 
provision for these goods be made in tariff item 40924-1. 


The only significant change is contained in Recommended 
Item III, This item provides for all machinery and equipment other 
than scales for use in grading or packing lines exclusively for fresh 
fruit or fresh vegetables. Otherwise the provisions of the existing 
item would be replaced by Recommended Items I and II. 


The existing item covers a mixture of goods and Recommended 
Items I and II are intended to segregate those goods closely related 
to one another or to a particular function. 


The Board is recommending that the rate under the General 
iepitt be 35 p.c., as it~is in the 42700 series of tariff items 
cavering machinery. Having in mind those infrequent circumstances 
when the General Tariff rate is of some significance, it seems desir- 
able that it should be greater than the rate under the Most—Favoured- 
Nation Tariff. 
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APPENDIX I 
STATISTICS 
Table 
E Farm value of commercial production of fruit and vegetables, 
by region, 1957-65 
z Farm value of commercial production of principal fruits and 
vegetables, 1957-65 
3 Farm value of commercial production of apples and potatoes, 
by region, 1957-65 
4 Farm value of production of mushrooms, by province, 1957-65 
3 Controlled atmosphere storage plants and capacity, by 
province, at October 1966 
6 Apples in cold storage and wholesale warehouses, selected 
provinces, by months, November 1964 to June 1966 
7 Purchases of equipment by 49 grading and packing plants, 
1963-65 
8 Distribution of purchases of equipment by 49 grading and 


packing plants, by function, 1963-65 


9 Cost of operating an apple packing line, New York State, 1958 
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Table 1 


Farm Value of Commercial Production of Fruit and Vegetables 


by Region, 1957-6 


Atlantic Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia Canada 
- thousand dollars - 

PruLt 
1957 Leo BS ID 18430 - 4A NS OS) 
1958 3,200 6,475 PA AGIA - deg LEN ATS 
1959 3,860 6,924 Lope - es 5/0 43,492 
1960 Regs f(s 6,930 Zi, Loo - eal, pono s 
1961 6,194 5,769 24,088 - nly veya 53092 
1962 See oe La) 22, (IA _ 21,186 58,981 
1963 5 IOR i009 Pg ieee - PS esns@) Cr 2de 
1964 5,893 11,023 31,990 : 25,048 73,95k 
1965(8) 8,005 9,351 28,421 ss 18,602 64,379 
Vegetables(b) -— thousand dollars - 
L957 a7 09 a3 27 Loe Vig pee hal Mae 13h, 568 
1958 PITS fhe) Bote fier Homa Pe to 20.030 122 823 
Bee sy) So eared) 34,506 55,964 1076, (389 jaliey Nie 25395, 
1960 27,200 334818 58,050 ee a eis 1G pes ett 
1961 oe PPPS b Die gl 10,446 Ale a0) Ny Oe FUE. 
1962 20398) 28,341 60,040 eee Sete Bay belle) 
1963 32,459 29 0 Det ie SES, 10,106 142,663 
196448) 63,067 35,306 70,068 25 583 12,709 206,733 
1965 : a ee. 20: - fy 
Fruit and Vegetables (b) - thousand dollars 
Vhs 35) 335185 36, L272 66,382 crag a. Paaie (EGA 77, 0oL 
1958 21,o38 38,209 Gi eee ale ae Hovey! 166,968 
O59 1,3 ,687 Lease @) 75,096 LOR ie? AO 196,046 
1960 32,080 40,748 82, 200 LD G3 20 Gee 196,762 
1961 21689 33,062 oO 022 10,446 Pas aie at 174 46G 
1962 B3RoeL 38,050 aya lope LAS hee ey 198 31LOn 
1963 38,343 [ORS bie, 84,473 LES ea ke 23.275 209, 
1964(a) 68,960 46,329 102,058 25,583 37,757 280,687 
1965 a2 ae oS big Pi 
(a) Preliminary 


(b) Includes potatoes; excludes mushrooms 


Source: 


DBoo. Value of Fruit Production: 


Acreage and Production of 


Commercial Vegetables, Cat. No. 22-003; Field Crop Handbooks, 
Cat, No. 21—507 
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Farm Value of Production of Mushrooms, 


Atlantic 

Provinces 

& Quebec Ontario 
Ine ens eee 
1958 ea oY | 
SS dora erie PAT 
1960 Pe is 
1961 2,388 
1962 2,378 
1963 ni 2,050 
1965 Sea 


Provinces 


Prairie 


$000 


371 
1435 


(a) Atlantic Provinces, Quebec and Ontario 


Source: 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


by Province, 1957-65 


British 
Columbia 


(ee. 
(ee 
77h 
820 
ae 
921 
799 
1,188 
1,229 


Table 4 


Total 


3,051 
pilates 
3,698 
33596 
3,180 
BP299 
3,649 
(eyeiey: 
(Osea ih 


Table) 


Numbers and Capacity of Controlled Atmosphere Storage Plants 
by Province, October 1966 


Size, or Plant 


imetOO0 bu. 


tess than 20 

2ieTo 50 

51. 0: 100 

PO1l to. 150 

151 and over 
Total 


less than 20 

21-50 

51-100 

101-150 

151 and over 
Total 


Source: 


Nova New 
Scotia Brunswick 
i - 
Ll Be 
L3 1 
85 - 
- 45 
fas - 
162 15 


Berta Sh 


Columbia 


Quebec Ontario 
no, of plants 
20 2h 
8 9 
4 6 
2 be 
ot Peecaiat 
pe 82 
capacity in '000 bu. 
26 313 
257 bie 
261 395 
280 ~ 
180 ~ 
tee 1.025 


Cold Storages for Apples in Canada, October, 1966 


99305—62 


Canada 


56 
20 
ce 


Fh 


Canada Dept. of Agriculture, List of Controlled Atmosphere 


64, 


Table 6 


Apples in Cold Storage ao Wholesale Warehouses, Selected 
Provinces, by Months‘*’, November 1964 to June 1966 


Nova British 
Sle oun es! Quebec Ontario Columbia Canada 
- thousand bushels - 


1964 

Nov Se: alae NS) 3,450 4,656 Lisa 
Dec 777 1,406 Po) 3,836 9,136 
1965 

Jan ALM 1,169 Pap BO) adie, 6,7 (3 
Feb 252 96h, 1,675 1,607 1,673 
Mar. ee (eke 262 932 in Lae 
Apr 63 137 875 52h 1,979 
May 36 ei) D443 264 slo 
June 2D 3 290 Li I 627 
July ) 

ae data not Aoiieensa 

Octane) 

Nov eee Sipe Beele By 639 Loo 
Dec uk 250h9 ZR ou: Aay(O5 Oe fee 
1966 

Jan. 604, BA ls Poa Oi eee (ser: 
Beis 300 lS 1,889 9771 SY idl 
Mar. 140 oan Bey she. pid Sieled: 
Apr. 10 868 OL 282 rape rales) 
May 16 oils iene 108 iyi hi@) 
June y) 243 Shel 2 703 


(a) As of first business day of each month 


(b) Cold storage statistics for apples are collected only from 
November to June 


Source: D.B.S., Fruit in Cold Storage and Wholesale Warehouses in 
Canada, Cat. No. 32-010 
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Pees 
Purchases of Equipment by 49 Grading 
and Packing Plants, 1963-65 

Per Gent 

Function Domestic Imported Total Imported 
"000 dollars 

Dumping eee 5S. 1 (Sie fee 
Cleaning, washing & drying 80.8 38.6 69.4, 56 
Sizing he 22.9 25,2 81 
Filling and weighing Ze 5 T2.9 Ole fe 
Package closing 14.6 ee Calegil 53 
Conveying cisiale B79 96.5 60 
Complete grading lines ~ Loe S Liao LOO 
Total grading & packing 126.5 hol. 7 588.3 ie) 
Regrigeration and storage 210.7 15.8 LO2.5 332 
Transporting Leos LORY 290.9 36 
Total all equipment 629.4 lee es Ol ed, 53 
eource: Wariit Board ‘survey 

Table 8 


Distribution of Purchases of Equipment by 49 Grading 
and Packing Plants, by Function, 1963-65 


Function Domestic Imported Total 


per cent of purchases 


Dumping ee dy 1286 1236 
Cleaning, washing & drying Zi 3 Soh Piss 
Sizing neg erie 4.8 
Filling and weighing L720 FRE ey 8) 
Package closing Ns 326 eS. 
Conveying 3065 B25 16.4 
Complete grading lines ~ Le el Die 
Total grading & packing 1007.0 100.0 100.0 
Grading and packing 20 64.8 43.8 
Refrigeration and storage Oe) 205 GSS: 
Transporting 29.6 ae! ele 
Total all purchases 100.0 10000 100.0 


source: Tariff Board survey 


Cost of Operating an Apple Packing Line, 
New York State, 1958 


Number 
Equipment Used 
No. 

Friction chain conveyor a 
Drum dumper i 
Empty box conveyor at 
Spreader belt after 

dumper Es 
Leaf eliminator iL 
Sorting table (including 

cull chutes & belt) af 
Brusher a. 
Spreader belt after 

brusher ds 
24" dimension sizer with 

take-away belts af 
S51 edietribputor bel ui 
Chain eliminator with 

take-away belts a 
L1' return-flow belt i 
Packing stand 6 
Power shunt if 
Cull elevator yi 
Utility grade conveyor 

& chain sizers i 
Automatic box fillers 4 
Utility grade return belt 1 
46* filled box conveyor a 


Total Cost 


66 


Installed 
Cost 


Per Unit 


170 
1,690 
ao 


425 
230 


2,580 
715 


oi} 


Tove 


Installed 
Cost 
ee ee 


170 
1,690 
9) 


Lee 
930 


2,580 
715 


pits 


5,400 
1,650 


1,50 
3,340 
270 
1,575 
95 


rlegueeie 
2,340 
640 


Bae a): 2) 


2h, 140 


Table 9 


Annual Cost 
of Ownership 


and Operation 


31.86 
268.99 
Tie! 


7h.47 
84.09 


407.30 
1S. Oe 


87.45 


849.20 
20>, 08 


78.08 
523.64 
Seyaie 
pote rie 
18.38 


187.30 
454.95 
106.66 


98.55 
3,964.87 


Cay} 


(a) Costs include depreciation, interest, insurance and taxes, power 


and maintenance; depreciation.is. based on expected life ofvizZ 
Based on operation of the line at an annual rate of 
50,000 boxes (42,200 Canadian bushels) per year. 
operated at 900 U.S. boxes per day (760 Canadian bu. per day) 


years. 


for 450 hrs. (56¢ days) per year. 


Source: 


AVMs. No. 530; Washington, D.C, Ula. 


The line was 


U.S.D.A., An Experimental Packing Line for McIntosh Apples, 


4 
if 
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Tlarite History 


Tariff Item 40920-1 (GATT) -— Previousl O9e(2 


Combination bagging or boxing and weighing machines, and grading, 
grating, washing and wiping machines for fresh fruit or fresh vege— 
tables; highpilers not including fork 1@ft trucks, box dumpens,” box 
or bag fillers, all’ for use in*packing and = svomimice breseia vd to. 
fresh vegetables; machines for making or lidding boxes for fruit or 
vegetables; machines for topping vegetables; machines for bunching or 
tyine cut flowers, vegetables orsnursery stock; ezg2—-sraders andees2— 
cleaners; silage caps; parts of the foregoing 


pas M.F.N. General 


WOove Marchal) cec Piece Pree 


Prior to Mareh 15, 1957/7 the atem did not include combination 
boxing and weighing machines, highpilers not including fork lift 
trucks, box dumpers, box or bag Tillers; for use in packtine sandecion— 
ing fresh fruit or fresh vegetables. These goods were classified 
under tariff item 42/a,iPree under the British Preferential iarii? sand 
at 7 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, when of a class or 
kind not made in Canada and under item 427 at 10 p.c. under the 
British Preferential Tariff and 223 p.c. under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation Tariff, when of a class or kind made in Canada. 


1955 April 6 Free Free Free 


Prior to April 6, 1955 the item was as follows: 
Fruit and vegetable grading, grating, washing and wiping machines; 
combination bagging and weighing machines; machines for topping vege- 
tables; machines for bunching and/or tying cut flowers, vegetables and 
nursery stock; machines for making or lidding boxes for fruat or) veze— 
tables; egg-graders and ege—-cleaners; silage caps; parts of the fore— 
going 


LoDo Pepruary <0 Pree Free Free 


Prior to February 20, 1953 the item was numbered 409e(ii) 
and was as follows: 
Fruit and vegetable grading, grating, washing and wiping machines and 
combination bagging and weighing machines, and complete parts thereof; 
machines for topping vegetables, and machines for bunching and/or 
tying cut flowers, vegetables and nursery stock, and complete parts 
thereof; machines and complete parts thereof for making or lidding 
boxes for fruit or vegetables; egg-graders and egg-cleaners, and com- 
plete parts thereof, not including aluminum parts 


Silage caps were classified according to their nature or 
composition. 


1948, January 1 (GATT) Free 
Seas iiba ey ai ieee ree Pree 
ee April 330 Free Does AO Sa rrele 
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Prior to April 30, 1941 the item did not include machines 
for making boxes for fruit or vegetables. These goods were classified 
under tariff item 42/7a, Free under the British Preferential Tariff and 
at 273 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


Bales Mra & General 
1939, April 26 Free pas Cle LO: Wc, 


Prior to April 26, 1939 the item did not include fruit and 
vegetable grating machines or box-lidding machines. These goods were 
classified under tariff item 427a, Free under the British Preferential 
Tariff and at 273 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


1939, January 1 (United States Trade 
Agreement ) i) ones 
1937, February 26 Free Saerke LO peee 


Prior to February 26, 1937 the item did not include egg- 
cleaners. They wereyclassified under tariff item 42/7a, Free under the 
British Preferential Tariff and at 273 p.c. under the Most-—Favoured- 
Nation Tariff. 


1936, May 2 Free Spwee LOvosies 


Prior to May 2, 1936 the item was as follows: 
Fruit and vegetable grading, washing and wiping machines and combina- 
tion bagging and weighing machines, and complete parts thereof 


Machines for topping vegetables and machines for bunching 
and/or tying cul flowers, vegetables and nursery stock were classified 
under tariff item 408f, Free under the British Preferential Tariff and 
at 15 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. Egg graders were 
classified under item 461 at rates of 10 p.c. under the British Pre- 
ferential Tariff and 30 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


1593p hord tb Free LOvpae: LOapeCs 


Priorrcompridet9, 195. the item did not provide. for com-= 
bination bagging and weighing machines. These goods were classified 
Mrnoeratarett eebem Ye 7a rates of 15: p.¢. under ‘the British Preferen-— 
tial Tariff and 273 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


175, June 2 Free LO esx OO 2G 


Prior to June 2, 1931 tariff items 409e(i) and 409e(ii) were 
brought together as item 409e. The item was as follows: 
Spraying and dusting machines and attachments therefor, including hand 


sprayers; fruit and vegetable grading machines and attachments therefor; 
apparatus specially designed for sterilizing bulbs; pressure testing 


apparatus for determining maturity of fruit, pruning hooks; pruning 


shears; and complete parts of all the foregoing 


Fruit and vegetable washing and wiping machines were classi- 
fiedminder. taratt item 427a at rates of 15 p.c. under the British Pre- 
ferential Tariff and 25 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


400) 
Bor M.F.N. General 


1930, September 17 Free ee cr Sees 


Prior to September 17, 1930 the item was as follows: 
Spraying and dusting machines and attachments therefor, including hand 
sprayers, for farm purposes only; fruit or vegetable grading machines 
and_ attachments therefor; apparatus specially designed for sterilizing 
bulbs; pressure testing apparatus for determining maturity of fruit; 


pruning hooks; pruning shears; and complete parts of all the foregoing 
1930, May 2 Free LOepees IG TDs es 


Prior to May 2, 1930 fruit and vegetable grading machines 
were classified under tariff item 448 which was as follows: 
Spraying machines, fruit or vegetable grading machines, apparatus 
specially designed for sterilizing bulbs, pressure testing apparatus 
for determining maturity of fruit, incubators for hatching eggs, 
brooders for rearing young fowl, pruning hooks, pruning shears, hay 
loaders, potato diggers, fodder or feed cutters, grain crushers, 
fanning mills} hay tedders, farm or field/roliers, post hole Wiggers, 
snaths, milking machines, milking machine attachments; centrifugal 
machines for testing butter fat, milk or cream; pasteurizers for 
dairying purposes; equipment for generating electric power for farm 
purposes only, viz: engine, generator, storage battery and switch 
board; stumping machines, and other agricultural implements, n.o.p.; 


and complete parts of articles specified in this tariff item 


Attachments for fruit or vegetable grading machines were 
classified: according to their nature or composition. 


192), March az Db DF Os LO psc. ORO Reo Pace 


Prior to March 2, 1929 item 448 was as follows: 
Spraying machines, fruit or vegetable grading machines, incubators for 
hatching eggs, brooders for rearing young fowl, pruning hooks, pruning 
shears, hay loaders, potato-diggers, fodder or feed cutters, grain 
crushers, fanning mills, hay tedders, farm or field rollers, post hole 
diggers, snaths, milking machines, milking machine attachments; centri- 
fugal machines for testing butter fat, milk or cream; pasteurizers for 
dairying purposes; equipment for generating electric power for farm 
purposes only, viz: engine, generator, storage battery and switch 
board; stumping machines, and other agricultural implements, n.o.p.; 


and complete parts of articles specified in this tariff item 
1926, April 16 Stare COE omer a Brey 


Prior to April 16, 1926 item 448 was as follows: 
Spraying machines, fruit or vegetable grading machines, incubators for 
hatching eggs, brooders for rearing young fowl, pruning hooks, pruning 
shears, hay loaders, potato-diggers, fodder or feed cutters, grain 
crushers, fanning mills, hay tedders, farm or field rollers, post hole 
diggers, snaths, milking machines, milking machine attachments; centri- 
fugal machines for testing butter fat, milk or cream; stumping ma- 
chines, and other agricultural implements, n.o.p., and complete parts 


of articles specified in this tariff item 


ve 


Bar. Her. General 
1924, April 11 Dpece LOG. et LO ee 


Prior to April 11, 1924 item 448 was as follows: 
Fruit or vegetable grading machines, incubators for hatching eggs, 
brooders for rearing young fowl, pruning hooks, pruning shears, hay 
loaders, potato-diggers, fodder or feed cutters, grain crushers, 
fanning mills, hay tedders, farm or field rollers, post hole diggers, 
snaths, and other agricultural implements, n.o.p., and complete parts 


pieerolcles Specii led in this tariiit aten 
1922, May 24 LO aes i O.cs Wey Tok 


Prior to May 24, 1922 fruit and vegetable grading machines 
were classified under tariff item 453 as machinery composed wholly or 
itapar or seroneor stccei@at tne rates Of 1> p.c. under the British Pre— 
ferential Tariff and 25 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


Note: The parts of an item relevant to existing tariff item 40920-l, 
are wider! ined. 
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APPENDIX III 


CORRESPONDENCE RE 


FRESH MUSHROOMS 


Th 


THE TARIFF BOARD 
LA COMMISSION DU TARIF 


Ottawa 4, Ontario 
April 1, 1966 


Mr, R.C, Labarge, 

Deputy Minister of National Revenue, 
Customs and Excise Division, 

Ottawa 2, Ontario 


Dear Mr, Labarge: 


In the context of our Reference 137 covering machinery 
and equipment used for fresh fruits or fresh vegetables the 
matter of mushrooms has come up. 


We have been requested in any item we should recommend 
to replace tariff item 40920-1 that we should use the phrase "fresh 
fruits, or fresh vegetables, including mushrooms." 


This suggestion does not appeal to me very much. In the 
first place I do not know how many other items in the tariff or in 
other legislation might be involved. However, more important it 
seems to me that where the word vegetable appears in the context 
where it refers to products which are used as mushrooms are used 
then it would be logical to include mushrooms within the meaning 
of the word vegetable. 


In this connection I attach a copy of a letter from 
Dr, A.P. Chan addressed to Mr. King of the Canadian Horticultural 
Council, which Mr. King has passed along to me. You will note that 
Dr, Chan points out that there are products which, in the botanical 
sense, are not vegetables but are used as vegetables and have been 
known as vegetables, and he feels that it would be logical to con- 
sider mushrooms as vegetables. 


I would appreciate your advice as to whether an item 
providing for "machinery and equipment for fresh fruits or fresh 
vegetables" would be interpreted as including such machinery and 
equipment, for mushrooms. 


Yours sincerely, 


Geo. H. Glass, 
First Vice-Chairman 


Enel. 


ts 


CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
RESEARCH BRANCH 
PLANT RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


Ottawa, Canada 
December 30, 1965. 


Mr. John King. 

Assistant Secretary, 

Canadian Horticultural Council, 
2i9 Queen Street, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear. hing: 


Further to your request for a classification of the cultivated 
mushroom, we can only offer the following statement: 


In general, conventional botanists regard fungi as lower forms of 
plant life and as such belong to the Plant Kingdom. Since the 
mushroom is an edible fungus and is used as a vegetable, there are a 
number of precedents which would permit interpretation on the basis 
of useage. Examples are tomato, cucumber, squash eta which are 
fruits in the botanical sense but since they are used as vegetables 
the general public accepts them and knows them as vegetables. We 
therefore feel that there is no other logical classification for 
mushrooms other than as a vegetable. 


I trust that this statement will be helpful to you. 


Pours sincerely, 


A.P. Chan, 
Acting Director. 
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NATIONAL REVENUE, CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 
REVENU NATIONAL, DOUANES ET ACCISE 


Refer to: 
4020-56 
6/9951 


Ottawa 2, 
April li) 1966. 


Mra Geo wd. walass., 
First Vice-Chairman, 
Theslariff Board , 
219 Argyle Avenue, 
Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Glass: 


In the absence of Mr. Labarge, 1 have for reply your letter of 

April lst and enclosure, concerning Reference No. 137 covering pro- 
posed wording of a tariff item to replace tariff item 40920-l1. Your 
comments concerning Mushrooms in relation to fresh fruits and fresh 
vegetables are noted. 


Vegetables and fruits in various forms are listed in tariff items 
8305-1 to 10704-1. Mushrooms are named in tariff items 8500-1 and 
8505-1. Whether or not mushrooms are regarded as vegetables would 
have no effect on the administration of these tariff items. 


In the administration of tariff item 40920-1, it is noted that 
various dictionaries define mushrooms as edible tunes se Neverticiose. 
in view of the advice given by Dr. A.P. Chan, Department of Agri- 
culture and by others, the Department is prepared to accept machinery 
and equipment for Tre enone under a provision for "machinery and 
equipment for fresh fruits or fresh vegetables". 


Tours very truly, 


AsR. ‘Hind, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Customs. 
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95283—13 


Tye Hencurable Mitchell Sharp, P.C., M.P. 
Ministerror Winence 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Sharp: 


I refer to your letter of December 13, 1965, in which 
you requested the- larite Board to conduct an inquiry respecting 
certain precision instruments and apparatus. 


im sconrormity with Section 6 of the Tariff Board Act, 
I have the honour to transmit the Report of the Board relating 
to the precision instruments and apparatus, in Inglish and in 
French.® Avcopy ofliihe’transcriptiof the proceedings at the 
public hearings accompanies the Report. 


¥Yoursesincernely, 


Chairman 


SYMBOLS 


Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


In statistical tables, indicates a reported figure 
which disappears on rounding, or is negligible 


A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a 
table 


A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text 


Denotes a Dominion Bureau of Statistics import or 
export statistical class 


Denotes a page from the transcript of proceedings 
at the public hearing unless the context 
clearly indicates another cited reference 


The sum of the {ieures/in a table may differ from 
the total, owing to rounding 
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OTTAWA, December 13, 1965 


Mrs iG. “Audette, . 0. 
Chairman 

The Tariff Board 
OTTAWA. 


Dear Mr. Audette: 


PhesGovernmentl has received representations to the 
eifecy that the provisions of the Customs Tariff relating to 
Cerpain precision insvuruments end’ 4agparatus Used an such 
activities as engineering, surveying and drafting, and to 
machinists or metal workers' precision tools and measuring 
instruments are in need of review and revision in the light of 
technological developments which have taken place since many of 
ine present, provisions were antrodiuced. 


ime thnereiore, direc. the larzire Board vO make-a study 
and report under section 4(2) of the Tariff Board Act on tariff 
items 43125-1, 43130-1, 43130-2, 43150-1 and 43155-1. The 
Board may also include in its study other related items which 
it cons ers relkevaniu LO ito enquiry. 


If the Boardts study should indicate that amendments 
to the Customs Tariff are desirable, I would request the Board 
to prepare a revised schedule of tariff items, with recommenda- 
Cicis ac tO rales Of Auiny. 


Nourse sancerely, 


MITCHELL SHARP 
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Date of Public Hearing 


and 


List of Companies and Associations 


which made Representations 


A public hearing before the Board was held at Ottawa on 
January 9 and 10, 1967. Companies and Associations which made 


representations were: 


Agatronics Ltd. 
Barringer Research Limited 
*Carsen Instruments Limited 
Dalcan Equipment, Ltd. 
Electronic Industries Association 
of Canada 
*Federation of British Hand Tool 
Manufacturers, The 
*Gauge and Tool Makerst Association, The 
Hildon Corporation Limited 
Huntec Limited 
James Neill & Co. Canada Limited 
*Lufkin Rule Co. of Canada, Ltd., The 
McPhar Geophysics Limited 
Sharpe Instruments of Canada Limited 
L.S. Starrett Co. of Canada Ltd., The 
L.5S. Starrett Co. Lltd., The 
L.S.) Starrett Co., .he 
Wild of Canada Limited 


*Not represented at the hearing 


Toronto, Ontario 
Rexdale, Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario 
Calgary, Alberta 


Toronto, Ontario 


Sheffield, Ingland 
London, England 
Toronto, Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario 
Barrie, Ontario 
Don Mills, Ontario 
Downsview, Ontario 
Rexdale, Ontario 
Jedburgh, Scotland 
Athol » Mass. Usu.n-. 
Ottawa, Ontario 
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INTRODUCTION 


This Report is concerned with precision instruments and 
apparatus covered in tariff items 43125-1, 43130-1, 43130-2, 43150-1 
and 43155-1. All the goods under these items are allowed duty-free 
entry under the British Preferential Tariff. The goods provided for 
in item 43150-1 are also duty-free when imported under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff; those under tariff items 43130-2 and 43155-1 
are dutiable at 5 p.c., M.F.N. and those under items 43125-1 and 
43130-1, at 9 p.c., M.F.N. Some of the items are end-use in that the 
goods provided for must be used for the specified purposes; other 
items, while descriptive of types of goods which certain users require, 
are not restricted in coverage to importations by those users. The 
tariff items under review are reproduced in Appendix II, with their 
histories 


The five tariff items referred to the Board by the Minister 
of Finance do not pertain to a specific industry; the items deal with 
four types of goods as follows: 


Tariff Item 43125-l1 - named machinistst or metal workers precision 
tools and measuring instruments as well as 
machinists't or metal workers?t precision tools 
and measuring instruments not otherwise pro- 
widedaitor in the-Customs Tariff: 


Tariff Items 43130-1 
and_43130-2 - named engineers’, surveyors’? and draftsmen'ts 
precision instruments and apparatus and 
drafting instruments of all kinds; 


Tariff Item 43150-l - geophysical surveying precision instruments 
and equipment, of a class or kind not made in 
Canada; for use exclusively in prospecting for, 
or in the exploration and development of, 
petroleum, natural gas, water wells and 
minerals, or for geophysical studies for 
engineering projects; 


Tariff Item 43155-l1 - photogrammetric instruments and equipment, of 
a class or kind not made in Canada, for use in 
the interpretation of photographs and in the 
preparation of maps and plans for photographs. 


In addition to certain specified goods, the tariff items, in 
some cases, contain general provisions which allow entry of other re- 
lated tools and equipment. The uses and the manufacture of these 
goods have changed appreciably as technological advance has continually 
extended the range of equipment and its suitability for different uses. 
However, only a few cases were cited before the Board in which the 
tariff items were said not to provide adequately for relevant products 
of interest to producers or importers. 


The word "precision", as used in tariff items 43125-l, ; 
43130-1 and 43150-1, is interpreted in the administration of the items 
and not defined specifically in Tariff legislation. To a user, the 
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precision of an instrument might be thought of in terms of its appli- 
cation and the results it achieves; to a producer, it might be thought 
of in terms of the engineering skill required and the very fine tol- 
erances permitted in the manufacturing process. The meaning of the 
word "precision", however, has never becntavserlous® problem instherad— 
ministration of these tariff items.. With respectaspecitically-tolsiten 
43125-l, for example, a spokesman for The l.o. Starrett. Co..0f Canada 
Lid.,. Rexdale, Ontario noted: 


"T am not trying to argue that the word precision is without 
question having a clear meaning; I realize it isn't, but we 
have lasted these many years with the word precision in the 
tani ir patem'las (pens @) 


The products under review vary greatly in the purposes they 
serve and in the degree of technical sophistication. They range from 
relatively simple articles such as the curves used by draftsmen to 
highly complex instruments such as plotting machines used in the pro- 
duction of maps from aerial photographs. 


Very few of the goods in the Reference can be mass produced 
and even these must generally be individually inspected and tested. 
Tooling is a major element in the cost of -producing most of the goods 
in this Reference; except for some geophysical equipment and simple 
pieces of apparatus it is generally not feasible for Canadian manu- 
facturers to tool up to produce the great variety of equipment re— 
quired in limited quantities by the Canadian markel. To be successiuls 
the Canadian producer must go beyond the domestic market, as he has 
done for certain types of geophysical equipment. The comparatively 
large amount of mineral and other exploration which is carried on in 
Canada under so many different conditions has encouraged the manu- 
facture in Canada of a very advanced range of geophysical equipment. 
Its manufacture, for wthe mostmpart, doesanotveall tors larcescani tal 
outlays for production machinery but it does require a high degree of 
technical know-how, developed through application of the equipment to 
specific tasks. Canadian producers have gained a world-wide reputation 
in the production and use of some types of geophysical equipment. 


Except for certain types of geophysical equipment made in 
Canada, the market for the tools, instruments and apparatus is supplied 
chiefly by importers, some affiliated with foreign producers. and others 
who act simply as agents or distributors of a line of equipment. some 
distributors also repair and service the equipment they sell. 


The producers of geophysical equipment in Canada rely heavily 
on imported parts which are assembled into the equipment they make, 
sell and use; their, interests were said, to. be-generally best werved, by 
free entry or at least the continuation of the relatively low rates of 
duty on such parts. This interest was reinforced by the fact that a 
considerable part of their production is exported. 


Thus, the main submissions were expressions of import in- 
terest in complete equipment or parts by Canadian producers and im- 
porters, supported to some degree by foreign suppliers. Principally 
because of the nature of the trade in the products, the Board received 
no representations from final users of the equipment, except from those 
producers who also use the equipment. There were no requests 
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specifically for higher rates of duties though there were some repre- 
sentations from producers of related equipment urging that the scope 
of the items should not be expanded to encompass goods of their manu- 
facture which are now protected by higher rates of duty. 


The articles imported under the items are not consumer goods 
but rather equipment used in the production of goods and services. 
The cost of the equipment, and of the imported parts, is a small part 
of the value of the ultimate services for which the equipment is used. 
The relatively small value of trade in the products, however, is not a 
fair measure of the very important role which the equipment has in the 
economy, or of the contribution which the production and use of such 
equipment can make to the development of scientific and technical 
skills. In this latter regard, the research and development aspects 
of the manufacture and use of the equipment, though not great in 
absolute terms when compared with larger industries, are very signifi- 
cant, These are presented in more detail in the section on geophysical 
equipment, under tariff item 43150-1, 


The Canadian market for the goods included in this 
Reference is estimated at about $15 million per year. This estimate 
excludes similar goods entered under other items in the Customs Tariff 
such as equipment and apparatus for use by universities and other 
institutions provided for in tariff item 69605-1. The estimate also 
excludes geophysical equipment of a class or kind deemed to be made in 
Canada, such as portable geiger muller counters and ground magnetom— 
eters, which are dutiable elsewhere in the Customs Tariff. The esti- 
mate of $15 million includes nearly $4 million of equipment, mostly 
seismographic, used in oil and natural gas exploration. This equip- 
ment is, for the most part, not made in Canada and was not raised as a 
matter of concern by the parties coming before the Board; it is ex- 
cluded from further consideration here. It should be noted that, if 
tariff item 43150-1 did not exist, most of this equipment for oil and 
gas exploration would be admissible duty-free under tariff item 49105-l. 


The imports include about $300,000 worth of parts used in the 
production of geophysical equipment in Canada. 


Estimates of the market, in the divisions represented by the 
tariff items, are presented in Table (1) on the following page. 


As Table (1) shows, most of the equipment is imported. 
Extensive enquiries confirmed that only a small part of the Canadian 
market is supplied from Canadian production; this is almost entirely 
geophysical equipment. Excluding the $1, million of seismographic 
equipment noted above, Canadian production, including the production 
of goods retained by producing companies for their own use or for 
rental, has apparently supplied about 35 per cent of the market for 
geophysical equipment; Canadian manufacturers do not produce a complete 
line of geophysical equipment but consider that they supply most of the 
demand for the types they do produce. It is interesting to note that 
about one-half of what they produce is exported. 
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Table (1) 


Estimate of the Canadian Market for Relevant Precision Instruments, 


October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966 


Canadian Apparent 
Tariff Item Productlon Imports Exports Consumption 
- thousand dollars - 
43125-1 ~ De - pei 
1,3130-1 - 3 432 = 3,432 
43130-2 - 306 — 306 
4.3150-1 1,100 51718) 560 5,711 (a) 
3155-1 vo 580 se 580 
Total ie nele 14,9828) 560 15,522{4) 


(a) Includes nearly $4 million of apparatus and equipment for 
petroleum and natural gas exploration and discovery 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Tariff Board Survey 


Table (2) shows the $15 million of imports by principal 
countries of origin for the twelve months, October 1, 1965 to 
September 30, 1966. The U.S.A. was the source of about 70 per cent of 
the imports; Britain, West Germany and Switzerland divided almost 
equally another 20 per cent and Japan was the other principal supplier. 
This pattern of supply appears to have been followed fairly consist- 
ently over the six preceding years. During the years 1959 to 1963 im- 
ports of precision instruments and apparatus under these tariff items 
averaged about $7 million of which just over $3 million were entered 
duty-free. The average duty collected on the dutiable goods was 8.6 
per cent (Appendix I). The appreciable increase in imports between 
1963 and 1966 seems to have applied generally to the various types of 
equipment under review. The producers of equipment in Canada did not 
suggest that the increase in imports confronted them with any 
unusually heavy competitive pressures. 


It is apparent from Table (2) that the U.S.A. is by far the 
dominant source of supply of the various kinds of equipment. Only for 
the precision survey and drafting equipment of tariff item 43130-1 
does Western Europe about equal the United States. The British inter- 
est under that item and under tariff item 43125-1 is also evident. 

For the small portion of total imports that is of photogrammetric 
equipment (tariff item 43155-1), Switzerland exceeds the U.S.A. as a 
Source ol supply, 
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Table (2) 


Imports of Goods by Relevant Tariff Items and 
by Principal Countries of Origin, October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966 


= 0 a aK) 0 
(Nas ge United of Switzer- 
Item States Britain Germany land Japan Others Total 
- thousand dollars - 

43125-L ie vie 143 89 ZS o> D 7 
43130-1 is yen eae pil (ie L67 Boe Peo 73,432 
43130=2 hike 4 68 le. si0) 1 306 
(i501. ay, 91S 148 3 51 * 51 5,171(a) 
Hig is io eo 130 4 x2 a12 Meir Fab!) 580 

Mobal Toeaty™ 1307 "a 'O0h © 1,004 723 433 14,982(8) 


(a) Includes nearly $4 million of apparatus and equipment for 
petroleum and natural gas exploration and discovery 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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TARIFF ITEM 43125-1 


The Products, the Users and the Suppliers 


Tariff item 43125-1 deals with certain specified machinists? 
or metal workers! precision tools and measuring instruments as well as 
machinistst or metal workers? precision tools and measuring 
instruments, not otherwise provided for in the Tariff. 


Brautish Most— 
Prefer— Favoured— 


Davie e Goods Subject to Duty ential Nation General 
item and Free Goods rift | Tariff Tariff 


43125-1 Machinists’? or metal workers? 
precision tools and measuring 
instruments, viz.:-— Calipers, 
micrometers, metal protrac-— 
tors and squares, bevels, 
verniers, gauges, gauge 
blocks, parallels, buttons, 
mercury plumb bobs, dividers, 
trammelsjescribers, automatic 
centre punches, hand speed 
indicators, straight edges, 
key seat clamps and other 
clamps and vises used by 
toolmakers for precision work, 
precision tools and measuring 
LNSCrUMeNLS Noes werts. of 
all the foregoing, finished 


orf nov Free Shed oleae Oeics 


While there is an ever-increasing variety of machinists? 
tools and measuring instruments being produced, some of the products in 
this study were being manufactured in the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century. The newer products, of course, are more sophisticated and 
accurate. 


Machinistst and metal workerst precision tools and measuring 
instruments are used for handling and laying out work to be processed; 
the operationsMinclude the placing of lines, circles, centres and the 
like upon the surface of the material to serve as guides in producing 
the finished product. The tools and instruments are also used to 
transfer data, for example, the size of angles, to the work piece; they 
are also used for precision inspection of the work to determine such 
factors as straightness, squareness, angularity, thickness, depth and 
distance between points. 


Although tariff item 43125-1 provides for precision tools 
and measuring instruments, no distinction between the two types of 
goods has been found necessary in the administration of the tariff 
item. Calipers, dividers, gauges, micrometers, protractors and 
verniers are considered to be precision measuring instruments but they 
are also, at times, referred to as precision tools. There are some 


95283—2 
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products listed in the item which are not regarded as precision measur— 
ing instruments but as precision tools; these include buttons, key 
seat clamps, scribers and straight edges. 


The provision in the item for precision tools and measuring 
instruments, n.o.p., allows for the importation of a large number of 
machinists’ or metal workers' tools and measuring instruments which 
are not provided for by name in the item. For-example, the provision 
could include such goods as comparators for the accurate comparison of 
standards of length, centre testers for testing the centre on machined 
work, centre finders used for layout, checking and inspection work, 
edge finders used for fast accurate location, as well as a large num- 
ber of other checking and measuring devices and some work fixtures. 


Based on a survey conducted by the Board and information 
gathered at the public hearing, there appears to be no Canadian pro- 
ducers of these machinists’ or metal workers? precision tools and 
measuring instruments. The products are sold by distributors or im- 
porters some of which are affiliated with foreign producers while 
others act as independent agents. In respect of Canadian production, 
a spokesman for Hildon Corporation Limited, Toronto, an importer, 
stated: 


"That there is no Canadian manufacturing industry is under- 
standable. In this industry it is necessary for a manu- 
facturer to produce at least one thousand types and sizes 

of precision tools and measuring instruments of a type used 
by machinists or metal workers. In the case of metal measur- 
ing rules of a kind which the trade considers to be precision 
instruments, there are more than two hundred styles and 
Variavlons. <<. 


"Because of the lack of size of the Canadian market and also 
the lack of technical skills in Canada which would be needed 
in this particular line of endeavour, it is submitted that 
no such manufacturing industry will likely be established in 
Canada in the foreseeable future." (p. 41) 


The Market 


Information on the apparent consumption for the goods pro- 
vided for in tariff item 43125-1 is not complete; however, based on 
the Board'ts survey and other information, current consumption, as 
represented by imports, is estimated at between five and six million 
dollars annually; no representations were received from Canadian pro- 
ducers of such goods. A substantial part of the imports is of prod- 
ucts not listed specifically and which therefore enter under the 
1.0. p.'? provision, of) the; item., .However,, all, of the provisions for 
specific types of equipment are used; gauges and gauge blocks, 
calipers, micrometers and metal protractors and squares are entered in 
significant amounts. In total, the named articles accounted for just 
over one-half of the surveyed imports, suggesting a Canadian market 
for these articles of about $3 million. 


The imports under tariff item 43125-1 for the period 
October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966, by major countries of origin, 
are outlined in Table (3). 
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Table (3) 


Imports under Tariff Item 43125-1 


by Major Countries of Origin, October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966 


Total Free Dutiable Duty Percentage 
Country Value Value Value Collected Supplied 
$000 $000 $t000 $000 % 
United States USES Ps 19 eed ba, 38h fpswe3 
United Kingdom od. 781 LO % thle 
Japan 23 ~ 2h 24 fae) 
Germany, Fed. Rep. 143 - 143 veg 2-0 
Switzerland 89 - 89 8 ‘aye 
Others SB. wel 92 oi Lat 
Total eye So hs) SOL 1,692 438 1.00.0 


source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Proposals and Representations 


The L.S. Starrett Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, is a major 
importer of precision tools and measuring instruments used by machin- 
ists, metal workers and toolmakers. The firm made the main proposal 
respecting tariff item 43125-1; its effect would be to have included 
in the item certain goods which are at present otherwise dutiable at a 
higher rate. The company also sought to clarify existing terminology. 
The company proposed that the general description of goods be revised 
LO% 


"Toolmakers!, machinistst or metal workers’ precision tools, 
gauges and measuring instruments". (p. 8) 


The addition of the words "toolmakers" in the caption is for the pur- 
pose of clarification and is not intended to change the coverage of 
the item; Starrett indicated that a toolmaker is regarded by some as a 
distinct class of skilled worker. For purposes of the administration 
of the item, toolmakers are regarded as machinists. The inclusion in 
the general descriptive heading also would permit deletion of the word 
"toolmakers'" from the specific provision in the item concerning key 
seat clamps and other clamps and vises. 


Starrett also proposed that the references to "gauges" and 
to"gauge blocks" be changed to "gauges of all kinds" or, alternatively, 
that the reference to "gauges" be extended to provide by name for 
other types of gauges in addition to "gauge blocks", which the company 
considers to be a category of gauge. The company indicated that it 
intended that any provision for gauges should include thickness gauges, 
designed to measure gaps or clearances, whether these are imported in 
short lengths or in rolls. At present some thickness gauges are in- 
ported in 12-inch lengths; these are allowed entry under tariff item 
43125-1. However, the same feeler stock imported in roll or dispenser 
form is classified under 44603-1 at 10 p.c., B.P. and 22% p.c., M.F.N. 
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The firm also proposed that the reference to "automatic 
centre punches" in item 43125-1 be changed so that other centre 
punches which the company regards as precision tools would be admitted 
under the item; at present other centre punches are classified accord- 
ing to the material of which they are made. 


Starrett also proposed that the provision for "key seat 
clamps and other clamps and vises used by toolmakers for precision 
work! be changed Lo Uclamps and= vices Or allvkinds Used Lor precio .cm 
work'', or that the reference to clamps and vises be extended to pro— 
vide by name for "rule clamps" and other particular types of clamps as 
well as "key seat clamps". At present rule clamps and some other types 
of clamps are not allowed under the item; rule clampseare classiized 
according to the material of which they are made; most are entered 
under tariff item Wo03— atadO) pec.) Be Pe andee tp ec eer Nr 


The company would also like to have the item extended to 
provide for "precision screwdrivers" which are specially designed for 
delicate work with small screws as used by toolmakers, watchmakers, 
jewellers and opticians, and also to provide’ for high precision rules 
of the types used by toolmakers, machinists and metal workers. At 
present the screwdrivers are classified under tariff item 43120-1 at 
10 p.c., B.P. and 223 p.c., M.F.N.; most rules, whether high precision 
Or nov, are classified Under tarit@® 1teme.o13>-1 at i> D.C... Bel mane 
225 poce, M.F IN. 


Another proposal respecting the scope of tariff item 43125-1 
was made by the Hildon Corporation Limited, Toronto, an importer of 
the goods in the item. The company supported the Starrett proposal to 
include high precision rules and also proposed the inclusion of measur- 
ing tapes. This proposal was supported by The Federation of British 
Hand Tool Manufacturers, Sheffield, Ingland and by The Gauge and Tool 
Makerd Association, London, England. 


Hildon proposed that "precision" be related to standards 
established by the Canadian Government Specifications Board. The 
company indicated that it regards rules and measuring tapes of metal 
as precision tools. Im this connection, the firm submitted that such 
goods were specifically enumerated in tariff item 43lc(now 43125-1) 
prior to May 2, 1936, as types of precision tools. At present, they 
are classified under tariff item 43135-l1, "Measuring rules and tapes 
of all kinds"; this atem was not specifically referred: totthe Board. 


James Neill & Co. Canada Limited, Toronto, also an importer, 
proposed no change in the wording of the existing item, although, 
like Hildon, the company would not object to any expansion of the 
scope of the item to accommodate technological change. This proposal 
was supported by The Federation of British Hand Tool Manufacturers. 


the Lutkin (Rule Co. of Canadaaitd 2, Barrie’ Ontearig proposed 
that if any provision were to be made for precision rules it be re- 
stricted to "machine divided measuring rules" which the company does 
not manufacture; the company also opposed any reduction in duties on 
the tapes which it manufactures in Canada. 


rail 


Concerning rates of duty, Starrett, Hildon and James Neill 
proposed no change in the existing rates, namely, Free under the 
British Preferential Tariff and 9 p.c. under the Most-—Favoured—Nation 
Tariff. Hildon and James Neill import goods only from Britain and 
were interested in the maintenance not only of free entry under the 
British Preferential Tariff but also of the existing margin of prefer- 
ence. The Federation of British Hand Tool Manufacturers and The Gauge 
and Tool Makers Association supported the proposals for no change in 
the existing rates. 
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TARIFF ITEMS 43130-1 and 43130-2 


The Products, the Users and the Suppliers 


Tariff item 43130-1 deals with engineers’, surveyors? and 
draftsments precision instruments and apparatus and drafting instru- 
ments of all kinds. The item is as follows: 


British Most- 

Prefer— Favoured- 
Tarif Goods Subject to Duty enuial Nation General 
Item and Free Goods Lavatt Tarver? Aas id 


43130-1 Engineers’, surveyors! and 
draftsments precision in- 
struments and apparatus, 
namely: 

Alidades ; 

Altazimuth surveying 
instruments; 

Anerold barometers, 
engineering, military 
and surveying; 

Boards, military sketching; 

Clinometers ; 

Compasses 5 

Cross staff heads; 

Curves, adjustable, irreg- 
ular, railroad and ship; 

Curvimeters 5; 

Dipping needles; 

Drafting instruments of 
allvkinds, including 
fitted cases containing 
the same; 

Drafting machines; 

Geodimeters; 

Heliographs; 

Integrators; 

Levels, tripod and hand 
or pocket, types; 

liners, section; 

Meters, portable for 
hydraulic engineering; 

Pantographs; 

Parallel rules: 

Parallel ruling attachments; 

Pedometers and paceometers; 

Plane tables, military and 
topographic; 

Planimeters; 

Poles, ranging; 

Prisms, angle; 

Protractors; 

Rods, levelling; 

Scales, flat and triangular; 


2h 


British Most-— 
Prefer—- Favoured- 


ears Goods Subject to Duty ential Nation General 
Item and Free Goods Lavin bee aa Tariff 
‘egO=1 
(Cont td ) Sextants, box; 

Side ecules: 

ppLines: 


puraiehh wedges, stucel 
or wooden; 

Tacheometers 

Tallying machines, 
DOCKEeL: 

Teer squares, stvcel on 
wooden ; 

Rheveme bers. 

PReodOLices ; 

Transits, tripod and 
hand or pocket types; 

Triangles of all types; 

Tripods for use with 
any of the foregoing 
instruments; 

Parts of all the foregoing Free Oe 10" p.c. 


Taritt Atem 43130—2 is an Hxtraey of tariia atem 231 30—94and 
provides a most-favoured-nation rate, under a GATT agreement, of 5 per 
cent for the slide rules provided moran atven13150-). The itemise ac 
follows: 


British Most- 
. Prefer— Favoured- 
Tarif Goods Subject to Duty envied aNation General 


Item and Free Goods Tarunr ea raett avai 
43130-2 Slide rules Oe Dec. 


Except for the addition of geodimeters, the listing of in-— 
struments and apparatus in item 43130-1 has not been changed since 
May 2, 1936. (See tariff history of item 43130-1 in Appendix ele 
(The ztéem is specific in thay at. providessonly forecerteinmnamcar types 
of precision instruments, apparatus and parts, and is therefore re-— 
strieved +o these. Unlike the other items insthesterereice ethics com 
contains no general provision which would allow entry of other types 
of similar engineering and surveying instruments. Some other instru- 
ments and apparatus, used in conjunction with the listed goods, are 
not entitled to entry thereunder, a matter which brought forward 
proposals that the item be revised. 


The products enumerated in tariff items 43130-1 and 43130-2 
may be considered in two groups: engineers’ and surveyors’ precision 
instruments and apparatus, and drafting instruments and apparatus. 


ZS) 


Engineerst and surveyorst Precision Instruments and Apparatus 


The engineerst and surveyors’? precision instruments and 
apparatus under consideration are designed for determining such fea- 
tures as azimuth, distances, elevations, altitudes, horizontal and 
vertical angles, direction, area and rate of flow. While the general 
principles upon which the design of surveying and engineering instru- 
ments and apparatus is based have not greatly changed over the years 
there have been vast improvements in detail by manufacturers. Many of 
the improvements have been directed towards greater precision and 
serviceability in the instruments; some have been concerned with the 
simplification of the apparatus and in reducing weight by taking ad- 
vantage of light alloys in order to make the instrument easier to 
handle and use. New materials have also enabled producers to incor- 
porate design improvements which have made the apparatus more accurate. 
In addition, a new range of equipment has been developed incorporating 
advanced electronic principles and making use of light and radio waves 
and ouner remocle sensing stechniques. 


A survey conducted by the Board and information presented at 
the public hearing revealed no Canadian producers of engineering and 
surveying instruments and apparatus. The production of such goods en- 
tails a great deal of research and development and requires consider- 
able craftsmanship and fairly substantial capital outlays for pro- 
duction machinery and apparatus. In this connection the spokesman for 
Wild of Canada Limited, Ottawa, an importer, stated: 


"The majority of the equipment imported under Tariff Item 
43130-1 is of a class and kind not made in Canada. Because 
of the nature of the equipment and the extremely high cost 
Oleius Manin chure swe think it sunlikely that.our imports 
from abroad will, in the foreseeable future, have any ad- 
Viersescrhecu. on Canadian industry. 


"As has been mentioned before in the field of precision in- 
struments surveying equipment and many of the other items 
covered» presently by 43130-L, [ just cannot see for years 
and years to come that they will be manufactured in Canada 
--. lhe demand is just not great enough to warrant the 

cost of erecting a factory which ultimately would have to 
have several, million dollars worth of precision tools and 
equipment, jigs, and more importantly, the difficulty of 
finding the highly skilled technicians who are required to 
manufacture, mount and calibrate these instruments." (p. 93) 


The Federal Government, especially the Departments of Imergy, 
Mines and Resources, Public Works and National Defence, is one of the 
largest users of surveying and engineering instruments for field or 
engineering surveys. There are of course many other users such as the 
provincial governments, universities, commercial surveying companies 
and land surveyors. 


The products are imported mainly by agents and distributors, 
some of which are affiliated with foreign firms. Some distributors of 
foreign-produced engineering and surveying equipment have facilities 
in their establishment for repairing, overhauling, and modifying the 
peoducts they sell. 
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Drafting Instruments and Apparatus 


Item 43130-1 provides for draftsments precision instruments 
and apparatus, some by name and some under the provision for "drafting 
instruments of all kinds", 


Much of the drafting apparatus consists of relatively in- 
expensive items which are mass produced. Drafting instruments and 
apparatus are generally not as complex in nature as surveyors? and 
engineers't precision instruments and apparatus although they must, of 
course, be accurate. For example, a drafting curve is simply a thin 
flat piece of wood, celluloid or other material cut in a particular 
shape. Other products, such as parallel rules, parallel ruling 
abtvachments, protractors, Scales, slide rules, splines, “straighe 
edges, tee squares and triangles, also are of relatively simple 
design. 


The Board*ts survey and the information presénted at the 
public hearing indicated no Canadian producers of drafting instruments 
and apparatus. The imported products are generally sold by agents and 
distributors, some of whom are affiliated with foreign producers. 


The Market 


Information on the consumption of goods provided for in 
tariff items 43130-1 and 43130-2 is not complete; however available 
information suggests that current consumption is something less than 
$4 million annually, apparently all supplied by imports. 


In the twelve months from October’ 1, 1965 to September nu, 
1966, imports under item 43130-1 were valued at $3.4 million. Based 
on a survey conducted by the Board, about 40 per cent of these imports 
was accounted for by theodolites, transits and levels and another 
35 per cent by drafting instruments and drafting machines. 


The amports under tariff item yols0—) Gor ine period 
October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966, by major countries of origin 
are outlined in Table (4) on the following page. 


Of the dutiable imports, only the small quantity from 
Hast Germany was entered under the General *Tariti. acelOep.¢. .. ac 
valorem: “tne remainder was -envered undermuner? Speck tle aCe. mG 
is apparent from the table that nearly 40 per cent of the equipment 
came from the U.S.A. and just under 50 per cent came from West 
Germany, Switzerland and Japan. Duty-free imports accounted for just 
under-Seper®cent. of the total, nearly all from Britain: 


Imports of slide rules under the Extract, item 43130-2, for 
the same twelve-month period, were valued at just over $300,000; the 
U.S. share was again nearly 40 per cent and that of West Germany and 
Japan, together, nearly 50° per cent. 
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Table (4) 


Imports under Tariff Item 43130-1 


by Major Countries of Origin, October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966 


Total Free Dutiable Duty Percentage 
Country Value Value Value Collected Supplied 

$t000 $t000 $t000 $t000 Z 
United States se eA 5 ees 1k7 b eiye) 
Germany, Fed. Rep. 758 - 758 69 Beek 
Switzerland L67 - L167 42 13.6 
Japan 392 - 392 36 Ca 
United Kingdom 251 245 6 * ied 
Sweden 88 - 88 9 2.0 
Germany, East 15 - i) 5 Ata) 
Others 110 mel 101 ASS pire 

Total Sahn 262 aa ho 286 LOG..0 


source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Proposals and Representations 
Tac iit olten 130-1 


With respect to changes in wording, Wild of Canada Limited, 
an importer, proposed that item 43130-1 be amended by adding pro- 
visions for: gyro attachments and converters, invar subtense bars, 
accessories and attachments for the instruments and apparatus in the 
items and fitted cases when imported together with the instruments 
and apparatus in the item. The spokesman for Wild later proposed that 
the fitted cases be allowed entry under the item whether or not im- 
ported with the instruments and apparatus. These fitted cases, when 
imported with engineers’? and surveyors! instruments and apparatus, 
gyro attachments and converters, which are designed for use with 
theodolites to provide the surveyor with a true north orientation, as 
well as some other attachments, while not specifically provided for in 
the item, are permitted entry under it. The proposal with respect to 
these articles, therefore, was for purposes of clarification rather 
than to bring about substantial change in the present administration 
of the item. However, fitted cases when not imported with instru- 
ments and apparatus, invar subtense bars (precise measuring instru- 
ments used with theodolites for horizontal distance measurements), as 
well as some of the so-called accessories or attachments for the in- 
struments and apparatus in the item are dutiable elsewhere in the 
Customs Tariff; the proposal would have the effect of attracting such 
goods to the item at lower rates of duty than apply at present. 
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Wild proposed the following rates of duty for tariff item 
43130-1: 


Bere AN General 


Free pewec. 2S. GC. 


With respect to the proposed changes in =the MortN] andiGeneral rates, 
a spokesman for Wild, which imports under the M.F.N. Tariff, stated: 


We feel a reduction in the tariff rate would be beneficial 
to the survey industry which is primarily engaged in the 
developmentiot our country. SWevtneretorerp propose: a 
reduction in the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff from 9% to 5%. 


mfarifr© items 43130-1, 43150-l-and 43155-1 cover closely 
related equipment, yet general tariff rates fluctuate 
widely and we recommend greater consistency by increasing 
the general tariff for item 43130-1 to 20%." (p. 94) 


Carsen Instruments Limited, an importer, made a similar 
proposal concerning the rates under the British Preferential and Most— 
Favoured-Nation Tariff and proposed a rate of 10 per cent under the 
General Tariff. 


Concerning the wording of item 43130-1, Carsen proposed that 
fitted cases when imported with the surveying instruments "should be 
accorded [the/ same tariit treatment 2s fipued cases iorsdnatuing 
instruments, which are presently mentioned under tariff item 43130-1", 
(p. 126) The firm also proposed that the item be expanded to include 
Nsurveyors' tapes, 50 feet or darger; or anvany Lengthy when graduated 
to the decimals of an inch". (p. 125) The firm noted that such tapes 
are used by professional surveyors; they are classified under tariff 
item 43135-1 aturates-of 15 p.cw) Bob. and 224 pie.e MeN 


The .S. otarrett Co. of Canada Lid. 5 am amporter proposed 
that specitive referencesbe made in thes iLem ito hich iprecisioneruitea: 
these goods are at present classified under tariff aitemy4 3135-1 at 
ravesy OL Pipi p.C... toy wea 225 Drew elses 


The spokesman for Starrett stated: 


"We understand that the provision for tScales, flat and 

triangular’t in the item 43130-l1 is now administered as 

covering certain hishepurecic on proeductsiwhichawercalsermles: 

but that in its administration the Customs Division has to 

some considerable extent relied upon the description of a 
particular product in trade literature. we are of the 

belief that at least some of the products which we 

describe as trules' would now qualify for entry under item 

ren were they otherwise described in our trade literature." 
Dee 


Hildon Corporation Limited, Toronto, made a proposal some- 
what similar to that of Starrett in respect to precision rules; 
Hildon also requested that the item be extended to tapes designed for 
use by engineers, surveyors and draftsmen. The spokesman for Hildon 
stated: 
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"In view of the fact that there are types of measuring rules 
and tapes which are designed for use by engineers, surveyors 
and draftsmen and which can be properly described as precision 
instruments and apparatus, and because existing tariff item 
43130-1 relates to specified precision instruments and 
apparatus, it is proposed that there be an addition to the 
enumerated items presently set out in this tariff item. Such 
an addition to the enumerated items in this tariff item 
43130-1 would read as follows: 


'measuring rules and tapes designed for use by en- 
gineers, surveyors and draftsmen in accordance with 
standards prescribed by the Canadian Government 
Speci pi catbrone. Board’ 't.a (po. 36) 


To accommodate this proposal, Hildon suggested that tariff 
item 43135-1 be reworded to apply to: "Measuring rules and tapes of 
all kinds but not to include measuring rules and tapes covered by 
tariff items 43125-1 and 43130-1". (p. 37) 


Hildon proposed that the rates of duty for item 43130-L 
remain unchanged for the same reasons as advanced in respect of item 
43125-1. The Hildon proposals were supported by the Federation of 
British Hand Tool Manufacturers and The Gauge and Tool Makers? 
Association, both of Britain. 


Two British suppliers of tapes, Rabone Chesterman Ltd., 
Birmingham, and Moore & Wright (Sheffield) Ltd., in correspondence 
aiver theshearing, objected strongly to the 15 p.ec. British prefer-— 
ential rate on tapes when such goods from Canada are entitled to 
duty-free entry into Britain. The suppliers reaffirmed that they 
supported the Hildon proposals in respect to tapes and rules. 


Rabone Chesterman, however, proposed, as an alternative, 
the following wording: 


"Precision distance measuring bands 100 ft. and over in 
length and machine divided rules of all sizes, for use by 
engineers, surveyors, draughtsmen, machinists and metal 
workers, in accordance with the standards described by the 
Canadian Government Specifications Board." 


The Lufkin Rule Co. of Canada Ltd., which produces measuring 
tapes 100 feet and over in length, as well as other tapes, in a brief 
submitted after the hearing opposed any reduction in duties on the 
measuring rules and tapes which the company produces in Canada. 


Agatronics Ltd., Toronto, an importer of geodimeters, pro- 
posed that they be admitted to Canada free of duty. "Geodimeter™ is 
apparently a trade name for an electronic system of exact distance 
measuring by light beam transmission. 


The spokesman for Agatronics stated: 
"It is submitted that Geodimeters, although electronic instru- 


ments, are by their construction, complexity and use in a 
different category from ordinary engineering, surveying and 
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drafting instruments. They require specialized skill both in 
their manufacture and use. They cannot be manufactured here 
nor do they compete with any machine or instrument that is 
manufactured within Canada. Geodimeters are for long range 
surveying outside the scope of normal surveying instruments 
and for doing jobs that if done by ordinary surveying instru- 
ments require considerably more time with less accuracy. The 
average error in a Geodimeter siting is 0.03) feet plus or 
minus two millionths of the distance, for its newest Model 6 
instrument. 


"For the above reasons it is submitted that Geodimeters as 
distinct from the accompanying tripods, batteries, and 
battery chargers, be removed from Tariff Item 431d /43130-1/ 
and allowed to enter Canada free of customs duty." (p. 112) 


At the public hearing the spokesman for Agatronics indicated 
that the firm's proposal for the duty-free entry of geodimeters would 
apply only to the assembled and completed geodimeter. The company was 
not referring to component parts, tripods, batteries and battery 
chargers; these goods are added to the geodimeters in Canada. Also, 
certain goods used with the geodimeters, such as the reflective prisms 
and the optics, are produced in Canadas some of “these are sent ce the 
foreign manufacturer for assembly in the instruments before shipment 
to Canada. 


From information gathered it would appear that there are 
certain instruments which are competitive with the geodimeters and 
which are not provided for in tariffixitem 43130-L. These instruments 
are also designed for distance measuring although they employ radar or 
radio wave transmission rather than a light beam. This type of equip- 
ment incorporates fairly recent technological advances and has come 
into use mainly since the provision for "geodimeter"™ was introduced 
in 1957. It is understood that such instruments are classified princi- 
pally under! tarizt item 44552-., Free, Bebo, ae Docs ek site ide Leen 
tu LOL, Free, be Poeu 20 pc. Mere. 


Tariff Item 43130-2 


Carsen Instruments Limited, an importer, made the only pro- 
posal respecting tariff item 43130-2.. The firm proposed! thatthe pres— 
ent wording be amended to “slide rules and: cursors for siade mules". 
(p. 126) Cursors are the transparent slides which bear a reference 
line and move along a slide rule. At present slide rules imported 
under tariff item 43130-2 are dutiable at a rate of 5 p.c. under the 
Most—Favoured-Nation Tariff; since the item has no provision for parts, 
cursors imported separately are classified under tariff item 43130-1 
at 9 p.c. when imported under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. The 
spokesman for the company stated: 


Nihese [cursors Torn slide rules/ are items which are often 
lost or broken and may require frequent replacements. Due 


to the fact that a cursor is by design committed to be used 
with a specific slide rule, we feel that a replacement 


CUbSOr Vchoulde receive [the same tariff treatment as the 
slide rule itself." (p. 127) 


Carsen proposed that the rates of duty under the item remain 
unchanged. 
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TARIFF ITEM 43150-1 


The Products, the Users, and the Suppliers 


Goods Subject to Duty 


and Free Goods 


Geophysical surveying 


precision instruments and 
equipment for use exclus- 
ivelyvinieprospecting for 

or in the exploration and 
development of, petroleun, 
natural gas, water wells 

and minerals, or for 
geophysical studies for 
engineering projects, in- 
cluding the following: 
Magnetometers; gravity 
meters and other instru- 
ments designed to measure 
the elements, variations 

and distortions of the 
natural gravitational 

force; field potentiometers, 
meggers, non—-polarizing 
electrodes; and electrical, 
equipment for making 
measurements in tdri tl ‘holes: 
instruments and equipment for 
seismic prospecting; geiger 
muller counters and other 
instruments for radioactive 
methods of geophysical 
prospecting; electrical and 
Slectronic amplatyinge aevices 
and electrical thermostats 
designed to be used with any 
of the foregoing; sodium 
iodide crystals, thallium 
activated, in rough cut 
blanks, when imported to be 
manufactured into parts for 
use in instruments for 
prospecting; all the foregoing 
of a class or kind not made in 
Canada, and parts, tripods and 
fitted carrying cases for any 
of the foregoing ... 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 
TOPire. 


Free 


Tariff item 43150-1 deals with geophysical surveying 


precision instruments and equipment. The item is as follows: 


Most- 
Favoured— 
Nation 
farie 


Free 


General 
Tar040 


COM. 


bye 


It will be noted that the item provides for any type of 
geophysical instrument or equipment which meets the end-use and not- 
made—in-Canada provisions, 


Geophysics deals with the investigation of properties of the 
earth and its surroundings by methods of physics. Mants relation to 
the earth is such an important one that throughout the centuries he 
has surveyed it to a large extent for various reasons. Geophysics 
goes back at least to the observations made by early navigators of the 
weather and ocean tides. In ancient times the methods were crude but 
fairly effective for the purposes needed, such as land surveys, travel 
and navigation. 


Through the years many ancient methods of studying the earth 
have been adapted to commercial applications such as finding oil and 
minerals. Developments have been particularly great over the past 
forty wears. [hese commercial mevhodssinceiudesiarnermessclectricai, 
pravitational, seismic and radioacuive seopnyscical, prospecting sine 
prospecting includes not vonly surveys conducted onsthessroundeand 
water but also airborne surveys. 


Geophysics has come to play an important part in the 
Ganadian economy especially in the search for oil and*+mineralss mil— 
Prons of dollars are being spent cachemonth ton vouchwexploms lous aes lW 
mining, Canada has introduced many new developments in geophysical 
exploration: and today probably leads, the world in-the diversification 
of, methods ol surveyans and the volume sot ssurveysactivruy. 


Geophysics can be divided into several tilelds peach asweLl— 
developed sciencetin tice lin siietdiwilstonom 1c id ewe Nemec xomoler 
geodesy, seismology, meteorology, hydrology, oceanography, geomagnetism 
end wolcanology..:* Onevorethevoldesim is yeeodesys pe ineushudysoim tic 
earth's shape; and “of variations in the sravitarions pul eorethicmecaruh, 
peismology is, the study of ‘the é€arth's anterior by vibrations: or waves. 
some of these vibrations are produced by earthquakes; some are delib— 
erately induced, for example byeexplosions, bc aldmamywhessearch lor 
oil and minerals. Meteorology, dealing with atmospheric measurements, 
is of importance in atmospheric studies and space research. Hydrology, 
which deals with the surface waters of the earth, other than the 
oceans, is important for analyzing wateresupoly sivuations, 
Oceanography deals with the study of the oceans including their cur- 
rents and bottom profiles; this is important for the fishing industries 
and for oceanic exploration. Geomagnetism is the study of the earthts 
Magnetic field: like seismology this tiicid ofmetudy stcsimportanuein 
oil and mineral exploration. Volcanology is the study of existing and 
extinct volcanoes. 


The provisions of the tariff item, however, are not in terms 
specifically of these divisions but rather in terms of types of activ— 
ity. The discovery of petroleum, natural gas, water wells and min- 
erals is usually preceded by a darge amount of exploratory activity; 
this work is conducted by teams of geologists and other specialists 
equipped with geophysical instruments. Geophysical precision instru- 
ments and equipment for use exclusively in prospecting for or in the 
exploration and development of petroleum, natural gas, water wells and 
minerals, or for geophysical studies for engineering projects are pro- 
vided for under tariff item 43150-1. If item 43150-1 were not in the 
Tariff, some of the apparatus used in the exploration or discovery and 
the development of oil and natural gas wells would still be admissible 
duty-free under tariff item 49105-1. This item is not in the Reference. 
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Taraif item 43150-1 also provides for geophysical précisicn 
instruments and equipment for use in geophysical studies for engineer- 
ing projects. Here, the equipment generally is used in the analysis 
of the site for a construction project such as a large building, dam 
Gia level ohegey 


One of the large users of the instruments under review is 
the Federal Government. The Department of Rnergy, Mines and Resources 
does a considerable amount of map-making including magnetic and grav- 
ity maps. The information available from such magnetic and gravity 
maps is of considerable assistance to those who want to use the plot-— 
ted data as a basis for geological interpretation. The Department 
also maintains a network of seismograph stations for recording the 
waves produced by earthquakes in order to obtain a detailed knowledge 
of the earth's interior and the damage to the earth's structure. Re- 
search in meteorology is largely the responsibility of the 
Meteorological branch of the Department of Transport. The Federal 
Government engages in many other projects, including studies in hy- 
drology to determine the water resources in various parts of the 
country. There are also certain studies being made at the provincial 
Pevetedil OV UNtvers1t Les . 


Other users of the goods include firms engaged in geo- 
physical surveys of one kind or another. in many instances, Canadian 
producers of the geophysical equipment are themselves directly in- 
VOUVed, I providing this Service. 


The suppliers of such goods are Canadian and foreign pro- 
ducers or the distributors for such companies. Canada is a-.leading 
producer of many types of geophysical equipment although not all kinds 
of such goods are manufactured in Canada. A spokesman for Sharpe 
Instruments of Canada Limited, Downsview, Ontario,stated: 


WAC present, Canada is the foremost manufacturer of geophysical 
equipment for mineral exploration, a position that ishould be 
maintained. A large portion of the sales are made in foreign 
markets." (p. 156) 


Canadian producers of geophysical equipment are sufficiently 
advanced in the technology and craftsmanship that they produce a large 
variety of original geophysical equipment as a result of their own 
applied research. The significance of production in Canada is sum- 
marized in the market section below. 


The capital outlay for producing geophysical equipment is not 
as great as that required for producing some other products. 
The research factor and the highly skilled labour required to make 
components and assemble them into instruments are of most importance 
to the industry. The instruments required for geophysical surveying 
do not lend themselves to mass production since every unit is manu- 
factured with great care and precision. The units are complex in 
nature and the person assembling them must have special skills. Al- 
though the equipment is complex it must be as simple as possible for 
the operator; weight is also an important consideration for many types 
of instruments because they are used in field surveys. The users 
specify ever-increasing precision in the instruments because of the 
demand for increasingly accurate results. 
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The Canadian industry consists of a number of relatively 
small producers specializing in certain types of geophysical equip- 
ment. It is extremely difficult for these producers to carry the 
heavy burden of research and development that is required to meet the 
increasingly high specifications and the needs for instruments for new 
uses. Government assistance is available particularly for research 
into new fields of equipment. Canadians rely on aid both from the 
Canadian Government and various agencies abroad, particularly in the 
United States. The research and development aspect is dealt with in 
more detail below. 


The manufacture of geophysical equipment consists essentially 
of assembling components such as capacitors and resistors into care- 
fully designed; highty complex circuits. In most cases therassemp iy 
operations consist of placing various components on terminal boards or 
in metal cases in predetermined order and making connections between 
them by means of wire and soldered parts. These tasks are usually 
done by hand by skilled workers. Since a fault in any of the compo— 
nents or in any connection may cause failure of function, the testing 
of equipment both during and after assembly is an important phase in 
the manufacturing process. 


Based on a survey conducted by the Board and information 
gathered at the public hearing it was ascertained that there are at 
least seven Canadian producers of some of the geophysical instruments 
provided for in tariff item 43150-l1. It is understood that Canadian 
production of relevant geophysical instruments commenced some 20 years 
ago and this appears to be reflected in the history of the tariff item 
(Appendix It), * Other than’ the provision for thallium activated sodium 
iodide crystals, which was introduced in the Tariff in 1954, the equip— 
ment, if of a class or kind not made in Canada, has been allowed duty- 
free entry, under both the British Preferential and Most—Favoured- 
Nation Tariffs, since May 19, 1948. Any equipment that is of a class 
or kind made in Canada would be dutiable under various tariff items 
such ae 1temero200-) (2aupres,1RaP.) 15 pice, Merona. 


The "class or kind" provision entitles Canadian manufacturers 
to have goods removed from tariff item 43150-1 when they are deemed to 
be of a class or kind made in Canada. The products then become duti- 
able. Canadian producers have not taken advantage of the class or 
kind provisions of the tariff item except for ground magnetometers, 
portable land gravity meters, portable geiger-muller counters and like 
instruments. Because of the duty-free provision for parts for geo- 
physical equipment of a class or kind not made in Canada, the Canadian 
producers are reluctant to seek "made-in-Canada" rulings. If the 
equipment is ruled "made-in-Canada"™ the parts become dutiable gener- 
ally at the same rate of duty as the equipment itself. 


Canadian producers of geophysical equipment noted two 
additional problems with respect to tariff item 43150-1. 


First, to import equipment or parts under item 43150-1 one 
must produce proof of end-use. In the case of finished instruments an 
end-use certificate must be produced to the effect that the geophysical 
instruments are used exclusively in prospecting for or in the explora- 
tion and development of, petroleum, natural gas, water wells and 
minerals, or for geophysical studies in engineering projects. 
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Similarly end-use certificates are required for parts imported under 
the item to the effect that such parts are for incorporation into 
Canadian-produced geophysical equipment used exclusively as provided 
for in the item, Otherwise duty is payable on such parts at time of 
importation and a refund of the duty is allowed upon presentation of 
the end-use certificates, This procedure is cumbersome and costly. 


Secondly, a somewhat similar situation exists with respect 
to duty drawback. A large percentage of Canadian production is 
exported, These exports incorporate imported parts on which duty has 
been paid and considerable time is spent on the paper-work necessary 
to get refunds of duty when the equipment is exported, 


Summarizing this situation, the spokesman for McPhar 
Geophysics limited, Don Mills, Ontario, stated: 


"The main reason of course, that we are here is the fact that 
this equipment is used for geophysical studies, be it in 
Canada or exported. For all practical purposes it couldn't 
possibly be used for anything else, and while the parts are 
duty free in the end in the sense that they can get refunds 
or drawbacks, it is the question of time, paperwork, tying 
up of money with the government, and really this is what 
McPhar would like to avoid." (p. 182) 


The U.S, tariff on geophysical instruments and equipment 
appears to range from 114 p.c. to 28 p.c. The Canadian tariff on 
geophysical instruments and equipment of a class or kind made in 
Canada ranges from 10 p.c. to 225 p.c.; however, such instruments and 
equipment of a class or kind not made in Canada are duty-free under 
tariff item 43150-1, 


Most of the Canadian producers indicated they would prefer 
free trade between Canada and the United States on all geophysical 
instruments and equipment and parts although some of them reported 
they were at present encountering competition from the United States 
on some kinds of instruments. 


Research and Development 


Geophysical instruments require continual development for 
modernization, improvement and the development of new equipment, The 
research and development (R, & D.) aspect is of utmost importance if 
Canadian producers are to survive and expand not only in the Canadian 
market but also in world markets. The expenditures involved are not 
great when compared to those required by large manufacturing companies 
but they represent a very appreciable part of the budget of these 
relatively small companies and are usually a matter of major concern 
to them, Firms obtain their R, & D. funds internally, from affiliated 
companies, from contracts with other companies, from the Federal 
Government, from agencies of the United States Government or from 
industrial groups or other governments abroad interested in a particu- 


lar development. 
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The Federal Government plays an important role in R. & D. 
by means of awarding contracts as well as in special programs such as 
the direct assistance programs and development-sharing programs. At 
the present time there are several Federal Government programs of 
direct financial assistance. 


The Defence Development Sharing Program established in 1959 
and administered by the Department of Industry is designed to improve 
the capacity of Canadian companies to supply military equipment. The 
Defence Industrial Research Program, which originated in 1961 and is 
administered by the Defence Research Board of the Department of 
National Defence, has as its primary objective to promote and streng- 
then the research capability of Canadian industry in defence technol- 
ogies. The National Research Councilts Industrial Research Assistance 
Program established in 1962 is intended to stimulate the interest of 
Canadian industry in scientific research as well as promote the es- 
tablishment of new industrial research activities and expand the ex- 
isting ones. The Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology, 
established in 1965 and administered by the Department of Industry, is 
designed to stimulate industrial growth by the application of science 
and technology to the development of new or improved products and pro- 
cesses for commercial markets at home and abroad. Under any one of 
the four programs the Federal Government is normally prepared to pay 
up to 50 per cent of the cost of approved) kh. & D.jprojects. 


The Federal Government also introduced a special five-year 
incentive program in 1962 by amending the Income Tax Act to permit cor- 
porations to deduct from their income for tax purposes not only 100 
per cent of both current and capital expenditures for scientific re— 
search, as previously permitted, but also an additional allowance equal 
Go 50 per cent of the increase ini such expenditures madesvin Canada 
over those in the last taxation year ending before April 11, 1962. 
Experience under this tax incentive program was very favourable. When 
it ended in 1966, the Government introduced the Industrial Research 
and Development Incentives Act which received Royal Assent on March 10, 
1967. In general, the Act provides for benefits in the form of non- 
taxable cash grants or credits against tax liabilities equal to 25 per 
Cenuwou: 


(a) all expenditures of a capital nature for scientific 
research or development carried out) in) Canada andor 


(b) the increase in expenditures of a current nature made in 
Canada for scientific research or development over the 
average of such expenditures in Lhe precedinzeiaveryears. 


The geophysical equipment manufacturers make use of these 
Federal grants in their’ R.-& D. programs. In this’ connection, 4 
spokesman for Huntec stated: 


"As an aid to the geophysical survey functions performed by 
this company, Huntec Limited is carrying out a comprehensive 
research and development program in new and improved geo- 
physical instruments. These programs are partially supported 
by various government bodies including the National Research 
Council, Defence Research Board and the Department of 
Industrial Research [Department of Industry/. The total 
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investment in research by both Huntec Limited and these 
various government departments amounts to approximately 
$300,000 per year at the 1966 level." (p. 173) 


The Market 


Information on the consumption of the goods in tariff item 
43150-1 is not complete; however, based on a survey conducted by the 
Board, on information gathered at the public hearing and on import 
data it is estimated that consumption is over $5.5 million annually, 
most of which is supplied by imports. As has been noted in the 
Introduction, this estimate includes nearly $4 million of equipment, 
mostly seismographic, imported for use in oil and natural gas explora- 
Tin. ins equipment, Tor the most part, is not made in’ Canada and is 
excluded from further consideration in this section of the Report. 


From the Board's survey, it is estimated that Canadian pro- 
duction of the geophysical equipment provided for in item 43150-1 was 
in excess of one million dollars, of which more than 50 per cent was 
exported (Table (1)). The balance, about $540,000, represented approx- 
imately 35 per cent of the Canadian market for the relevant equipment, 
excluding the $4 million of the seismographic equipment noted above. 
Producers have not sought made-in-Canada rulings on all the equipment 
they produce, for reasons mentioned above. Ground magnetometers and 
portable geiger-muller counters and like instruments for locating 
radioactive materials which are ruled to be of a class or kind made in 
Canada are not included in the above figures. 


As well as their sales of equipment, producers obtain revenue 
from servicing and repairing geophysical equipment; they also receive 
revenue from the rental of equipment. It is estimated that revenue 
derived from rental, servicing and repair work is of the order of 
$200,000 annually. 


Most Canadian producers of geophysical equipment, as experts 
in such equipment, also provide geophysical services; often these pro- 
vide the largest part of their revenue. The services are provided not 
only in Canada but also in other parts of the world, often on behalf 
of various United Nations organizations or other interests outside of 
Canada. Some of the producers have subsidiary companies abroad. 


Imports under tariff item 43150-1 are estimated at just over 
$5 million for the one-year period, October 1, 1965 to September 30, 
1966. Instruments and equipment for seismic prospecting apparently 
accounted for over 75 per cent of total imports; most of these were 
for use by the oil and natural gas industry. 


Imports under tariff item 43150-1, for that twelve-month 
period, by major countries of origin, were: 
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Table (5) 


Imports under Tariff Item 43150-1 
by Major Countries of Origin; 


October 1, 1965 — September 30, 1966 


Total Percentage 
Country Value Supplied 
$tO00 % 
United States ge Bs: are 
United Kingdom 148 ee 
Switzerland Dall CT Aye, 
Others Db uO 
Total 51716) 100.0 


(a) Includes nearly $4 million of apparatus and equipment for petroleum 
and natural gas exploration and discovery 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


In total, as the table shows, the United States is by far 
the predominant supplier; imports from Britain were second in impor- 
tance and accounted for all the imports under the British Preferential 
Taritt . 


Parts and Materials 


Statistics of total trade in parts and materials for the pro- 
duction of geophysical instruments are not available. Based on the 
Board's survey, it is estimated that the total imports of parts under 
tariff item 43150-1 are of the order of $300,000 annually. Since over 
50 per cent of the Canadian factory shipments of finished instruments 
are exported, the value of imported parts for equipment for use in 
Canada is estimated at less than $150,000 yearly. 


Most of the parts used in the production of geophysical 
equipment provided for in tariff item 43150-1 are entitled to entry 
free of duty under the Most—Favoured-Nation Tariff. Because of the 
nature of the item some parts are classified elsewhere in the Customs 
Tariff and a refund of the duty is claimed when the end-use has been 
certified. The difficulties concerning this arrangement for parts 
have been noted above. 


Proposals and Representations 


Representations and proposals concerning tariff item 43150-1 
were made by four Canadian producers of geophysical equipment, by one 
producer of magnetic tapes, and by the Electronic Industries Association 
of Canada, Toronto. 


a? 


Barringer Research Limited, Toronto, as a producer engaged in 
the design, development and manufacture of remote sensing instruments, 
proposed that the wording of the item be expanded to include an in- 
creasing variety of specialized instruments which the company con- 
siders was originally intended to be covered by the words "geophysical 
surveying precision instruments and equipment". This would permit the 
company duty-free importation of parts used in the manufacture of the 
instruments. Specifically, the spokesman for Barringer proposed that 
the item be expanded to cover: 


"Instrumentation for the remote and direct detection and 
measurement of vapours, substances and physical parameters, 
and including electro-optical spectrometers." (p. 132) 


These instruments are not used exclusively in accordance 
with the end-use provisions of item 43150-1 and, for this reason, the 
company proposed this form of expansion of the item. 


Barringer reported that most of its equipment is exported. 
In order to relieve the company of the added administrative burden en- 
tailed in claiming duty drawback and to reduce the cost to the 
Canadian consumer, the firm proposed that tariff item 43150-l1 be ex- 
panded to include all parts and assemblies used in the manufacture of 
instruments of the types mentioned in the item. The company requested 
that the parts and assemblies remain duty-free even when the equip- 
ment is ruled to be of a class or kind made in Canada. At present, 
when the geophysical equipment-is ruled to be of a class or kind made 
in Canada, the parts also become dutiable. 


Sharpe Instruments of Canada Limited proposed that item 
43150-1 be split into two parts. The first part of the item, which 
would cover finished instruments as provided for in existing item 
43150-1, would be expanded to include geophysical equipment which has 
been developed since the tariff item was originally established; the 
company did not,however, submit a revised wording. The company pro- 
posed duty-free entry for instruments of a class or kind not made in 
Canada. Instruments of a class or kind made in Canada would be duti- 
pole as elsewnere provided in the Customs Tariff; for these, the 
company made no proposal concerning rates. The companyts proposal re- 
garding the second section of the item was somewhat similar to that 
made by Barringer for parts. Sharpe proposed duty-free entry for 
articles and raw materials for use in the manufacture of geophysical 
equipment, as well as for tripods and carrying cases. At present, 
materials and those articles which are not parts are not provided for 
in the item. The company also proposed that all parts, components, 
raw materials and equipment for use in research and development pro- 
jects by geophysical equipment manufacturers be allowed importation on 
a duty-free basis. 


Huntec Limited proposed that the tariff item be expanded to 
include 'tinternal combustion engines, and repair parts thereof, used 
to generate primary power for the operation of geophysical instruments". 
(p. 176) The company intended that the provision of class or kind not 
made in Canada apply to these goods. The spokesman for Huntec stated: 


"Following a complete investigation of all possible Canadian 
sources for an engine which would satisfy the requirements of 
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the geophysical instruments manufactured by Huntec Limited, 
it was found that the only suitable engine was manufactured 
by JLO Werke GMBH, 208 Pinneberg Bei Hamburg, Postfach 69, 
Germany. — Theses engines are imported) onspenaits on Huniec 
Limited by Canadian Curtiss Wright Ltd., 500 Carlingview 
Drive, Malton, Ontario and presently enter the country under 
Tariff Item 42805-1 attracting a duty rate of 20%. As these 
engines are of a type not manufactured in Canada and are an 
integral part of geophysical instrument systems manufactured 
by Huntec Limited in Canada, it is submitted that these en- 
gines and any repair parts for them should be eligible for 
import under Tariff Item 43150-l so long as they are forathe 
use of Huntec Limited in the manufacture of geophysical 
instruments." (p. 174) 


McPhar Geophysics Limited made a proposal similar to those 
by Barringer and Sharpe. The company proposed that a new tariff item 
be -introduced to make duty-free provision for "all articles and mater-— 
ials which enter into the construction and form part of geophysical 
surveying precision instruments and equipment when imported by manu- 
facturers of geophysical surveying precision instruments and equip- 
ment", (p. 181) 


The proposal by McPhar was made principally to avoid the 
paper-work of obtaining end-use certificates from Canadian users. 
Concerning drawback on exported instruments, the company also wished 
to avoid the paper-work and tying up its capital. The spokesman for 
the company stated: 


"It will be observed then, that should the McPhar company be 
located in, say, the United Statessand exportatherr scompleved 
products to qualifying users in Canada, such products would 
enter under the duty free provision of tariffi item) 43150—-l, 
However, as a Canadian company employing engineering skills 
and generally contributing to the Canadian economy, it is 
presently confronted with inconveniences and expenses not 
encountered by foreign manufacturers of the products in 
question."" (p. 181) 


At the public hearing McPhar indicated that, to avoid this 
inconvenience and expense, the end-use provision of the item might be 
deleted so that all parts used in the manufacture of the equipment 
could be imported free of duty at the time of importation. Under these 
circumstances, McPhar would not object to dropping the "not made in 
Canada" provision from tariff item 43150-1 so that all the geophysical 
equipment could enter free of duty under the British Preferential and 
Most—-Favoured-Nation Tariffs. In other words, the company was prepared 
to compete against duty-free importations of equipment provided the 
parts could be entered duty-free. 


The spokesman for Barringer indicated that he was not adverse 
to the McPhar proposal for reducing costs. He expressed concern, 
however, over the duty-free entry into Canada of competitive equip- 
ment when the equipment of Canadian manufacture faces U.S. import 
duties. 


mal 


The Hlectronic Industries Association of Canada represented, 
in general, Canadian manufacturers who produce parts which the Associa- 
tion considers might be incorporated into the electronic apparatus 
provided for in item 43150-1. The spokesman for the Association, how- 
ever, admitted that he had no knowledge of attempts by its members to 
sell parts to the manufacturers of geophysical equipment. The most 
relevait parts consist of goods such as resistors, capacitors, tubes 
and semi-conductors. The Association proposed that the phrase "all 
theatorezoiny of a class or kind not made in Canada as’ it relates to 
iourUMmenbe wit bie TlLem should also be related to parts. In this 
connection a spokesman for the Association stated: 


"In the Electronics field in Canada parts manufacturers 
comprise a major and essential segment of the industry. 
Notable examples of the types of parts we have in mind are 
resistors, capacitors, tubes and semiconductors. These are 
examples of parts which would, we expect, be commonly incor- 
porated in electronic apparatus provided for in this Tariff 
ipen.'' Goat) 


The spokesman went on to say: 


"We do not object to duty free entry of electronic parts 
which are of a class or kind not made in Canada. However, 
our Association does feel that Canadian parts manufacturers 
are entitled to equitable tariff treatment vis-a-vis manu- 
facturers of complete apparatus. We therefore urge that 
Janeit Teens 50=I be revised So that the provision for 
Ypartst in the item is governed by the clause tof a class 
or kind not made in Canadat." (p. 195) 


Dalcan Equipment Ltd., Calgary, Alberta, a producer of 
magnetic tapes for use in monitoring geophysical data, made a sub- 
mission urging that these tapes not be permitted entry under tariff 
item 43150-1. It is understood that subsequent to the hearing these 
tapes have been classified elsewhere in the Customs Tariff. 
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TARIFF ITEM 43155-1 


The Products, the Users and the Suppliers 


Tariff item 43155-1 deals with photogrammetric instruments 
and equipment for use in the interpretation of photographs and in the 
preparation of maps and plans from photographs. The item is as 
follows: 


British Most-— 
Prefer— Favoured- 


eract 1 Goods Subject to Duty ential , Nation General 
Item and Free Goods Lorine =. elaris f Tarcee 


43155—=1 Photogrammetric instruments and 
equipment for use in the 
interpretation of photo- 
graphs and in the prepara- 
tion of maps and plans 
from photographs, in- 
cluding the following: 
stereoscopes, binoculars 
Tor use with stereoscopes,, 
parallax bars, height 
finders, contour finders, 
sketchmasters, slotted 
template equipment and 
accessories for use with 
any of the foregoing; 
stereoscopic plotting 
instruments and equipment 
of either optical-mechanical 
or projector type, in- 
cluding such accessories 
as plotting and tracing 
tables whether electrically, 
mechanically or remotely 
operated, optical instru- 
ments for preparing dia- 
positive plates, voltage 
regulators and electrical 
transformers, cooling 
systems, lamps, spectacles, 
filters, height gauges, 
prancipal point, selectors 
and other components for 
use with the foregoing 
equipment; all the fore- 
going of a class or kind 
not made in Canada and 
parts and fitted carrying 
cases for any of the 
foreroing -.|... Free Dies Os CORDIC. 
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It will be noted that the item provides for all photogramme- 
tric instruments and equipment which meet the end-use provisions and 
are of a class or kind not made in Canada. 


The item was introduced in the Tariff on April 9, 1952; no 
changes have since been made. Prior to April 9, 1952, the goods were 
classified under various tariff items according to their nature or 
composition. 


The photogrammetric equipment under the item is that used 
for preparing maps and plans from aerial photographs and for 
interpretation work. Camera equipment, therefore, is excluded. 


Although the art of taking photographs for the purpose of 
making maps dates back to the middle of the 19th Century it was not 
until the start of the 20th Century that significant progress was made 
in this work. In the early years, the phototheodolite picture method 
was used whereby pictures were taken from tripods on the ground, as 
contrasted with the aerial pictures of today. The maps were drawn 
from these pictures with the help of simple stereoscope machines. 
Practically all developments before World War I took place in Europe 
and were based on apparatus for automatic plotting from phototheodolite 
piccures.. 


The entire basis of photogrammetry changed as a result of 
developments in aerial photography in World War I. Large areas could 
be covered very rapidly and areas which had been diftacult tessurvey. 
by the former method were now seldom a problem. Because of this new 
concept the stereoscopic plotting machine, which had been so labori— 
ously developed for terrestrial photography, became obsolete. A 
universal plotting machine for either terrestrial or aerial photographs 
dominated most of the period to World War II. By 1945 terrestrial 
photogrammetry had ceased to be used to any appreciable extent. 


Aerial photographic interpretation is, of course, very im- 
portant for a number of activities. Jt 1s performed by geographers, 
geologists, Poresters, soil seventistsqmensincers, moan plamicroraic 
a multitude of other specialists, with a view to identifying objects 
and terrestrial formations and judging their significance. As noted 
above, the tariff item deals with the apparatus and equipment used for 
the interpretation of photographs and for the preparation of maps and 
plans; it excludes equipment for taking the original photographs. The 
production of maps involves many stages, including planning, field 
surveys and computation, taking of aerial photographs and the accurate 
setting up of photographs for interpretation. Photogrammetric com— 
pilation is the art of transferring what is on a photograph to a map 
which then requires inspection and editing to ascertain its accuracy. 
Other preparatory work is necessary before the map is printed. 


The Federal Government, especially the map-—making section of 
the Department of Knergy, Mines and Resources, is a larger user of 
this equipment. The National Research Council also uses the equip- 
ment mostly for research purposes. Firms engaged in map and chart 
making from aerial photographs also are significant users as well as 
those involved in photographic interpretation. Some universities also 
use the equipment for teaching and research purposes. 
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The equipment used in photographic interpretation and in the 
preparation of maps and charts from aerial photographs must be precise 
in nature and accurate in design. To produce such goods requires sub- 
stantial capital investment, research and development and a great deal 
of craftsmanship. The magnitude of capital outlays and the relatively 
small demand in Canada appear to account for the absence of production 
in Canada. The not-made-in-Canada provision of the item, therefore, at 
least up to the present, has had its greatest significance with respect 
to the standard goods of the item such as transformers and voltage 
regulators. Canadian requirements of the photogrammetric instruments 
and equipment are apparently supplied entirely by imports. The im- 
portations are made mostly by distributors or agents, some of which 
are affiliated with foreign producers. Some distributors have 
facilities for repairing, overhauling and modifying the products they 
sells 


The Market 


Information on the consumption of the goods provided for in 
item 43155-1 is not complete; however available information indicates 
current consumption of about $600,000 annually, representing imports 
OLetnS* products .« 


From the Board's survey, which accounted for over 80 per cent 
of the value of imports in the period October 1, 1965 to September 30, 
1966, it was ascertained that the provision for stereoscopic plotting 
instruments and equipment and accessories therefor accounted for over 
75 per cent of the imports; stereoscopes accounted for another 6 per 
cent. The general provision for photogrammetric instruments and equip- 
ment accounted for about. 15 per cent of the total. It is under this 
provision that some of the equipment resulting from technological 
Change is entered. Im recent years, this has included stereocompara-— 
tors and rectifiers of various types. 


The imports under tariff item 43155-1 for the period 
October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966, by major countries of origin 
were: 


Table (6) 


Imports under Tariff Item 43155-1 
byeMajor Countries of Origin, 


October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966 


Total Free Dutiable Duty Percentage 
Countries Value Value Value Collected Supplied 
$000 $tO00 $t000 $t000 % 
Switzerland 372 = 372 18 64.1 
United States 130 2 128 Wi Pe att 
Germany, Fed. Rep. Be - Be 2 Die? 
Others 46 ni?) SMe 2 8.0 
Tota: 580 cL 570 29 100.0 


Source: Dominion Bureau Ohectatistics 
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Switzerland thus supplied nearly two-thirds of the imports 
under this tariff item and the United States more than one-fifth. 


Proposals and Representations 


The only proposal made regarding item 43155-1 was by Wild of 
Canada Limited, a major importer of the goods in the item; the pro- 
posal was that no changes be made in the item. In this connection the 
spokesman for Wild stated: 


"Tariff Item 43155-1 dealing in photogrammetric instruments 
appears to be adequately worded for today's requirements in 
this specialized field, but in this world of changing 
technology, new items undoubtedly will be introduced in the 
future.’ For the’ present, however, we do not propose any 
change in this Tariff Item." (p. 89) 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Ther tariff’ items in this’ Reference cover certain precision 
instruments, apparatus and tools used in four fields of human endeav- 
our. In broad terms, these four fields may be described as metal- 
working, surveying, prospecting and map-making. Considering the 
rather special nature of each of these areas, and the limited use of 
much of the somewhat exotic pieces of equipment, the small number of 
interested parties appearing at the public hearing was not surprising. 


A number of proposals were put forward for changes in the 
tariff items under review, some for expansion of the scope of the 
items, but many simply for clarification of wording or to remove some 
administrative difficulty. 


The first item, in the words of tariff item 43125-1, deals 
with 'Machinists* or metal workerst precision tools and measuring 
instruments", There was no evidence of Canadian production of the 
tools and instruments provided for in this item. Several proposals 
were made by importers for expanding the scope or for improving the 
wording of the item and the Board has adopted some of them, most 
particularly those for rule clamps and thickness gauges. In general 
the™n.o.p." provision of the item provides sufficient scope for the 
importation of new tools and instruments. During the course of the 
public hearing there was a good deal of discussion of the word 
"precision", Admittedly, "precision" is a relative term; however, 
after considering the suggestions put forward and other possibilities, 
the Board decided to leave matters as they are; the interpretation of 
the word "precision" does not appear to have been the source of any 
great difficulty from the standpoint of either the trade or the 
customs administration. 


The 9 per cent rate under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff is 
an odd figure; it seems to have stemmed from a 10 per cent discount 
from the Intermediate Tariff negotiated in a trade agreement with 
France in the 1930ts. There were no proposals for any change in the 
rates of duty and several importers of goods from the United Kingdom 
expressed a strong interest in the maintenance of the existing margin 
of preference. The existing rate has little effect on most of the 
users of this equipment. In these circumstances the Board is rec- 
ommending the continuation of the existing rates of duties under both 
the British Preferential Tariff and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


The next two items, 43130-1 and 43130-2, cover the field 
which we have termed "surveying" -- the heading of item 43130-l1 is 
"Ingineerst, surveyorst and draftsments precision instruments and 
apparatus", There was no evidence of Canadian production of this 
equipment. Proposals were made by importers that additional pieces 
of equipment be named in item 43130-1 and also that provision be made 
for accessories, attachments and fitted cases; most of these proposals 
have been adopted in the Boardts Recommended Item. The recommended 
provision for "distance measuring apparatus using light, radio or 
sound waves" would cover a number of relatively new pieces of 
equipment such as tellurometers, distomats and also geodimeters. 
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The latter is a trade name for a type of distance measuring apparatus 
and the specific reference to it in the existing item has been 
dropped in the Recommended Item. The recommended provisions for gyro 
converters, subtense bars, traversing targets, attachments and base 
plates are intended to provide for equipment some of which has been 
permitted entry under the existing item as "parts't -—- a more specific 
provision ior these coodssassconsidered lo wbesdes1 rane. 


There were several proposals that the most-—favoured-—nation 
duty be 5 p.c. instead of 9 p<c. and the Bodrdsis so wecomiending: 
As may be seen in Table (4) of the Report, there have been some 
exports from the United Kingdom under the item but in the year ending 
September 30, 1966, the amount of duty alone on imports from most- 
favoured—nation countries exceeded the value of the imports from the 
United Kingdom; since there was no evidence of Canadian production of 
the goods listed in the item and bécause the United Kingdom inveresu 
is so small, the Board considers the Most-Favoured—-Nation Tariff might 
well be reduced to 5 p.c. 


Tari ti item 4330-29 provyides: anitivE Ns. acetone aoc mc 
sliderrules as a (GJAcl.T. tetract. tron tariti item 3130-1 Tiaecie 
Board's recommended M.F.N. rate of 5 p.c. on item 43130-1 were adopted, 
item 43130-2 would be unnecessary. The Board was requested to pro- 
vide a 5 p.c. rate under the Most—Favoured—Nation Tariff on cursors 
for slide rules; at present, since they are not named in the 
Extract, cursors are dutiablesunder the main-item ase parvsceoimc 1de 
rules at 9 p.c. under the Most-—Favoured-Nation Tariff. The Boardts 
recommendation would meet this request. 


In-the third tel. prespeclineseorsmone=speci (ically simeiEc 
words of tariff item 43150-1, "Geophysical surveying precision instru- 
mentsvand equipment for use exclusively in prospecting ssa meneme 
were at the hearing four Canadian manufacturers of some of the appa- 
ratus. Their principal concern was the tariff on the parts and 
materials which they import for use in the manufacture of the appa-— 
ratus in Canada. As long as the apparatus is ruled to be of a class 
or kind not made in Canada, both the apparatus itself and the parts 
are entitled to duty-free entry under tariff item 43150-1 upon 
presentat2on onthe appropriate cent i iiicazes s sOWevel wil a 
Canadian manufacturer secures a made-in-Canada ruling on a particular 
instrument then the instrument, and parts for it, become dutiable at 
raves ranging trom LO pac.sto 225 p.c. The manufacturers claimed that 
many of the parts they require are not available from Canadian manu- 
facturers and, although a high percentage of their production 1ssex— 
'ported, it is not feasible, in many cases, to file duty drawback 
claims -- the amount per claim may be too small or the parts may have 
been imported by a third party arid the information needed: to file a 
duty drawback claim may not be available. 


The four Canadian producers present at the hearing proposed 
that. if duty-free entry, of their products! intowrhiesUni tedmSvates coud 
be negotiated they were prepared to forego tariff protection on such 
goods entering Canada; in other words they would welcome duty-free 
entry both ways between Canada and the United States for both the 
finished instruments and the parts. 
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In the light of these representations by the producers, the 
Board is not recommending any change in the duty-free provision of 
tariff item 43150-1 at this time. The Board is recommending a 
revasilon-in the wording or the item which would have ther-effect of 
expanding its scope and of eliminating the end-use provisions. 


The Recommended Item would cover all geophysical precision 
instruments and equipment of a class or kind not made in Canada; the 
eXisting item is restricted to geophysical surveying precision instru- 
ments and equipment, of a class or kind not made in Canada, when used 
for certain specified purposes. The scope of the Recommended Item 
would) therefore, depend to a great extent on the interpretation of 
the word "geophysical". The Board has consulted a number of author- 
ities and has secured the views of a number of scientists. Most 
auLunori vice would ™place=a broadlinterpretation on therword; for 
example, Dr. R.J. Uffien, Chairman of the Defence Research Board and 
Dr. J.M. Harrison, Assistant Deputy Minister, Geosciences, Department 
Ole tnersy, @inessand Resources, defined a geophysical instrument as 
“one which provides information on physical or chemical characteris- 
tics of the interior of the earth, its surface (including oceans and 
the waters) and its atmosphere". It is the intention of the Board 
that the word "geophysical'' in Recommended Item III should be inter- 
preted in a broad sense such as this. 


In order to facilitate the entry of goods used in the manu- 
facture of such apparatus in Canada, at least while consideration is 
given to whether or not the proposal of the producers for reciprocal 
ree trace 15) feasible sine. Board is) recommending that a temporary 
wovii i Lem, secommendec = em ub be anbroducéd orja:period of, say. 
three years, either by Statute or by Order—in-—Council under the 
authority of Section 273 of the Customs Act, to provide duty-free 
entry for articles andsmaverials used in the manufacture of 
geophysical instruments and apparatus. 


The omission of the end-use provision in Recommended Item 
III, together with the duty-free provision for articles and materials 
in Recommended Item IV, would remove most of the producers! problems 
with respect to the presentation of end-use certificates and duty 
drawback claims. 


The final tariff item 43155-1 covers photogrammetric equip- 
ment used in map-making and the interpretation of photographs. Only 
one party, Wild of Canada Ltd., made a proposal respecting this item 
and that was that there be no change. The photogrammetric equipment 
CoveccdmOy tiew1 Lem 1s) sed te a large extent by the Pederal 
Government. Although the item is restricted to equipment of a class 
or kind not made in Canada, this restriction appears to have no direct 
effect since, at present, no photogrammetric equipment is made in 
Canada. Because the item is so restricted and because there appear to 
be no Commonwealth suppliers of such equipment, the Board is rec- 
ommending that the duty of 5 p.c. under the Most—Favoured-Nation 
Tariff be eliminated. The Board is also recommending that the list of 
goods enumerated in the item be eliminated; the list is illustrative 
only, nou exhaustive 
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There are two other aspects of this Reference which bear 
mention. First, several suggestions were made which would have the 
effect of providing, either in tariff item 43125-1 or 43130-1, for 
some of the rules and tapes now covered by tariff item 43135-1. The 
Board did not adopt these suggestions; many such rules and tapes are 
made in Canada and tariff item 43135-1 was not included specifically 
in the Ministerts letter of reference. 


The second matter concerns the rate of duty under the 
General Tariff. At present in two of the items, 43125-1 and 43130-1, 
the General tariffiirate: is: LOwpecs ain Sarzift item 4550-1 aks 
30 ‘p. cee), andeini tariff item 43155—-lyat tsi 20 pics A umost-—favoured— 
natwonurave ofe>ip.c. tor Opec. mand “a, General tarit i rater Logo. c. 
is not the normal pattern in the Canadian Tariff. The Board is 
recommending a rate of 20 p.c. under the General Tariff in all of the 
tariff items. 
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RECOMMENDED SCHEDULE 


That Schedule "A" to the Customs Tariff be amended by striking 
out tariff items 43125-1, 43130-1, 43130-2, 43150-1, 43155-1 
and the enumerations of goods and the rates of duty set out 


opposite each of these items, and by inserting therein the 


following items, enumerations of goods and rates of duty: 


Peet id 
Item 


c 


Hie 


95283—45 


Goods Subject to Duty 
and Free Goods 


Toolmakers't, machinists?’ or 
metal workers’ precision tools 
and measuring instruments, 
namely: 


Bevels; 

Buttons ; 

Calipers; 

Clamps, including key 


seat clamps and rule clamps; 


Dividers; 

Gauges, including thickness 
gauges in roll form; 

Micrometers; 

Paralileis: 

Plumb bobs, mercury; 

Protractors; 

Punches, automatic centre; 

Derabensi; 

Speed indicators, hand; 

Squares; 

Straight edges; 

Trammels; 

Verniers; 

Vises; 

Toolmakerst, machinists?* or 
metal workers! precision tools 
and measuring instruments, 
ee: 

Parts of all the foregoing ... 


Engineers't, surveyors? or 
draftsments precision 
instruments and apparatus, 
namely: 


Alidades ; 

Altazimuths ; 

Aneroid barometers; 

Boards, military sketching; 
Clinometers; 

Compasses; 

Cross staff heads; 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 
Tareer 


Free 


Most— 
Favoured-— 
Nation 
Tart £ 


Dees 


General 
Tart 


ZOaDats 


Parte 
Item 


De 


British 
Prefer- 

Goods Subject to Duty ential 
and Free Goods anes 


TL’ (Cont fds 


Curves, adjustable, 
irregular, railroad 
and ship; 

Curvimeterss 

Dipping needles; 

Distance measuring apparatus 
using light, radio or sound 
Waves; 

Drafting instruments of all *kinds; 

Drafting machines; 

Gyro. .converLers;; 

Heliographs; 

Integrators; 

Levels; 

Einers, "sect rons 

Meters, portable for hydraulic 
engineering; 

Pantographs; 

Parallel rules; 

Parallel ruling attachments; 

Pedometers and paceometers; 

Plane tables, military and 
topographic; 

Planimeters ; 

Poles, ranging: 

Prisms, angle; 

Protractors; 

Rods, tevel ling: 

scales, flat and triangular; 

sextants ; 

olde rules: 

oplines: 

Straight edges; 

Subtense bars; 

Tacheometers $; 

Tallying machines, pocket; 

Tee squares; 

Telemeters; 

Theodolites; 

Transits; 

Traversing targets; 

Triangles of all types; 


Parts, attachments, tripods, base 


plates and fitted cases for all 
ENGST OrevO1Ng fs. Free 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 

De We Gag 


SDC. 


General 
Gardens 
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Ottawa, May 31, 1967 
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Brivish 

Prefer- 
Goods Subject to Duty ential 
and Free Goods aria 


Geophysical precision instruments 
and equipment of a class or 
kind not made in Canada; 
Parts, attachments, tripods, 
base plates and fitted 
cases for all the foregoing... Free 


Articles and materials for use 
in the manufacture and which 
form part of geophysical 
precision instruments or 
equipment, or parts, attach- 
ments or fitted cases therefor... Free 


Photogrammetric instruments 
and equipment for use in the 
interpretation of photographs 
or in the preparation of maps 
and plans from photographs; 
accessories therefor; 
All the foregoing when of a 
class or kind not made in 
Canada; 
Parts and sitveamcases therefor ... Free 


Most-— 
Favoured-— 
Nation 
A gptatad 


Free 


Free 


Free 
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NOTES ON RECOMMENDED ITEMS 


Recommended Item I 


I Toolmakers'!, machinistst or metal workers? 
precision tools and measuring instruments, 
namely: 


Bevels; 
Buttons; 
Calipers; 
Clamps, including key seat clamps 
and rule clamps; 
Dividers: 
Gauges, including thickness gauges 
i OL 2 Orn : 
Micrometers ; 
rare, leis: 
Plumb bobs ,: mercury; 
Protractors's 
Purrehes, auLomatic centre; 
Seribers; 
ppeed indicators, hand; 
Oquares ; 
Straight edges; 
Trammels ; 
Verniers; 
eee 
Toolmakers*, machinists* or metal workers? 
precision tools and measuring instruments, 
MsDeDps 5 
Parts. of all the foregoing 


Free GADac « ie. 


The Recommended Item would provide for all the machinists? 
or metal workers't precision tools and measuring instruments and parts 
now classified under tariff item 43125-1 with no change in the rates 
of duty under either the British Preferential Tariff or the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff. A 20 p.c. General tariff rate is recommended 
in all the items in the Reference. 


Imports under the Most—Favoured-Nation Tariff of item 43125-l1 
were valued at about $4.7 million during the period October 1, 1965 to 
September 30, 1966; those under the British Preferential Tariff were 
valued at about $792,000. There were no imports under the General 
Tariff during the period. 


The Board is recommending the deletion of the specific pro- 
vision for unfinished parts; it is understood that the provision is no 
longer necessary. The provision for "gauge blocks" has been deleted 
since "gauge blocks" are a type of gauge and would be entitled to 
entry under the Recommended Item as "gauges". The restriction "for 
precision work" as it applies to clamps and vises has been deleted 
because the general description of the item contains the same re- 
striction. The word "metal" as it applies to protractors and squares 
has been dropped. 
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In addition to providing for thelecods in the existing item 
the Recommended Item would attract thickness gauges in roll form and 
rule clamps; these goods are now classified according to their nature 
or composition, mostly under tariff item 44603-1 at 10 p.c., B.P. and 
22% pec., M.F.N.. The value of imports ol theses producis is nou kmown 
but is believed to be small. 


The addition of the word "toolmakers" in the caption of the 
Recommended Item is for the purpose of clarification and does not 
expand the scope of the item. 


Recommended Item II 


II Ingineerst, surveyorst or draftsments 
precision instruments and apparatus, 
namely: 


Alidades; 

Altazimuths; 

Aneroid barometers; 

Boards, military sketching; 

Glinometers ; 

Compasses}; 

Cross staff heads; 

Curves, adjustable, irregular, 
railroad and ship; 

Curvimeters ; 

Dipping needles; 

Distance measuring apparatus 
using light, radio or sound waves; 

Drafting anstruments ofa llekinds. 

Drafting machines; 

Gyro converters; 

Heliographs; 

Integrators; 

Levels; 

Limers ..section; 

Meters, portable for hydraulic 
engineering; 

Pantographs; 

Parallel rules; 

Parallel ruling attachments; 

Pedometers and paceometers; 

Plane tables, military and 
topographic; 

Planimeters; 

Poles, ranging: 

Pristis. aie Le: 

Protractors; 

Rods, levelling; 

ocales, flat and triangular; 

Sextants ; 

Slide rules; 

Splines; 

Straight edges; 

Subtense bars; 


oui 


II (Cont'd) 
Tacheometers; 
Tallying machines, pocket; 
Tee squares; 
Telemeters ; 
Theodolites; 
Transits; 
Traversing targets; 
Triangles of all types; 
Parts, attachments, tripods, base plates and 
fitted cases for all the foregoing 


Free D ees ZOOM Dees 


The Recommended Item would provide for all the engineerst, 
surveyors't and draftsmen's precision instruments and apparatus, parts 
and tripods now classified under tariff item 43130-1 with no change in 
ecmreavLc Of Guby Under the British Preferential Tariff and with a 
decrease of 4 p.c. in the most-favoured-nation rate. For uniformity a 
20 p.c. rate is recommended under the General Tariff. 


Imports under the Most—-Favoured-—Nation Tariff were valued at 
$3.1 million during the period October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966; 
those under the British Preferential Tariff were valued at $264,000; 
imports under the General Tariff were valued at $45,000. 


The Recommended Item provides for gyro converters, subtense 
bars, traversing targets, as well as for attachments and base plates 
for the instruments and apparatus in the item; most of these goods 
are at present classified elsewhere in the Customs Tariff at higher 
rates of duty. 


Fitted cases for the instruments and apparatus would also be 
classified under the Recommended Item. At present only the carrying 
cases containing the instruments and apparatus are allowed under 
tariff item 43130-1; fitted cases imported separately are classified 
according tO materials or composition. The provision ‘for “fitted cases" 
has been deleted from the existing provision for "drafting instruments 
Oteal iy kindss including fitted cases containing the same't. The pro- 
vision would become superfluous because of the recommended general 
provision for fitted cases. 


The provision for "geodimeters" was dropped from the item 
because "geodimeter" is a trade name; these instruments would, however, 
be classified under the recommended provision for "distance measuring 


apparatus using light, radio or sound waves". This recommended pro- 
vision would also provide for other products such as those known under 
the trade names of "distomat"™ and "tellurometer". These products are 


classified elsewhere in the Customs Tariff, for example under item 
4532-1 (Free, B.P. and 73 p.c., M.F.N.) and item 44510-1 (Free, B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N.). The new provision would mean a decrease in the 
rates of duty payable on such goods when imported under the Most- 
Favoured—Nation Tariff. 


The deletion of the words "surveying instruments" following 
altazimuth, "engineering, military and surveying" following aneroid 
barometers, "tripod and hand or pocket types" following levels and 
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transits, "box" following sextants and "steel or wooden" following 
straight edges and tee squares is recommended because such restrictive 
descriptions seem unnecessary. Some of the suggested deletions would 
have the effect of expanding the scope of the item to include goods 
now dutiable elsewhere in the Customs Tariff provided they meet the 
restrictions contained in the general heading of the item. 


At present slide rules are classified under item 43130-2 at 
5 p.c. when imported under the Most—Favoured—Nation Tariff, whereas 
parts for slide rules, tincludingucursars, aresclassitiedsnder item 
43130-1 at 9 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. Both the 
slide rules and the parts would be attracted to Recommended Item II at 
5 pec. under the Most—Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


Recommended Item III 


III Geophysical precision instruments and 
equipment of a class or kind not 
made in Canada; 
Parts, attachments, tripods, base plates 
and fitted cases for all the foregoing 


Free Free 20g. Os 


The Recommended Item provides for the geophysical instru- 
ments and equipment now classified under item 43150-1; it continues 
the duty-free provisions under the British Preferential Tariff and 
Most-—Favoured-Nation Tariff. For uniformity a 20 p.c. rate is rec-— 
ommended under the General Tariff. The Recommended Item also carries 
the same rates of duty under the British Preferential and Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariffs as tariff item 49105-1 which has a similar pro- 
vision for some of this equipment. 


In the Recommended Item the Board has dropped the word 
"surveying" as well as the end-use provisions. It is the intention of 
the Board that the item should cover all geophysical precision instru- 
ments and equipment of a class or kind not made in Canada, regardless 
of the use to which they may be put. The scope of the item, therefore, 
will depend largely upon the interpretation of the word "geophysical". 
While some of those consulted would confine the meaning of the word 
to a study of the properties of the land surface of the earth and its 
interior, most authorities interpret the word in a broad sense; as 
pointed out in the Summary and Conclusions it is the intention of the 
Board that the word should be interpreted in the broad sense. 


The Board is not recommending continuation of the listing of 
certain types of equipment in the item; the list was not restrictive 
but only illustrative. 


During the period October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966, 
imports under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff were valued at about $5 
million; those under the British Preferential Tariff were valued at 
$148,000. There were no imports under the General Tariff. 


a7 


Recommended Item IV 


IV Articles and materials for use in the 
manufacture and which form part of 
geophysical precision instruments 
or equipment, or parts, attachments 
or fitted cases therefor 


Free Free AA 0% 


As noted in the Summary and Conclusions the Board recommends 
that this item be introduced on a temporary basis to provide for the 
duty-free entry, under the British Preferential and Most—Favoured- 
Nation Tariffs, of articles and materials which enter into the con- 
struction and form part of geophysical equipment whether or not such 
equipment is deemed to be "of a class or kind not made in Canada"; 
parts would also be allowed under the item as articles. Articles and 
materials for use in the manufacture of parts, attachments or fitted 
cases for this geophysical equipment would also be attracted to the 
item. 


At present, parts for geophysical equipment provided for in 
tariff item 43150-1 are allowed under that item and in this respect 
there is no change in the rates of duty under both the British Prefer- 
ential and Most-—Favoured-Nation Tariff. Imports of such parts for the 
period October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966, are estimated at about 
$300,000. 


However, unless the end-use can be established at the time 
of importation Canadian producers of the geophysical equipment are re- 
quired to pay duty on production parts. Subsequently, upon presen- 
tation of end-use certificates or proof of export the duties are 
rerunded. The Board considers this procedure, which is both time- 
consuming and costly, unnecessary in this case; under Recommended Item 
IV such production parts as well as other relevant articles and 
materials would enter duty-free. 


Sodium iodide crystals and possibly certain other goods 
allowed under tariff item 43150-1 would be classified under the 
Recommended Item with no change in the existing rates of duty under 
the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs. There is 
no information on imports of sodium iodide crystals; although such 
erystals are still in use, imports are believed to be small. 


The Board received representations from Huntec Limited, 
Toronto, for a duty-free provision for internal combustion engines 
which the company uses in the production of portable 
generators used with certain types of geophysical equipment. If the 
portable generators are considered by the Customs authorities to be 
“Nattachments'" then the engines would qualify for entry under the 
Recommended Item; on the other hand, if the portable generators are 
not considered to be "attachments", the Board is of the opinion that 
this request might best be considered under the authority of Section 
273 of the Customs Act. The Tariff now accords such special treat- 
ment for some types of engines used in Canadian production, see tariff 
items 42845-1, 42850-1 and 43875-1 for examples. 
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Recommended Item V 


V Photogrammetric instruments and equipment 
for use in the interpretation of photo— 
graphs or in the preparation of maps and 
plans from photographs; 
accessories therefor; 

All the foregoing when of a class or kind 
not made in Canada; 
Parts and fitted cases therefor 


Free Free Om Dp aCs 


The Recommended Item would provide for all the photogram- 
metric instruments and equipment, parts and fitted cases now classified 
under tariff item 43155-L with no change in the British Preferential. 
and General Tariffs, but the 5 p.c. duty under the Most—Favoured—Nation 
Tariff would be eliminated. 


Imports which were dutiable at the most-—favoured-nation rate 
of 5 p.c. were valued at $539,000 during the period October 1, 1965 to 
September 30, 1966. In the same period duty-free imports under the 
British Preferential Tariff as well as those under the General Tariff, 
were small. 


The Board is recommending the deletion of the listing of 
certain photogrammetric instruments and equipment; such a listing is 
Hiilustrative only and appears to be unnecessary. 
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NOTES ON EXISTING ITEMS 


relating to certain precision instruments and apparatus 


Existing Item 43125-1 (GATT) 


A3125=L Machinists or metal workers? precision tools and measuring 
instruments, viz.:-— Calipers, micrometers, metal pro- 
tractors and squares, bevels, verniers, gauges, gauge 
blocks, parallels, buttons, mercury plumb bobs, dividers, 
trammels, scribers, automatic centre punches, hand speed 
indicators, straight edges, key seat clamps and other 
clamps and vises used by toolmakers for precision work, 
precision tools and measuring instruments, n.o.p.; parts 
of all the foregoing, finished on not 


Free OD Cs OPAC. 


The goods now classified under item 43125-1, are provided 
for in Recommended Item I with continuing duty-free entry under the 
British Preferential Tariff and with no change in the most-—favoured- 
Hoc Lonlmoar tL tera re. Cfl7 2..C. 


During the period October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966, 
imports under the item amounted to about $5.5 million of which about 
$4.7 million were entered at 9 p.c. under the Most—Favoured—Nation 
Tariff. The United States supplied 75.2 per cent of the imports while 
Japan, the Federal Republic of Germany and Switzerland, together sup- 
plied 8.7 per cent. Imports entered under the British Preferential 
Tariff, nearly all from Britain, amounted to $792,000 and represented 
14.4 per cent of the imports. There were no imports under the 
General Tariff. 


Existing Item 43130-1 (GATT) 


43130-L iIngineerst, surveyorst and draftsmen'ts precision 
instruments and apparatus, namely: 


Alidades; 

Altazimuth surveying instruments; 

Aneroid barometers, engineering, 
military and surveying; 

Boards, military sketching; 

Clinometers ; 

Compasses; 

Cross staff heads; 

Curves, adjustable, irregular, 
railroad and ship; 

Curvimeters ; 

Dipping needles; 

Drafting instruments of all kinds, 
including fitted cases containing the same; 

Drafting machines; 

Geodimeters ; 

Heliographs; 
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43130-1 (Cont'd) 


Integrators; 

Levels, tripod and hand or pocket types; 

Liners, section; 

Meters, portable for hydraulic engineering; 

Pantographs; 

Parallel rules; 

Parallel ruling attachments; 

Pedometers and paceometers; 

Plane tables, military and topographic; 

Planimeters; 

roles’, ranging; 

Prisms, angle; 

Protractors; 

Rods, levelling; 

Scales, flat and triangular; 

Sextants, box; 

olide rules; 

Splines; 

Straight edges, steel or wooden; 

Tacheometers ; 

Tallying machines, pocket; 

Tee squares, steel or wooden; 

Telemeters; 

Theodolites; 

Transits, tripod and hand or pocket types; 

Triangles of all types; 

Tripods for use with any of the foregoing 
instruments; 

Parts of all the foregoing 


Free Depecs LOND ro 


All the goods now classified under item 43130-l1 are provided 
for in Recommended Item Il with continuing duty-free entry under the 
British Preferential Tariff and with a reduction in the most-—favoured- 
nation tariff ‘rater to S¥prc. 


During the period October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966, 
imports under the item amounted to about $3.4 million of which about 
$3.1 million were entered at 9 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation 
Tariff. The United States supplied 38.5 per cent of all imports while 
the Federal Republic of Germany supplied 22.1 per cent. Switzerland, 
Japan and Sweden together supplied 27.6 per cent. Imports entered 
under the British Preferential Tariff, nearly all from Britain, 
amounted to $264,000 and represented 7.7 per cent of the total. Im- 
ports entered at 10 per cent under the General Tariff, all from East 
Germany, amounted to $45,000 and accounted for only 1.3 per cent of 
all imports. 


Existing Item 43130-2 (GATT) 


43130-2 GATT 
Slide rules 
SL pues 
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43130-2 (Conttd) 


Tarif? item 43130-2 is an Extract from tariff item 43130-1 
and provides a special most-favoured-nation tariff rate of 5 p.c., 
under a GATT agreement, for slide rules provided for in item 43130-l. 


The slide rules classified under item 43130-2 are provided 
for in Recommended Item II with no change in the rate of duty. 


During the period October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966, 
imports under the item amounted to about $306,000. The United States 
supplied 37.9 per cent of the imports; Japan and the Federal Republic 
of Germany supplied 26.1 per cent and 22.2 per cent, respectively; the 
remaining 13.8 per cent originated from six other countries. 


Existing Item 43150-1 (GATT) 


43150-1 Geophysical surveying precision instruments and equipment 
for use exclusively in prospecting for, or in the explo- 
ration and development of, petroleum, natural gas, water 
wells and minerals, or for geophysical studies for engin- 
eering projects, including the following: Magnetometers; 
gravity meters and other instruments designed to measure 
the elements, variations and distortions of the natural 
gravitational force; field potentiometers, meggers, non- 
polarizing electrodes, and electrical equipment for making 
measurements in drill holes; instruments and equipment for 
seismic prospecting; geiger muller counters and other in- 
struments for radioactive methods of geophysical pros-— 
pecting; electrical and electronic amplifying devices and 
electrical thermostats designed to be used with any of the 
foregoing; sodium iodide crystals, thallium activated, in 
rough cut blanks, when imported to be manufactured into 
parts for use in instruments for prospecting; all the 
foregoing of a class or kind not made in Canada, and parts, 
tripods and fitted carrying cases for any of the foregoing 


Free Free DOD. 


The instruments and equipment now classified under item 
43150-1 are provided for in Recommended Item III with continued duty- 
free entry under both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation 
Tariffs (see note on Recommended Item III). 


Imports of "sodium iodide crystals" and possibly some other 
goods now classified under the item would be provided for in Rec- 
ommended Item IV with continuing duty-free entry under the British 
Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs. 


During the period October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966, 
imports under the item amounted to $5.2 million of which about $5 
million were entered duty-free under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 
The United States supplied 95.1 per cent of all imports while the 
other countries entitled to the benefits of the Most-Favoured—Nation 
Tariff supplied 2 per cent. Duty-free imports under the British 
Preferential Tariff, all from Britain, amounted to $148,000 and rep- 
resented 2.9 per cent of the imports. There were no imports under the 
General Tariff. 
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Existing Item 43155-1 


43155-1 Photogrammetric instruments and equipment for use in the 
interpretation of photographs and in the preparation of 
maps and plans from photographs, including the following: 
stereoscopes, binoculars for use with stereoscopes, 
parailax bars, heieht «finders» convcur finderses skeych— 
masters, slotted template equipment and accessories for 
use with any of the foregoing; stereoscopic plotting in- 
struments and equipment of either optical-mechanical or 
projector type, including sucheaccessorieseas, ploLuimg 
and tracing tables whether electrically, mechanically or 
remotely operated, optical instruments for preparing 
diapositive plates, voltage regulators and electrical 
transformers, cooling systems, lamps, spectacles, filters, 
height gauges, principal point selectors and other com-— 
ponents for use with the foregoing equipment; all the 
foregoing of a class or kind not made in Canada and parts 
and fitted carrying cases for any of the foregoing 


Free ae C's ZO OeGs 


All the goods now classified under item 43155-l1 are pro- 
vided for in Recommended Item V with continued duty-free entry under 
the British Preferential Tariff and with the elimination of the 5 p.c. 
rate under the Most-Favoured—Nation Tariff. 


During the period October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966, im- 
ports under the item amounted to about $580,000 of which $539,000 were 
entered at 5 p.c. under the Most—Favoured-Nation Tariff. Switzerland 
supplied 64.1 per cent of all imports and the United States 22.4 per 
cent. The rest of the countries entitled to the benefits of the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff supplied about § per cent. Imports under the 
British Preferential Tariff and under the General Tariff were small. 
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APPENDIX I 


IMPORT STATISTICS 


95283—5 
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Imports: Engineers', surveyors't, draftmen'ts, machinists' or metal 
workers’ precision tools and measuring instruments, geo- 
physical surveying instruments, and parts, as enumerated in 
tariff items 431lc and 431d; photogrammetric instruments for 
use in the interpretation of photographs and in the prepa- 
ration of maps from photographs, s.c. 5629(a) 


Tariff Items 43125-1,. 43130-1, 43130—2,, 4350-1) andy 3155-1 


Duty as 
SoC anor 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Sa cane Hee Bee Value 
Mea oval 
1948 ob sook 1,369,786 129,976 Yo 
Lhe PLO Sn cis [5195 434 136,299 rise) 
1950 Ree eee Le (Oo eae Rey Ase 70 
Apt (b) BoM iets “ue Oye fis LOO HI o.0 
te ey Pye Ge ey) 5 BOOS CH? ee ees 6.9 
1953 65290567 ere le hed Shaw op 8.8 
iis Dee B paler ies. 281,696 8.8 
1955 5,747 60k 3,507,611 309,984 8.8 
1956 5,608,886 4,109,139 S61 LS 8.8 
Sw 1, 08h, oh2 4,098,792 356,650 8.8 
1958 6,626,857 3,075,352 267,458 8.7 
1957 6,621,,273 550503072 220, tee Ree 
1960 Dele y10/ 3,246,734 282,990 Boy 
1961 Gel /io20 3,686,144 silos ny B,6 
1962 e200 725 / el 35800 35 Ger on 
1963 8,872,665 1,990,231 135,139 8.7 
2. United Kingdom 
1948 ee 186 Ah Picks 
199 180372 8,801 (92 Pe 
1950 256,038 agli T7 vee 
alae a 422,4h5 De 5 9.6 
1952 Re 29S 25k, ou 9.0 
ines 663,591 306 28 Ore 
1954 GleP sre Te 65 IPAs! See 
1755 327 ,066 ete 102 al 
1956 481,630 5666 128 tg! 
LES ey noi eon Be 73 16 See 
LS Bie Ey AW SG ye 93 ree 
ii GY) Lay is6 Te106 fe 6.8 
1960 361,489 1,463 202 1338 
1961 73 6h. 4,083 LLG 10.9 
1962 568,456 a ee hI, L270 ee 
1963 DO ed 2 (Gisele 648 oo 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in various statistical classes 


(b) Prior to 1952 s.c. 5629 was: "Engineers's, surveyorst, draftsmen's, 
g 


machinists' or metal-workers' precision tools and measuring 
instruments, geophysical surveying instruments, and parts, as 
enumerated in tariff items 43lc and 431d" 


(c) Beginning in 1952, Federal Republic of Germany only 


95283—5} 


(b) 


(b) 


Total Imports 


1,397,222 
iL DOG 230 
1,979,788 
2,407,152 
1,165,299 
5,124,183 
Is 3335506 
1, 581,083 
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D961 999 
eine 
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4,462,757 
5,045,188 
6,224,490 
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31,905 
Dolo] > 
6h205977 
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Dutiable 


Imports 


1,264,602 
TAiLOL103 
1,472,948 
1,970,253 
3,047 ,037 
BehOOeye 
2,639,909 
2,709, 410 
2,983,574 
2,750,981 
2,201,817 
2,249,993 
2,308,020 
2,490, 34. 
26 778 
3,259, 37 


4. Germany 


3,138 
34,710 
Dist t 

114,766 
190,164 
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ios ede) 
Eero )§s) 
ES TE a) 
L87,210 
176, hs 
418,708 
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54,6 ,297 
621,704 
685,166 


3. United States 


Duty 


Collected 


119,400 
seins) Rs: 
132,634 
177,297 
270 370 
300 , 207 
232,78h 
2u1, 52h 
26h, 219 
213,516 
190,944 
198,653 
203 , 4.40 
214,792 
231,396 
293, 203 
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Saleh 
BUS 

Ley 33 
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15,293 
21,322 
31,517 
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13,303 
Ei Gee 
36,720 
36 , 823 
48,260 
Di laf 
60,172 


Duty as 
Oyo OL. 
Dutiable 
Value 
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Duty as 
Deore OL 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Total Imports wags Collected Value 
$ 
5. Japan 
20), 160 20,160 Poa lle) nis as 
5740 Deville. Bio ee 
PLEAS Ainves PE Alo ys 120 
(bv) 84,700 31,700 8,470 10.0 
65,821 Oe oey 6,632 Oe 
(2203 TER EOS (Ree 10.8 
ey) pS) ie (ieee Sepak 
132 bie L3Oe66) ed ay 8.8 
191,186 191,186 epiells) 8.8 
ays pets) Toys: ISS igh ery) 
LNs ds Nf pas es LOvooN 8.4 
ISH] 136 10,942 so 
105,262 105,262 8,669 8.2 
Ais yf al es a 13 5009 Ge 
LE lene, ay ol gd Siig Db hf hOy Se 
2(Or251. 267 ,008 Papa aps | 8.3 
6, Sweden 
891 891 8h Or 
Dis Og 556 50 a0 
Bey t Longe? Beyer: 780 
(b) 30,150 18,415 dinaleys ff 9.0 
71,541 224 d2 hilly, 720 
106,309 lier 6,566 9.0 
Lh, 607 alti Ee) eee | 9.0 
isi fee: Bi O01 Bieeis.> oso 
fALEOL Ib 33,506 27012 9.0 
TE 30,600 2,7hh (Ae 
Bye, 16,064 1,446 AG: 
57,860 20,522 e/a Sheth 
Bib 5, |) 38,218 Oyo oO 
41,669 Some 3,426 Wau 
iC besten Sey O02 Syy ork! 920 
92,183 SOS tal 8,264 Shove 


Year 


1948 
1949 
0 
Ig Poyls 
Mey 
De 
1954 
1932 
DO 
abe 3) 
iy foe’ 
teh: 
1960 
1961 
19b2 
aly Jes: 


1948 
1949 
iSO 
TG Bu 
Ie 
ily 1: 
1954 
ab ey) 
1956 
PN 
1958 
he he, 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


(b) 


(b) 


Tova eI nipOnts 
$ 


(Spe 
D1,344 
M1652 
82,925 
130,695 
222 ne, 
2165498 
259, h64 
349,496 
625,038 
227 ,060 
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Dutiable 


Imports 
$ 


. owitzerland 


Cai 
D1, 3h4 
109, 405 
82,675 
eiaeue 
192,818 
PAE 2") 
259 ,hOk 
SLi table 
624,976 
22652 (5 
129,167 
296,018 
Boley 
86,264 
D594, 195 


8, France 


598 
1,909 
a 702 
bee wy 
262 
2,683 
3,129 
2,115 
8, ALA 
18,504 
5,854 
15,615 
50,092 
41,543 
57 98h 
29,736 


Duty 


Collected 
$ 


TykOe 
1,630 
9,8h6 
Hho? 
sles 
14,967 
15,921 
20,606 
Paes ef 
51,817 
19,677 
30,170 
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36,242 
39 482 
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52h 
1,405 
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5 223 
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On Ce ou 
Dutiable 
Value 
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Duty as 
2D .Ca mon 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
aca aaa AES outs Value _ 
9. Italy 

1h5 LS are 7 
ran? 319 3h ve) 

“p 7a Y 7 oe 
1.507 1.507 102 8.9 
1, 702 ST O2 EY 8.6 
2. 300 23510 303 ree 
3,648 3,648 328 9.0 
cA aS 8 238 1,965 9.0 
6,882 6,882 619 Saw) 
LO 373 Veoe 681 Se. 
42,863 Leon 2303 Dok 
sabes ent Lin 1,025 8.8 
18,0568 Le sO5e 1,628 9 20 
Pas eae y 8 ae CAS Bae Se histo: 
S322 Lie, oor BES 9.0 

10, Netherlands 

Coy 657 59 O10 
669 669 60 See 
3,580 3,580 322 9.0 
14,082 ii, O82 Lore Vee 
Lh hog 14,489 oie <He 
1,866 1,866 170 Tak 
dA FS) ee 104 8.8 
bs650 500 rey one 
1,467 ATHY Beye 9.0 
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Sayers Boe? 285 1a 
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Duty as 
Deter nee 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year aii ananan ee ca Value 
11, Denmark 
1948 = ee = = 
Th = = = - 
1950 = = = - 
LIE (b) 585 585 2) ee 
Le 3,640 3,640 311 8.5 
ee Da7or Bike 2eNy 229 feo 
igoh eeu) 4,205 Bed. Teo 
ee Pye es) pee Ne 173 8.0 
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12. Germany, Eastern 


1,860 
289 


1,630 
15,642 
836 
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9,825 
6,470 


13, Belgium and Luxembourg 
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TARIFF HISTORY 


Th 


TArnit panes coy: 


Tarivit ven 125-1 (GATT) — Previousl le 


Machinistst or metal workers’? precision tools and measuring instru- 
ments, viz.:- Calipers, micrometers, metal protractors and squares, 
bevels, verniers, gauges, gauge blocks, parallels, buttons, mercury 
plumb bobs, dividers, trammels, scribers, automatic centre punches, 
hand speed indicators, straight edges, key seat clamps and other 
clamps and vises used by toolmakers for precision work, precision 
tools and measuring instruments, n.o.p.; parts of all the foregoing, 
Tinished or not 


Bok. Mer Ni General 
1948, May 19 Free TD ice LOG. 
1948, January 1 (GATT) LOS eG. 
1944, June 27 Free LEST ever Hee je pec 


Prior to June 27, 1944, hand speed indicators, other than 
the pocket type, were not included in the item. These goods were 
classified as speedometers under tariff item 462 at the rates of 
7s pec. under the British Preferential Tariff and 25 p.c. under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff (see history of tariff item 43150-1 which 
includes, in part, the history of item 462). Also the item did not 
provide for parts, whether or not finished; such parts were classified 
according to their nature or composition., The item provided for ail 
centre punches whether or not of the automatic type. 


1939, January 1 (United States 
Trade Agreement ) TO; pec. 
1936, May 2 Free NS Barier Heal jeruer 


Prior to May 2, 1936, the item was as follows:- 
Precision tools, viz.: combination squares, slide calipers, 
micrometers, depth thickness or screw pitch gauges, rules, sand 
measuring tapes of metal 


Most precision tools and measuring instruments not provided 
for in the item were classified under tariff item 462 at rates of 
15° p.c. under the British Preferential Tariff and.25 pc. under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff (see history of tariff item 43150-1). 


1930, May 2 fee e jeer CoM Dac. BO. B.C. 


Prior to May 2, 1930, the goods were mostly dutiable as 
mathematical instruments under tariff item 657, viz.:- Magic lanterns 
and slides therefor, philosophical, photographic, mathematical and 
optical instruments, n.o.p., cyclometers and pedometers, and tape 
lines of any material 


1906, November 30 UE Mere ees. Jen PI Hiei 


75 
Tariff Item 130-1 (GATT) — Previousl ld 


Engineerst, surveyorst and draftsmen'ts precision instruments and 

apparatus, namely: 

Alidades; 

Altazimuth surveying instruments; 

Aneroid barometers, engineering, military and surveying; 

Boards, military sketching; 

Clinometers; 

Compasses; 

Cross staff heads; 

Curves, adjustable, irregular, railroad and ship; 

Curvimeters ; 

DiLppimieg need Les: 

Drafting instruments of all kinds, including fitted cases containing 
the same; 

Drafting machines; | 

Geodimeters; 

Heliographs; 

Integrators; 

Levels, tripod and hand or pocket types; 

Piers. cecuLon: 

Meters, portable for hydraulic engineering; 

Pantographs; 

Parelteisnules; 

Parallel ruling attachments; 

Pedometers and paceometers; 

Plane tables, military and topographic; 

Planimeters; 

Poles. araneines 

Prisms, angle: 

Protractors; 

Rods, levelling; 

Scales, flat and triangular; 

Sextants, box; 

olidesruless 

splines; 

obraight edges, steel or wooden; 

Tacheometers; 

Tallying machines, pocket; 

Tee squares, steel or wooden; 

Telenetenss; 

Theedolinres: 

Transits, tripod and hand or pocket types; 

Triangles of all types; 

Tripods for use with any of the foregoing instruments; 

Parts of all the foregoing 


Bak. Morel. General 
1958, June 18 Free 7. eC. 1 Waxes 


Prior to June 18, 1958, the provision for parts in the item 
was "parts of all the foregoing, finished or not" 


1957, April 15 (GATT) - Slide 
rules, only (now tariff item 43130-2) Seasraer 
TO march > Free SP aoe LOAD Ce 
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Datei’ isu Cll 130-1. (GATT) - Previousl Salts) 
(Cont td 


Prior sto. Marchel5..0195 (one 1 bened denote ov dealer: 
geodimeters. These goods were classified under tariff item 445n free 
of duty under the British Preferential Tariff and at a rate of 73 p.c. 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


Das M.F.N. General 
1952, January 20 (GATT) - Slide rules, 
only (now tariff item 43130-2) 7S pec. 
ice aay AL Free S Pa aA Ke, 6 LORS ..C:. 
1948, January 1 (GATT) LOmpsice 
LOA dunes a7 Free Low osc Uae Cle 


Prior to June 2/, 1944, the ivem didenotmeoromice tore oanss 
whether or not finished; parts were classified under various tariff 
items according to their nature or composition. 


1939, January 1 (United States 
Trade Agreement ) Leger 
1936 May 2 Free LOO MCs USS booger 


Prior to May 2, 1936, most of the goods were classified 


under tariff item 462 at rates of 15 p.cs under the British 
Preferential Tariff and 25 p.c. under the Most-Favoured—-Nation Tariff. 


Tariff Iten 130-2 = Previously a GATT Extract of Item ae) 


Slide rules 

Dele MeN General 
1957... Apri (CATT) Dep sce 
1952, January 20 (GATT) 15 D.C. 


The GATT Extract of item 431d, applying to slide rules 
imported under the Most—Favoured—-Nation Tariff, was introduced on 
January 20,1952. Prior to that) date slide wrukes wien impornved 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, were dutiable at the rate 
specified by tariff item 43ld (see history of tariff item 43130-1). 


Taripielten 150-1 (GATT) -— Previousl plas 


Geophysical surveying precision instruments and equipment for use 
exclusively in prospecting <for, or in the exploration and development 
of, petroleum, natural gas, water wells and minerals, or for geo- 
physical studies for -enginéening projects;,ancluding the sfollowing: 
Magnetometers; gravity meters and other instruments designed to 
measure the elements, variations and distortions of the natural 
gravitational force; field potentiometers, meggers, non-polarizing 
electrodes, and electrical equipment for making measurements in drill 
holes; instruments and equipment for seismic prospecting; geiger 
muller counters and other instruments for radioactive methods of 


‘Be 


Pacts LLeM 150-1 (GATT) - Previousl ole 
Cont td) 


geophysical prospecting; electrical and electronic amplifying devices 
and electrical thermostats designed to be used with any of the 
foregoing;sodium iodide crystals, thallium activated, in rough cut 
blanks, when imported to be manufactured into parts for use ‘in 
instruments for prospecting; all the foregoing of a class or kind not 
made in Canada, and parts, tripods and fitted carrying cases for any 
Cie une s1orezoings 


Bea. MF N. General 


1953, June 14 Free Free BON psics 


Prior to June 14, 1963, the provision for parts in the item 
referred only to repair parts. Other parts for the instruments and 
equipment in the item were classified under various tariff items 
pecordinze.O helm nature or composition. 


ia eA pels (/ Free Free pomp. CG. 


PrLor p.Oenpriiare, b9d>s)ctheritem did notrinclude ‘sodium 
iodide crystals, thallium activated, in rough cut blanks, when 
imported to be manufactured into parts for use in instruments for 
prospecting. These goods were classified under tariff item 711 at the 
DoveceCta Oe paicmunder tthe: british Preferential Tariff’ and: 20 'p.e. 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


1951, June 6 (GATT) Free 
1948, May 19 Free Free B10) Senter 


Prior to May 19, 1948, apart from certain provisions 
introduced by Order in Council by authority of the War Measures Act, 
most of the goods were dutiable under tariff item 462, viz.:- 
Philosophical, photographic, mathematical and optical instruments 
(mows specauomebers, cCyclometers and pedometers, n.o.p.; complete 


parts of all the foregoing 


1948, January 1 (GATT) oe ce tones 
1939, January 1 (United States 
Trade Agreement ) Ws pic. 
1937, February 26 fExssrier 2 apee. 30 D5.c% 
1936, May 2 Ot. Cre ep apce BOSS 


Prior to May 2, 1936, the item was as follows:- 


Philosophical, photographic, mathematical and optical instruments, 
n.o.p.3; speedometers, cyclometers and pedometers and tape lines of any 


material, n.o.p.; complete parts of all the foregoing 
i730, May 2 ors Cs Coe Oc SOnp oc. 


Prior to May 2, 1930, mathematical and optical instruments, 
n.O.p., were classified under item 657, viz.:- Magic lanterns and 
slides therefor, philosophical, photographic, mathematical and optical 
instruments, n.o.p.,cyclometers and pedometers, and tape lines of any 
material 
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Tariff Item 150-1 (GATT) -— Previousl lh 
(Cont td) 


Complete parts of mathematical and optical instruments, 
n.O.p., were classified under various tariff items according to their 
nature or composition. 


Bee M.F.N. General 


1906, November 30 175 p.c. 225 p.c. 25. Oe 


Tariff Item 155-1 -— Previousl 4 


Photogrammetric instruments and equipment for use in the interpre- 
tation of photographs and in the preparation of maps and plans from 
photographs, including the following: stereoscopes, binoculars for 
use with -stereoscopes, parallax bars, height finders, convour finders, 
sketchmasters, slotted template equipment and accessories for use with 
any of the foregoing; stereoscopic plotting instruments and equipment 
of either optical-mechanical or projector type, including such 
accessories as plotting and tracing tables whether electrically, 
mechanically or remotely operated, optical instruments for preparing 
diapositive plates, voltage regulators and electrical transformers, 
cooling systems, lamps, spectacles, filters, height gauges, principal 
point selectors and other components for use with the foregoing 
equipment; all the foregoing of a class or kind not made in Canada 
and parts and fitted carrying cases for any of the foregoing 


Bere M.F.N. General 


1952 Aprile 9 Free Doe. ZOS Dabs 


Prior to April 9, 1952, the goods were classified under 
various tariff items according to their nature or composition. 
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The-nonouracle Mitchell Sharp, .C., M.P. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Sharp: 


I refer to your letter of July 14, 1966, in which 
you requested the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry respect-— 
ing certain iron or steel products used in the shipbuilding 
industry. 


In conformity with Section 6 of the Tariff Board 
Act, I have the honour to transmit the Report of the Board 
relating to iron or steel products used in the shipbuilding 
industry, in English and in French. A copy of the transcript 
of the proceedings at the public hearings accompanies the 
Report. 


Yours sincerely, 


< 


Chairman 


Explanation of Symbols Used 


- Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


In statistical tables, indicates a reported figure which 
disappears on rounding, or is negligible 


se 
at 


(a) A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table 
(1) A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text 


.c. Denotes a Dominion Bureau of Statistics import or export 
statistical class 


The sum of the figures in a table may differ from the 
total, owing to rounding 
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Ottawa, duly 14, 1966 


Mr, L.C, Audette, Q.C. 
Chairman 

Tariff Board 

Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Audette: 


The recent modifications in the programme for assist- 
ing the shipbuilding industry have occasioned representations 
from Canadian manufacturers of certain iron or steel products 
used in this industry to the effect that they will be adversely 
affected by imports of such products which enter free of duty 
under tariff item 44019-1. It has been suggested that this 
item be deleted from the Customs Tariff. 


It appears desirable that all interested parties be 
given an opportunity to express their views on item 44019-1. 
I, therefore, direct the Tariff Board to make a study and report 
under section 4(2) of the Tariff Board Act on this item, taking 
into account all relevant factors. 


If the Board's study should indicate that amendment 
to the Customs Tariff is desirable, I would request the Board 
to include recommendations regarding any such amendment in its 
report, 


I would also ask the Board to submit its report as 
soon as possible. 


Yours sincerely, 


MITCHELL SHARP 
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Date of Public Hearing 
and 
list of Companies and Associations 


Which Made Representations 


A public hearing before the Board was held at Ottawa on 
November 21 and 22, 1966. 


The Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 
* B,C, Towboat Owners! Association, Vancouver, B.C. 
British Iron & Steel Corporation, Limited, London, England 
Canadian Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing Association, 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
Dosco Steel, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
* Fisheries Council of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 
Mitsui ‘and°Cot Ltd); Vancouver, B.C; 
Shipyards' Association of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 


* Not represented at the hearing 


Ie 


Introduction 


The item referred to the Board in this Reference, tariff 
item 4019-1, provides duty-free entry for iron or steel plates, 
sheets, angles, beams and knees, as well as iron or steel masts (and 
parts) and cable chain, all for ships and vessels. The duty-free 
provision of the item has been in the Customs Tariff, in essentially 
its present form, for sixty years. However, changing circumstances 
resulted in requests by the principal steel producers in Canada to 
have the item deleted. The shipbuilding industry, not unnaturally, 
requested that the duty-free provision be continued and it was sup- 
ported by certain British and Japanese steel interests. 


The iron or steel products covered by the tariff item, 
except for masts and cable chain, are the principal materials used in 
ship construction and by far the most important of these is steel 
Diaue. 


In Section 2 of the Customs Tariff, plate is defined as a 
flat-rolled product of any shape (i) having a width of more than 
eight inches but not more than forty-eight inches, and a thickness of 
0.23 inch or more, or (ii) having a width of more than forty-eight 
inches and a thickness of 0.18 inch or more, 


The Customs Tariff defines sheet as a flat-rolled product of 
any shape (i) having a width of more than twelve inches but not more 
than forty-eight inches, and a thickness of 0.2299 inch or less, or 
(ii) having a width of more than forty-eight inches, and a thickness 
eigont 77 anc or less, 


At the hearing an angle was described as a steel shape, of 
any length, one section of which is at right angles to the other. 


fo ae23) 


To a steel maker, a beam is a rolled shape; viewed in 
section, it may have the configuration of an "1", a "I", an “H" or a 
variety of other shapes. To a shipbuilder, a beam is a structural 
member running athwartships as support for a deck; in somewhat loose 
terminology it may run in the fore and aft line also. 


Knees are simply pieces of steel plate, roughly triangular 
in shape. They are usually made from plate by the shipbuilder and 
are welded into a ship as corner braces. 


The tariff item also provides for two finished products used 
in ships: masts and cable chain. The mast of a ship is a long slim 
cylinder projecting from the upper works, Jt usually supports com- 
munications equipment such as radio antennae, signal flags and lights. 
The mast can also support the derrick-booms, although usually a 
derrick post is now used for this purpose. The word "mast" in the 
tariff item, as administered by the Department of National Revenue, 
includes all the tubular work -- booms, posts, etc. -- associated with 
the mast itself. The parts of a mast include anything that is perman- 
ently attached to it, but do not include anything that is not so at- 


tached, for example, rigging. 


ee 


In the language of the shipbuilder, cable chain is chain 
that is used only in connection with anchors. Very considerable 
strain is put on anchor chain and generally each link of the chain 
is fitted with a cross member known as a stud. As a consequerice, 
this type of chain is known as stud-link chain; such chain is not 
made in Canada. Although the term is restricted, for a shipbuilder, 
to chain used for anchors, it is not so restricted by the Department 
of National Revenue, as the following quotation from a departmental 
memorandum indicates: 


"Chain, stud link or otherwise, is only admitted under item 
L'70 /now None as being cable chain, when the iron or 
steel of which the links are made is 2" or over in diameter, 
Cable chain for vessels is not restricted as to use to 
anchoring or mooring." 


Forms of Assistance to the Shipbuilding Industry in Canada 


The three most important forms of assistance to the Cana- 
dian shipbuilding industry of interest within the frame-work of this 
Reference are tariffs, drawback of duties and subsidy. There are 
also special depreciation considerations for owners of ships built 
in Canada, as noted later. 


The following is a brief description of each of these kinds 
of assistance. More detailed information may be found in Appendices 
Likes La amc ives, 


Customs Tariff 


In addition to the products covered by tariff item 44019-1, 
duty-free entry is also provided for certain anchors (tariff item 
4013-1), wire rope (44016-1), manufactures of iron, brass or other 
metal (4022-1), diesel and semi-diesel engines and parts thereof 
(4025-1), chronometers and compasses and parts thereof (4028-1); 
except for tariff items 44013-1 and 44016-1, the duty-free provision 
is restricted to goods of a class or kind not made in Canada. Engines 
and materials and articles for their manufacture and repair are per- 
mitted duty-free entry if for use in boats exclusively for commercial 
fishing operations (tariff items 44037-1 and 4400-1). 


The shipbuilders also benefit from the tariff protection 
given to certain ships. However, some ships are duty-free under 
tariff item 43935-1 and certain others bear no British Preferential 
Tariff, under tariff item 44000-1. 


Drawback of Duty 


Since 1913 there have been regulations permitting the draw- 
back of 99 per cent of the duty paid on goods used in the original 
construction of vessels built in Canada. In recent years, the regu- 
lations were amended so that the drawback applied also to goods used 
in the reconstruction of ships. However, on May 13, 1966, these pro- 
visions for the drawback of duties were discontinued. 
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Subsidy 


Prior to May 1961, no subsidy was payable on the construc- 
tion of ships in Canada. Between May 12, 1961 and March 31, 1963, a 
subsidy of 40 per cent of the approved cost of work performed was 
paid. Between March 31, 1963 and February 2, 1965, the subsidy was 
at a rate of 35 per cent. The subsidy was suspended between 
February 2, 1965 and January 1, 1966. On January 1, 1966 the subsidy 
was reinstated at a rate of 25 per cent which is to continue until 
May 31, 1969. Thereafter, the rate is to decline two percentage 
points per year until it becomes 17 per cent for ships completed 
after May 31, 1972. 


The subsidy is payable only to a shipowner who is a citizen 
of Canada, a company incorporated in Canada, a Canadian municipal 
corporation or a provincial government. The ship must be kept on 
Canadian registry for at least five years following its completion. 


Throughout the entire period, from 1961 to 1972, the regu- 
lations provide that the subsidy for fishing trawlers shall be an 
amount not exceeding 50 per cent of the approved cost. 


Canadian Content 


Under the subsidy regulations of 1961, the Minister of 
Transport was empowered to stipulate the amount of Canadian material 
that was to be incorporated in the ship in order to qualify for 
subsidy. The Canadian Maritime Commission was required to determine 
that the estimated cost of the proposed construction and the amount 
or proportion of Canadian materials and equipment met the conditions 
prescribed by the Minister. 


Section 7(2) (b) of the Ship Construction Assistance Regu- 
lations 1962, stated: 


"The Commission shall review each application and shall 
conduct such investigation as may be necessary to... 


'(b) establish that the estimated cost of the construction 
and the Canadian materials and equipment incorporated 
in the construction meet the conditions prescribed by 
the Minister," 


And Section 8 of the same Regulations said: 


"The shipowner and shipbuilder shall incorporate in the 
construction of a vessel in respect of which an application 
for a subsidy is made under these Regulations such Canadian 
materials and equipment as the Minister considers practicable 
upon considering the cost and availability of those materials 
and equipment." (See Appendix III), 


This wording was not included in the Ship Construction 
Subsidy Regulations which, in 1966, succeeded the Ship Construction 
Assistance Regulations, and, hence, the Canadian content provision of 
the Regulations has been discontinued. 
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This change was of very considerable importance to both the 
steel makers and the shipbuilders; it really appears to be the raison 
dtétre of this Reference. As a practical matter, when the regulations 
were in force, the shipbuilders, to get the full benefit of the sub- 
sidy, purchased as much of their steel domestically as possible. Now, 
however, they are free to buy competitively from foreign or domestic 
suppliers. 


In the administration of this part of the Ship. Construction 
Assistance Regulations, a shipbuilder had been required to list, for 
the Canadian Maritime Commission, every piece of material or equipment 
which he intended to import for use in the construction of the ship. 
The subsidy application form to be used for this listing is reproduced 
in Appendix VI. The actual incorporation of these materials and 
equipment was later confirmed by inspection of the finished ship and 
of the invoices for material. The Maritime Commission required the 
shipbuilder to obtain price quotations from Canadian suppliers for 
those materials and equipment which he proposed to import, If Cana- 
dian manufacturers were able to supply any of this material and equip- 
ment under conditions of cost and availability which the Minister of 
Transport considered practicable, the shipbuilder was given his choice 
of two options: 


1) He could buy the Canadian product and subsequently receive 
the full subsidy allowed for the ship, or 


2) He could buy the foreign product and lose the subsidy on 
the cost of the product. 


Thus, the administration of the subsidy was designed to 
encourage the use of Canadian supplies and attempted to lead ship- 
builders to achieve certain proportions of their requirements from 
Canadian production. As long as Canadian goods were used, the subsidy 
was payable on them regardless of price. However, if the Canadian 
price were judged to be unduly high, approval would be given to buy 
abroad without penalty under the subsidy. A price premium of 10 per 
cent was cited as being, at times, relevant to this approval, though 
this criterion was said to be applicable most particularly to the 
purchase of machinery and equipment. The spokesman for the Shipyards! 
Association of British Columbia commented: 


"If the machinery was not made in Canada, then there was 
no argument, but if there was a choice between Canadian and 
foreign machinery, 1 think this is more the area where the 
10 per cent was considered." (p. 180) 


However, price was not the sole guide in deciding whether 
the subsidy should be paid; if the Minister decided that Canadian 
goods of adequate quality or quantity were not available at the 
correct time to fit into the shipbuilder's schedule, foreign materials 
and equipment could be used without a reduction of the subsidy. 


Most of the steel plate and shapes needed by shipbuilders 
are made in Canada. Some sizes of bulb angles and bulb plate are not 
made in Canada and Canadian steel mills do not have heat treating, or 
"normalizing" facilities, though steel can be custom heat-treated in 
Canada by a company not affiliated with the steel mills. 
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The Canadian content provision was said to have been very 
effective in stimulating the use of Canadian material and equipment 
by the shipbuilders. A spokesman for the Canadian Shipbuilding and 
Ship Repairing Association observed that "we were always led to 
believe that where Canadian steel was available it had to be used, 
and it was generally available." (p. 182) 


During the hearing spokesmen for the shipbuilding companies 
noted that their applications for subsidy were, at times, returned to 
them with the instruction that they must increase the Canadian content 
in their ships. Although they were not specifically advised what pro- 
portion they should achieve, they were of the opinion that about 80 
per cent Canadian material and equipment was generally expected. To 
achieve such a proportion, they said, it was necessary to buy in 
Canada, regardless of price, practically everything that was available 
in Canada because those things which they were forced to buy abroad, 
through lack of domestic supply, easily constituted the remaining 
20 per cent of the cost of the ship. In these circumstances, builders 
and ship repair companies would have no alternative but to buy what- 
ever Canadian made steel could be used. 


As noted above, the Ship Construction Subsidy Regulations, 
in effect since January 1966, do not give such direct encouragement 
to use Canadian materials; there is no Canadian content provision to 
encourage the shipbuilder to buy Canadian steel. 


Depreciation Provisions 


Under the provisions of the Canadian Vessel Construction 
Assistance Act, those provisions of the Income Tax Act which stipulate 
that recaptured depreciation should be added to income do not apply to 
shipowners to the extent that the proceeds of the sale of the ship are 
used for replacement of the ship under conditions satisfactory to the 
Canadian Maritime Commission or are guaranteed to be reserved for this 
purpose. The shipowner, therefore, is placed in a particularly 
favourable position under the Income Tax Act both with respect to 
determining the rate at which to charge depreciation and with respect 
to the proceeds from the sale of a vessel on which depreciation has 
been charged. The special depreciation provisions for tax purposes 
are now the subject of new proposed legislation laid before Parliament 
on December 21, 1966, in Bill C-259, an Act to Awend the Income Tax 
Act and to repeal the Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act; the 
Bill appears to add to the Income Tax Act, until 1974, somewhat analo- 
gous though modified special depreciation provisions and to provide 
for the repeal of the Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act. 


The Shipbuilding Industry in Canada 


Commencing in 1732, commercial shipbuilding, based on the 
abundant timber resources in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec, 
flourished until by the middle of the nineteenth century it had 
become one of the country's major industries; it reached a peak in 
1875 when nearly five hundred ships were built. Along with the build- 
ing of ships there developed a Canadian ocean-going shipping industry. 
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Canada ranked fourth among the ship-owning nations of the world by 
1878, with a merchant marine of 7,196 vessels and over 1.3 million 
tons. 


A period of rapid decline for the Canadian industry followed 
the replacement of wood by steel. In Canada there were practically no 
ships built of steel until late in the first World War when the British 
Ministry of Shipping was instrumental in having a total of 41 ships 
built here. Following the war the Canadian government inaugurated a 
shipbuilding programme in an effort to perpetuate the industry and, by 
1921, some 63 ships had been launched. 


Little more building was done in Canadian yards until the 
Second World War. During the war there were 791 ships built here, 
almost equally divided between those for the navy and those for the 
merchant fleet. In 1945 there were 173 ocean-going ships on Canadian 
registry; in 1965 there were three. In addition, in 1965, there were 
223 dry cargo and passenger ships and 48 tankers in service in the 
coasting trade and in the Great Lakes fleet. The composition of the 
Canadian merchant fleet is shown in the following table. 


Table oy, 


CANADIAN MERCHANT FLEET 
(Ships of 1,000 Gross Tons and Over) 


March 31, 1965 


No, Gross Tons 
Ocean-going Ships in Foreign Trade 
War—built dry-cargo ships............. ui fadsetss 
Ooer dry —Careg. SOs as tae ad ae alee 1 els ote 
AUCGr Ga aotearoa heres AM ee Si lip pes) 
3 43,715 
Ships in Coasting Trade 
Dry-cargo and passenger ships......... 72 Pies pits 
CON Sere vitae te ce carn seas eee, cere Mag wired idly, 
86 2002132 
Lakes Fleet 
Dry-cargo and passenger ships......... fig to oo 
PAUSGlS von cee iG scents ae eee eee sbi +4 a 
185 Hall ie Beterpe 
SUMMARY 
Dry-cargo and passenger ships........... 225 Vole aeo 
Ae Caesarea a -peeranetiss One etre ec 9 ie obo 
27h 1,459,844 


Source: Based on report of the Canadian Maritime Commission, 1965, 
Deweu 


(1) Canadian Maritime Commission, Second Report, June 30, 1949 
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The low point in the value of new ship construction between 
1947 and 1964 was reached in 1950 when just over $26 million in new 
work was done. The same year saw the lowest point, in this period of 
time, in the value of ship repairs, about $27 million. Since then the 
value of new construction and of ship repair has been higher; new con- 
struction reached a peak in 1963 of nearly $130 million; repair, a 
peak in 1964 of nearly $47 million. The increased level of new con- 
struction after 1961 is probably related to the introduction of the 
shipbuilding subsidy in May of that year. More detailed information 
is given in Appendix I. 


Table: (2 


Value of Shipbuilding and Repair, 
Selected Years, 1947-1964 


Value of New Value of Ship 


Year Construction(a) Repair Total 
(millions of dollars) 
19,7 60.4 bee 1025 
1950 26:2 27.0 bose 
HEE. Doe 62.8 Lee: 
Wee, 68.0 ican LO 
1958 ane Lat dea ipl 
159 dicate Loy LG: ;”/ 
1960 69.5 Le ie ines 
1961 62°.7 LD cited TOF 
1962 LOB. 36), 5 PAC Me: 
1963 129.6 Lede f tes 
1964 126.3 46.8 173 ak 


(a) Includes value of work done in reconditioning and conversion 


Source: D.B.S., Shipbuilding and Repair; Cat. No. 42-206 


Of the categories tabulated in Table 5 of Appendix I, cargo 
and cargo-passenger vessels comprised the largest value of ships 
delivered during any of these years, although ferries, fishing boats, 
scows, barges and tugs were built in large number. Ten cargo and 
cargo-passenger vessels were delivered in 1961 and in 1962, 13 in 
1963 and 10 in 1964. On the average these vessels were worth $3 
million to $4 million each. Their total value in 1963 was nearly $54, 
million and in 1964, nearly $31 million. 


These sales of cargo and cargo-passenger vessels in the 
1960's represent a significant increase from the immediately preceding 
years and contributed largely to the peak level of activity in 1963. 
Some of the differences in the construction of the various ships and 
the implication of these with respect to cost and consumption of steel 
are discussed below in the section on markets. 


In 1964, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics listed, in the 
shipbuilding and repair industry, 65 establishments; these employed 
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nearly 14,000 production workers who received salaries and wages of 
nearly $70 million. The total shipments of these establishments was 
$23) million, of which, as noted in the preceding table, $173 million 
was the value of new construction and repair. 


Many of the establishments are relatively small in size; 40 
of the 65 had shipments of less than one million dollars each; in 
total, they employed less than 1300 workers and had shipments of $17 
million, about 7 per cent of the industry total. The remaining 25 
establishments accounted for over 90 per cent of the employment and 
the value of shipments for the industry as a whole. 


Twenty-four of the 65 establishments were located in the 
Atlantic region; the value of their shipments was about $45 million. 
Ten establishments were located in Quebec, with shipments valued at 
$109 million; 12 were located in Ontario, with shipments of $38 
million; 19 were located in British Columbia, with shipments of $13 
million. Thus, nearly one-half of all the shipments originated in 
Quebec; the remainder were fairly evenly divided among the other three 
areas. The dominant position of the St. Lawrence river region in 
shipbuilding and repair has existed since 1947. 


Problems of the Shipbuilding Industry 


Canadian shipbuilders apparently are faced with higher con- 
struction costs than are builders in some other countries, notably 
Britain, Germany and Japan. In addition, they face duty-free competi- 
tion on commercial fishing vessels and on ships built, owned and 
registered in the British Commonwealth for use in the Canadian coast-— 
ing trade. 


The Royal Commission on Coasting Trade estimated that, in 
1957, the cost of building a ship was about 50 per cent higher in 
Canada than in Britain. The Commission compared Canadian cost with 
British because the British industry at that time was the largest in 
the world and was "the strongest competitor that Canadian shipyards 
have to meet. "1 


The Royal Commission attributed the higher costs in Canada 
principally to higher labour and material costs. The additional 
labour cost was not offset by greater productivity of Canadian 
workers; in this regard, the Commission noted that shipbuilding is 
not an industry amenable to mass production techniques. 


A spokesman for the shipbuilding industry pointed out, in 
the course of the present study, that the assistance given to the 
industry had offset the higher costs of building a ship in Canada. 


"l would say that during the 35 per cent and 40 per cent 
subsidy we were able to get business from the Canadian ship- 
owners; they didn't go to Britain, and now we are in a period, 
we don't know, since the subsidy has been reduced to 25 per 
cent, and then after 1969 down to 17 per cent." (p. 132 


The recent withdrawal of the drawback provision is a factor 
contributing to higher costs to the industry. 


(1) The Report of the Royal Commission on Coasting Trade, p. 151 


iy 
The shipbuilders noted: 


"In the present situation it is clear that the Canadian 
shipbuilding industry cannot absorb further cost increases 
and remain competitive with off-shore builders. It is our 
conviction that the sharp reduction in subsidy, if support- 
able at all, will only be so if free access to steel is 
continued." (p. 124) 


While there have been times when the importation of ships 
has been significant, in general foreign sources do not seem to have 
supplied a substantial part of the ship requirements of Canadian 
owners, However, some concern was expressed that the situation might 
change. 


"We must tell the Board that this threatened loss of 
business is no theoretical or imaginary threat. Already 
Canadian shipowners have placed business abroad and even a 
Canadian province has recently called for world-wide tenders 
for a ship it proposed to have built."' (p. 124) 


The reference to tenders called by a provincial government 
was with respect to a ferry for the British Columbia government. The 
cost comparison, using the bids as published in The Financial Post 
(November 19, 1966), is as follows: 


Lowest Canadian bid $8.8 million 
Federal subsidy payable at 
25 per cent Zee maison 
Cost to B,C. Government 6. oom Lidion 
German bid $5.3 million 
Customs duty payable at 
25 per cent* 137 elon 
Cost to B.C. Government $6,625 million 


* Tariff item 44000-1 » 


Thus, according to these bids, the combination of the 25 
per cent subsidy applied to the Canadian bid and the 25 per cent duty 
applied to the German bid approximately equated the 66 per cent dif- 
ference between the two bids. 
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The Steel Industry in Canada 


The Canadian steel industry, although very small at the 
turn of the century and subject to decline through the 1930ts, has 
grown into one of Canadats leading industries. Its production has 
increased dramatically since World War II, increasing, with few 
exceptions, in each year. 


Table (hi) 


Production of Steel Ingots and Steel Castings 


Canada, Selected Years, 1900-196 


Production: Production 

Year tOOO tons Year tOO0O0 tons 
1900 26 1960 5809 
1929 5S 1961 614.88 
1938 129) 1962 T2173 
1948 3202 1963 8190 
1950 338) 1964 8968 
£955 Leg 


source: D,B.S,, lron and Steel Mills, Cat. No. 41-203 


In 1963, steel furnace capacity in Canada totalled 9.5 
million net tons. It is located principally at Hamilton, Ontario, 
where Dominion Foundries and Steel, limited (Dofasco) and The Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited, (Stelco) are located. Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration Limited at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation, Limited (Dosco) at Sydney, Nova Scotia, account 
for most of the remaining capacity. These four companies were all 
represented at the public hearing. The products of the blast furnaces 
become the raw materials of the rolling mills which turn out the plate, 
sheet and structural shapes of significance to this Reference. 


Rolling mill products are used in a wide variety of indus- 
tries. The table following shows that in 1965 about 11 per cent of 
the plate, about 2.4 per cent of structural shapes and 0.4 per cent of 
hot rolled sheet shipped by the iron and steel industry went to the 
shipbuilding industry. Shipbuilding was one of three manufacturing 
industries taking over one hundred thousand tons of plate. 
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Table (5) 


Partial Disposition of Net Shipments of Selected Rolled 


Steel Products. by Industry. Ganada, 1965 


Hot 

structural Rolled 

Industry Plate Shapes oheet 

- tons - 

Shipbuilding 103,609 12,905 3,056 

Automotive and aircraft industries SNS) 25000 1397621 

Agriculture ike ibe we Love 7S ewe tt 

Contractors — Building bere te oa eg Pail fds PAs 

Structural steel fabricators 17h 433 290,096 41,086 

Containers - - 3,803 

Machinery and tools 69,626 ion 8 L7pae5 
Natural resources and extractive 

industries 22,895 10,663 bees 

Appliances and utensils 17 OSL 626 42,401 

Other metal stamping and pressing 125509 9,601 630571 

Railroad cars and locomotives 59,935 Lye 18,614 

Pipes and tubes 216,9h9 8h, WEES So 

Total of above 729,983 389,435 549,659 

Total of domestic disposition 926.960 opr! (5 Tey 
Shipbuilding as percent of total 

disposition 12% 2.4% 0.4% 


Source: D.B.S., Primary Iron and Steel, Cat. No. 41-001 


Looking more particularly at shipments of plate and struc-— 
tural shapes over a longer period of time, it is evident from the 
following data that shipments of steel to shipyards increased signifi- 
cantly after 1960. 


Table (6 


Shipments of Plate and Structural Shapes by Steel Mills 


1958-1965 


Steel Plate structural Shapes 
Shipments Per Cent Shipments Per Cent 
cs to to eS to to 
Year Total‘*’Shipyards Shipyards  Total‘*’Shipyards Shipyards 
1000 tons % 1000 tons ye 
1958 391 del Pe: 216 2 ‘Sif: 
1959 Sep eaN 4.0 By 4 1.4 
1960 528 a7 org 232 5 Pek 
1961 661 58 8.8 S12 e Le 
1962 609 6h Bees 41,0 Ais, Pa) 
1963 (sey 719 LO L69 LO Pay 3h 
1964, 866 90 ale ar 568 12 os 
1965 veal 104 10.9 52 i) Pay Me 


(a) Includes exports 
Source: D,B.S., Primary Iron and Steel, Cat. No. 41-001 
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The four basic steel producers are the only companies in 
Canada capable of making, in substantial quantities, the steel prod- 
ucts used in shipbuilding. Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, pro- 
duces) structure! shapes, sheetesand plate in its mill at Sault Ste, 
Marie. Jt is in a favoured position to supply the shipbuilding 
industry in the Upper Lakes Region and, in the navigation season, can 
readily ship its products by water to the shipbuilding market along 
the St. Lawrence. 


Stelco and Dofasco at Hamilton, Ontario, are so located that 
most of the steel used in Canada is consumed within 150 miles of their 
mills. like Algoma, they have rail and water transportation for the 
movement of their raw materials and products. Also like Algoma, 
Stelco makes the products of principal interest to the shipbuilders in 
this study. Dofasco makes sheet and plate but does not produce struc-— 
tural shapes. 


Dosco, not a producer of plate or sheet, makes some of the 
structural shapes required by shipbuilders. Its mill at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia is close to raw materials and is in a favourable position to 
serve the shipbuilding industry in the Maritime provinces. However, 
it is at a disadvantage in serving shipbuilders in most of the St. 
Lawrence, the Great Lakes and the West Coast. Also, because of its 
limited product range, it can serve only a small part of the needs of 
the shipbuilders. 


The Canadian steel industry did not supply large quantities 
of steel to the shipbuilding industry before 1960. Until 1939 "pro- 
duction of steel plates, beams, angles and sheets was on a very small 
scale indeed". (p. 15) During the war, production was greatly ex- 
panded and until about 1960 non-shipbuilding uses consumed all that 
the industry could supply. Since 1960 steel-making capacity has in- 
creased substantially in Canada and, as a result of the Canadian 
content provisions of the subsidy regulations, the steel producers 
were assured, until 1965, of the market for the shipbuilding industry. 


The Canadian steel industry in recent years generally has 
been able to produce at a high level relative to its capacity. It had 
been producing at about 90 per cent of capacity until mid-1966 when 
more unused capacity began to appear. For steel plate, output in the 
latter part of 1966 was said to have been less than 75 per cent of 
capacity. (p. 85) 


The Canadian steel industry is not alone in this state of 
idle capacity. In the countries of the European Coal and Steel 
Community : 


"The steel industry, heading back into one of its cyclical 

declines, has seen its rate of growth fall well below that 

of the economy as a whole. This year output will be virtu- 
ally static, a ile unused capacity is likely to rise above 

20 -pericent, " 1 


Tn. Japan, too, idle steel making capacity appears to have 
increased. 2) 


(1) The Economist, London, October 1, 1966, p. 83 
(2) United States Senate, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the Committee on Commerce, March 31, 1966 
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Unused capacity encourages steel companies more actively to 
seek foreign markets for their products. At such times, domestic 
steel industries feel the pressures of import competition particularly 
keenly. For Canadian mills, this increase in unused capacity, com-— 
bined with the suspension, in 1965, of the Canadian content stipula- 
tion, exacerbated their exposure to foreign competition in the market 
for shipbuilding steel. 


Underutilization of capacity abroad has forced foreign 
prices down and lower prices have encouraged imports of foreign steel 
to Canada. That higher prices are not the result of inefficiency was 
stated by the spokesman for the steel makers: 


"., in steel publications generally the world lifts its 
hat to Canadian steel producers for their efficiency and 
the standard of quality of their products." (p. 81 


The Market for Steel in the Shipbuilding Industry 


Consumption and Supply 


In the years 1958 to 1965, when total shipments of rolled 
steel products from Canadian mills were averaging about 5 million tons, 
shipments of these products to the shipbuilding industry averaged well 
under 100,000 tons, consistently less than two per cent of the total. 
It is significant, however, that after the subsidy and Canadian content 
provisions were introduced in 1961, there was a noticeable increase in 
shipments of Canadian steel to shipbuilders and apparently a corre- 
sponding decline in imports of steel for this use. 


Moreover, as Table (7) indicates, over the period 1958 to 
1964 there was a steady increase in consumption of the relevant types 
of steel. The value of consumption of plate, sheet and structural 
shapes doubled from nearly $9 million in 1958 to about $18 million in 
1964; only a small part of this increase reflected the higher average 
value per ton in the later year, In volume, the consumption of ship- 
building plate, sheet and structurals increased from 60,000 tons in 
1958, to 116,000 tons in 1964, an exoansion of 94 per cent. Within 
this total, the consumption of steel plate rose from 45,000 to 92,000 
tons, an increase of 103 per cent. Thus, the consumption of plate, as 
a portion of the total of these materials, increased from 75 per cent 
to 80 per cent over tiie period. In recent years sales of plate to the 
shipbuilding industry have accounted for about 10 per cent of total 
shipments of plate by the steel companies. 


Available information indicates that consumption of these 
products increased further in 1965, to about 135,000 tons valued at 
about $20 million. In 1966, however, their consumption appears to 
have declined somewhat, though not back to the level of 1964. 


A striking feature of the steel consumption in shipbuilding, 
in addition to the remarkable aggregate increase, has been the growth 
in Canadian factory shipments at the expense of imported products. 

The growth is particularly noticeable in plate; the Canadian mills were 
supplying about 25 per cent of the requirements in 1958 but about 98 
per cent in 196k. 
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Although the subsidy and Canadian content provision were 
introduced in 1961, some shift from imported steel products to domes- 
tic sources of supply appears to have commenced prior to that date. 

This is especially true with regard to steel plate, imports of which had 
fallen from 76 per cent of requirements in 1958 to about 49 per cent 
in 1960. 


The role of imports in filling demand for steel in Canadian 
shipyards is suggested in Table (8). There are no official statistics 
relating to imports of steel for shipbuilding prior to the last quar- 
ter of 1965; imports of plate, structural shapes and sheet are de- 
rived, in approximate terms, as the difference between consumption by 
the shipbuilding industry and shipments by the steel industry to ship- 
builders. 


This pattern of imports receives some confirmation from 
data supplied by the British Iron and Steel Corporation concerning 
exports from Britain. These data would include all exports to Canada 
by any of the 250 independent steel companies of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation. Nearly all of these exports were said to be con- 
fined to the Atlantic and St. Lawrence regions. In Tables (8) and (9) 
the effect of the elimination of the Canadian content provision ap- 
pears evident even though the quantities of imports, particularly in 
Table (9) are relatively small and the construction schedules in the 
shipyards affect comparisons based on calendar years. Other infor- 
mation reported to the Board, for example, indicate somewhat smaller 
imports from Britain than do the data in Table (9). 


Table (9) 


Imports of British Shipbuilding Steel, 1959-66 
(1) (2) (3) 


Year Plate Shapes Total 
(thousand tons) 
1959 8.4 4,0 Neen 
1960 7.3 exo 9.9 
1961 Tig oA 10.3 
1962 0.8 13 oyu 
1963 ees 0.6 200 
196k 0.8 ie al 
1965 Bau eS O.9 
1966 (a) 6.6 ff 9.3 


(a) To be delivered in 1966 


Source: Transcript, p. 282 
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The imports under tariff item 4019-1, in 1966, were valued 
at more than $2.5 million, of which about one-third came from the 
U.S.A., about one-third from Continental Europe and the balance from 
Japan and Britain. These comparisons in value terms are not entirely 
representative of the tonnages shipped from the various countries 
principally because of the relatively high price per ton of U.S. steel 
and the relatively low price per ton of Japanese steel. Thus, in 
quantity terms, probably one-fifth to one-quarter of the imports in 
1966 came from the U.S.A. The imports from the U.S.A., however, were 
not regarded by the steel companies as competitive to the same extent 
as those from overseas. Their high price indicates sizes and qualities 
not generally available in Canada. 


Cable chain and masts, the other articles of interest in 
this study, are not made in Canada except to the extent that shipyards 
might construct their own masts. The requirements of cable chain, as 
shown in Table (10), have been relatively small and stable throughout 


the years. 


Table (10 


Cable Chain Imports, 1958-65 


Year Quantity Value Unit Value 
tons $1000 $/ton 
1958 612 203 S32 
Wey, lene 187 Eee. 
1960 720 | 215 298 
1961 73 aes 238 
1962 vee 32h, bpet 
1963 (foo 268 380 
1964 816 PN i, 286 
1965 785 238 303 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada 


Regional Considerations 


The shipbuilding industry in Canada is located in four dis- 
tinct regions. One is on the Atlantic Coast where there are, relat- 
ively, a large number of shipbuilding establishments, the largest of 
these being at Halifax, N.S. and Saint John, N.B, Another region is 
along the St. Lawrence river where the industry is centred chiefly 
near Quebec City and Montreal. The third is the Great Lakes region, 
from Kingston, Ontario to the head of the Lakes; the fourth is on the 
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Pacific Coast, principally at Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. Since 1960 
the value of shipbuilding and of ship repair and conversion has been 
highest in the St. Lawrence region, followed by the Atlantic, Great 
Lakes and Pacific regions, generally in that order. For the shipyards 
in the St, Lawrence and Great Lakes regions, the principal work has 
been in building ships for use on the St, Lawrence Seaway, particu- 
larly to take advantage of the larger size of vessel that can now make 
use of it. The Seaway is used by ships up to 730 feet in length, 
Vonpeeu. in beam and 25.5 feet in draft; these can be built in Canadian 
yards. 


In 1964, Canadian shipyards delivered the following ships 
of over 10,000 gross tons. 


Table (11 
Shipyard Iype of Ship Gross Tons 
Port frtnur ohipouilding bred. Self-unloading 
bulk freighter TALAOG 
The Collingwood Shipyards Ltd. Bulk freighter 10,239 
Port Weller Dry Docks Ltd. Self-unloading 
bulk freighter 18-809 
Davie Shipbuilding Ltd., 
Lauzon, Que. Bulk freighter 18,058 
Saint John Shipbuilding and Oil and Ore 
Diy Dock Uo, “ltd. Carrier Zine 


Saint John Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company in 1966 deliv- 
ered another oil and ore carrier of the same size as that listed. 
These carriers are 690 feet in length; they are of more than 30,000 
dead weight tons. 


The consumption of steel plate by the shipbuilding and ship 
repair industry has been higher in the St. Lawrence region than in any 
other region since 1957, although in 1963 and 1964 this region fell to 
about 35 per cent of the total compared with 57 per cent in 1957. The 
Great Lakes region has been consistently in second place except in 
1962 when the Pacific region held second place instead of its custom- 
ary third place. 


The same pattern is evident in the tonnage of structural 
shapes except that in 1960 and in 1964 the Pacific region supplanted 
the Great Lakes region in second place. Table (12) illustrates the 
geographical distribution of the consumption of steel plate, sheet 
and structural shapes by the shipbuilding industry in 1963 and 1964. 
(See Appendix I for additional data). 
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Consumption of Steel Plate, Sheet and Structural Shapes 
By Shipbuilders 
Canada, By Region, 


1963 and 1964 


Plate (2) Sheet Meh ee Total 
‘pet (thousand Gane) 00 19 er 

1963 
Atlantic 16.9 Oo Lee 19.6 
St. Lawrence 82,0 12 6.9 10.1 
Great Lakes ey heh Oy La] 29 ak 
PReCLTic 6 Ons: Sere. e22,0 
Canada ois ae 16.9 ais Goal 

1964 
Atlantic NS 5 Bae LO%3 
St. Lawrence Se 1.6 7.8 ed. 
Great Lakes alat One AS Cyan 
Pacific Tons 0.6 ie wee 
Canada 92.8 a5 20.0 116, 


(a) Includes small quantities of Strip 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


As noted previously, the value of imports under tariff item 
4019-1, in 1966, was about $2.5 million. The Pacific and St. Lawrence 
regions each apparently accounted for approximately 40 per cent of the 
imports, in value terms, in that year. 


The Pricing of Steel 


The price of steel is a composite of many factors. Added to 
a base price are extra charges for quality, shape and size (thickness, 
width and length). The price finally quoted to a potential purchaser 
may contain some offsetting allowances for large quantity purchases, 
freight equalization or other considerations. Steel companies at the 
time of the hearing advised the Board that, at one time, they had 
given a special discount of $5 per ton to shipbuilders, although this 
was withdrawn in 1964. (p. 86) Freight equalization is a device 


oe 


whereby the purchaser pays a transportation cost equal to that from 
the most advantageously located mill. 


Because of the complexities associated with pricing steel 
by a system of base prices plus extras, less allowances, price 
comparisons are difficult to make. The steel companies at the 
hearing maintained that it is not practical to refer to "a price" 
and they preferred to speak in terms of the differential between 
the laid-down cost of Canadian steel and‘of foreign steel, 


Published or standard prices are not readily available, 
particularly in some European countries and Japan. Moreover, with 
reference to Japanese steel offered on the West Coast, the Board 
was informed that published prices often are not representative; 
each sale appears to be negotiated separately. However, the Board 
was told at the hearing that Japanese mild steel plate is priced at 
about $U.S, 106 per metric ton - $Cdn 104 per short ton - f.0.b. 
Japanese port. (p. 331) Mild steel plate for barge construction 
is the product generally exported from Japan to the Canadian West 
Coast; this steel plate is lower in both price and quality than the 
usual shipbuilding plate, 


A spokesman for the Canadian steel industry noted a 
difference in pricing policy between European and North American 
producers. lHuropean producers were said to allow much greater 
price fluctuation as demand changes; Canadian producers endeavour 
to maintain some stability in prices. (p. 113) With the strong 
demand, to the middle of 1966, for the products of the steel mills, 
and the consequent high level of capacity utilization, Canadian 
steel prices remained relatively stable though with some fluctuations, 
For example, a typical type of plate used in shipbuilding was $6.00 
per hundred weight in the years 1958 through 1960, $5.75 in the 
years 1961 through 1964 and $6.00 in 1965 and 1966. A special 
allowance of 25 cents per hundred weight was introduced for ship- 
builders in 1961 and withdrawn in 1964 or 1965. Toward the end of 
1966 a reduction of 42 cents per hundred weight was announced for 
steel plate going to Quebec and the Atlantic provinces, This 
change occurred when some other steel prices were being increased 
and was attributed, at least in part, to offshore competition for 
plate in shipbuilding. 


A feature of the pricing policy in Europe is the practice 
of "aligning" prices. Members of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity are required to register their prices with the High Authority 
of the Community and to give advance notice of intent to change their 
prices. However, if a company can show that an offer to sell ata 
lower price has been made by another company, it is permitted to 
meet the lower price. This provision has been described as follows: 


Ba 


" ., in accordance with the principle of non-discrimination, 
makers were bound to sell at their published prices to all 
comers. To this rule there were three important exceptions: 

a maker could lower his price to meet, but not undercut, the 
lower delivered price of another Community maker; or he could 
lower his price to meet, but not undercut, the lower delivered 
price within the common market of a non-Community maker -- 
provided he notified the High Authority and could substantiate 
the existance of a lower offer; or he could fix a special 
price for a tnon-comparablet transaction -- involving i.e. an 
exceptionally large quantity or an exceptional quality. In 
no circumstances was a ge atten to sell at a price above 

his published prices. "\l 


Table (13) shows the base price of steel plate, the added 
extras to bring it up to a specification for ship's plate, Lloyds 'A', 
and extras for a thickness of # inch, a width of 60 inches and a 
length of 240 inches. An extra charge might be added for small quan- 
tities. Prices are given for Canada, Britain, the United States and 
West Germany, It might be noted that an average price of Canadian 
steel for ships was said at the hearing to be $120 per ton, f.0.b. 
ie et 


Table (13) 


Development of Price for Ship's Plate 


Equivalent to Lloyds *A'; rau x 608 BUN 


Base Extra for Extra for Total 

Country Price Quality Size Price 
Dollars per Short Ton 

Canada 109.00 . (b) 19.00 128,00 

Britain (a) 118.92 none 6.07 124.99 

United States 119.88 Zee 23.76 145.80 

West Germany 99.92 (b) (b) 99.92 


(a) Converted at £ = $3.00; $U.S. = $Can 1.08 
(b) Extras included in base price 


Source: Canada: The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Classification 
of Heccras,!’ Jan.< i?) 20966 
Britain: Iron and Steel Board Price Determination 1966, 
No. 1 and Related Schedule No, 11 
U.S.A.: Steel, The Metalworking Weekly, Nov. 7, 1966, p. 72 
West Germany: British Iron and Steel Federation, Review of 
British and Foreign Press, No. 135; July 30, 1966 


(1) PEP, Steel Pricing Policies, London, Eng.; December, 1964; p. 325 
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The above prices are examples of published prices for a 
particular kind of steel. As noted later in this section steel from 
Kurope apparently is landed in Canada at costs that reflect lower 
prices. Prices at which actual transactions take place are negotiated 
on the basis of additional factors such as the chemical composition of 
the steel, quantities and competition from other suppliers. While a 
LloydstAt standard has been quoted because it is used internationally 
to specify steel plate for ships, it is not the only standard and, in 
fact, is not generally used in the United States. 


Freight Cost 


Because steel is heavy and relatively low-priced per ton, 
the cost of transportation is a significant factor in laid-down cost. 
Shipyards in the Pacific and Atlantic regions and the St. Lawrence are 
a considerable distance from the principal steel-making areas in 
Ontario. Yards in the Great Lakes region are more favourably situated; 
those in the Montreal area are probably in a fringe area with respect 
to competition from foreign mills. 


Table (14) shows agreed rail freight charges. 


Table (1 


Freight Rates from Steel Producing Areas 
to Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing Areas of Canada 


Plate Other Products 
Destination Origin Origin 


Sault Sault 
Hamilton Ste. Marie Hami1ton(b) ote, Marie(b 
- cents per hundred pounds - 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax 70(a) 35 (a) lig 128 
120 126 
117 125 
o> 
Cece 70 (a) g5 (a) 121 150 
129 
150 

New Brunswick 
fine Jom 70( a) 35 (a) 109 126 
117 


British Columbia 
Vancouver/Victoria LS hs Shak TEES 


(a) Rates are 10 cents per hundred pounds higher from December 1 to 
April 14 each year 

(b) Minimum weights generally 120,000 pounds; minimum weights for B.C., 
140,000 pounds; minimum for plate is 150,000 pounds. Multiple 
rates are for different products; rates on the same horizontal 
line do not always apply to comparable products 


Source: Canadian Freight Association, Agreed Charges 


There is no agreed charge schedule for shipments of steel 
from Hamilton, Ontario to Montreal, Quebec; the open tariff rate is 
$0,465 per hundred pounds for shipments of 50,000 pound minimum 


weight. 


The freight rate per ton of steel in 70 ton lots is $23 


from Hamilton or Sault Ste. Marie to Vancouver or Victoria. 


The rate 


from Hamilton to Halifax or Saint John is $19 per ton and from Sault 


Ste, Marie to Halifax or Saint John, $21 per ton. 


However, Algoma 


Steel at Sault Ste. Marie equalizes its freight rate on Hamilton. 


Thus, at a price for steel, f.0.6, mill, of $120 per ton, 
the delivered cost on the West Coast would be $143 per ton and on the 
East Coast, $139 per ton. 


In its Report on Reference 118 - Basic Iron and Steel Prod- 


ucts - in 1957, the Board said: 


(p. 93) 


"The public hearing by the Tariff Board has revealed that, 
more than tariff, freight charges upon imported steel have 
been a beneficent agent in capturing and retaining for the 
Canadian industry so great a portion of its own domestic 


market," 


In Table (15) to the 1966 price as calculated earlier for 
Lloyds 'A't ship's plate, z" x 60" x 240", is added the freight cost 
from the Canadian steel mill or overseas country to Montreal, Halifax 
and Vancouver, to obtain a delivered cost. 


ais 


Comparison of Estimated Laid—Down Cost of Shipts Plate 


Destination 


Vancouver 


Montreal 


halite 


(2) Estimated 


Country of 
Origin 


Canada (Ontario) 
river 

West peter. Oe 
Japan 


Canada (Ontario) 
Britain 

West eamary 
Japan 


Canada (Ontario) 
Britain 

West Germany (b) 
Japan 


128,00 
2 eU0 
72.98 
104,00 


128.09 
125,00 

aise 
104,00 


128.00 
125,00 


IG 2 
104.00 


(b) Freight rates are those from Britain 
(c) Residually based on quoted laid-down cost and published price in 


Japan 


Base Price 
Plus Extras 


Freight 


Charge 
dollars per ton 


23), 00 

25 00 4a) 

25-00 
é.o0'°) 


9.30 
16,00 
16,00 
Zinio 


15500 
16.00 
16,00 
a | 


Opesk 
Cost 


a5 OO 
Tc AOL: 
ee 
RBOPUC) 


1 6230 
141,00 
dpe 
125 ./0 


A p68) 
i 500 
ee 
LZ otf 
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Table (15) suggests that no mill in Vanade, Braitvain-or 
Germany can compete on a cost basis against Japan at Vancouver. The 
British Iron and Steel Corporation representative said that British 
mills could sell on the West Coast only products not made by the 
Japanese, 


Although the data in Table (15) indicate that Japanese 
steel might be competitive in eastern Canadian markets, there is no 
evidence that it is supplying shipyards in this area. The information 
provided to the Board was that steel from West Germany constituted the 
greatest competitive threat to Canadian steel mills. As the table 
shows, German steel can be laid down in Halifax and Montreal at a 
lower cost than either that from Britain or the mills in Canada. This 
would indicate that Canadian steel is competitive only at shipyards in 
the Great Lakes region, but even in that region German steel might 
make inroads. A spokesman for the steel companies expressed concern 
about this possibility. 


"German prices, or continental prices seem to be lower 
than they were last year, or at least, the differential 
between Canadian and continental prices is widening. 


".,.. SO that we feel that there is a very great danger that 
we will lose what you call our Central Canadian market, which 
in turn I would say is perhaps only 30% or so of the total 
shipbuilding market." (p. 348) 


During the hearing, comparisons less favourable to Canadian 
steel mills than those illustrated in Table (15) were discussed. It 
was pointed out that steel from Britain can be laid down in Halifax 
for about $120 per ton after paying ocean freight of $19 per ton, 
minimum 500-ton lots; the charter rate is $16 per ton, minimum 2000 
tons. This price compares with $134 per ton for Canadian steel after 
paying freight of $14 per ton (for plate) on a price of $120 per ton 
which the steel companies said was their f.o.b. mill price. 


During the hearing, the results of a contract actually 
negotiated in 1966 were placed before the Board. The spokesman for 
the Canadian Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing Association said: 


" ... we have had in Montreal a recent series of negotiations, 
andethe actual spread in that particular case for ship's plates 
was $21 a ton, and that was $21 a ton whether it came from West 
Germany or from the United Kingdom." (p. 346) 


The landed cost from Britain or from West Germany "happened to be $21 
a ton below the figure that we were quoted by Canadian mills. Now, 
that is a contract for 6600 tons, which has recently been placed." 
(p. 346) These figures indicate a saving of $138,600 on plate for 
one ship. 


The cost of Canadian steel shipped to Vancouver or 
Victoria was said to be $143 per ton, after paying freight of $23 per 
ton; this compares with a laid-down cost of $110 per ton for Japanese 
steel. The factory price in Japan was quoted at the hearing at $104, 
per ton. These calculations imply only $6 per ton for transporting 
the steel from Japan to the Canadian west coast. While this is not 
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accurate, the evidence is that the laid-down cost in Vancouver, for 
the types of steel supplied from Japan, is well below that from 
Canadian steel mills. In recent years, Japan was said to have domin- 
ated the West Coast market for the mild steel plate which it supplies 
particularly for barge construction. The spokesman for the Shipyards! 
Association of British Columbia noted that imports of steel from Japan 
were a quite recent phenomenon. 'When we project back into the 50's, 
we didntt get steel from Japan." (p. 353) 


Britain provides only small quantities of specialized steel 
to the West Coast. (p. 298) The Canadian mills supply some of the 
higher quality plate and structural sections to that market, either 
directly to shipyards or through jobbers. 


Steel makers and shipbuilders agreed that price is only one 
element in the decision whether to use Canadian steel or foreign 
steel. Factors such as availability, delivery schedules, steel qual- 
ity and financing arrangements are all important. However, for much 
of their steel requirements, the shipbuilders generally appear to be 
able to rely on overseas suppliers to meet these other requirements 
and as long as this is so their concern then centers on price differ- 
entials. These can result in significant savings -- $138,000 on one 
ship in the example cited above. 


In 1963 cargo and cargo-passenger vessels accounted for over 
46 per cent of the value of shipbuilding and ship repair work in the 
categories of shipbuilding tabulated in Table 5 of Appendix I. Ina 
ship of this kind, the amount of steel used accounts for about 25 per 
cent of the material and equipment cost. (p. 121) Since material and 
equipment in total accounts for about half the total value of the ship, 
the cost of the steel is about 12 per cent of the value of the ship. 
In some types of ship, for example tugs, the value of machinery, such 
as engines and winches, runs to a much greater percentage of total 
value and the value of steel is correspondingly less. The Board was 
advised that a typical seaway-sized cargo vessel would contain about 
6,600 tons of steel plate and approximately 1,500 tons of angles and 
other structural shapes. (p. 220) A sea-going tug as built on the 
Pacific coast would contain about 150 tons of steel, About 40 per 
cent of the cost of a 5,000-ton barge is steel. 


Using the above figures, a cargo vessel selling for $8 
million would contain $4 million worth of material and equipment, of 
which $1 million would be accounted for by steel. The average value 
of the 8,000 tons of steel going into the ship would thus be about 
$125 per ton. 


Proposals and Representations 


Tariff item 44019-1, formerly item 4)0f, is the only tariff 
item referred to the Board in this Reference. The item is as follows: 


44019-1 Iron or steel masts, or parts thereof; iron or steel 
angles, beams, knees, plates and sheets; cable chain; 
all the foregoing for ships and vessels, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Minister. 


British Most-—Favoured— 
Preferential Nation General 


Free Free Free 


at 


Seven expressions of interest were recorded with the Board. 
These were by: the group of four steel producers, the Canadian Ship- 
building and Ship Repairing Association, Shipyardst Association of 
British Columbia, the B.C. TowboatOwners' Association, the British 
Iron and Steel Corporation, Mitsui and Company and the Fisheries Council 
of Canada. Only the four steel companies proposed any change in the 
existing tariff item. 


The four steel companies making the joint proposal were: 


The Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, vault Ste. Marie, 


Ont. 
Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
Dosco Steel, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
The Steel Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 


In their earlier, individual proposals, Algoma and The Steel 
Company of Canada (Stelco) recommended the deletion of item LLOLI-1 5 
Dominion Foundries and Steel (Dofasco) proposed that "tariff item 
4019-1 as it refers to iron and steel rolling mill products be deleted 
from the tariff." (p. 12) The four companies, during the hearing, 
proposed the retention of the duty-free provision only for masts and 
cable chain; these are not available from Canadian production. 


The steel companies emphasized that the 1966 Ship Construction 
Subsidy Regulations affected them adversely because the deletion of the 
Canadian content provision removed the incentive for shipbuilders to 
purchase Canadian steel. The steel companies contended that, by 
cancellation of the duty drawback provision, the new regulations were 
designed to enable all products including steel used for shipbuilding 
to attract "the regular rates of the Canadian tariff." The rates on 
ices reo well eenerativy be oO p.cs, B.P., LOep.c., Mt. N.., ss they 
ame ior Certain olrer tormms of sicel, This intention is frustrated, 
the steel companies argued, by the existence of tariff item 44019-1; 
they urged that the item be deleted thereby making effective the 
regular rates of duty. This understanding of the intention is not 
borne out by a press release of January 17, 1966, by the Minister of 
Transport in which it is stated that: 


"Coincident with the introduction of the new subsidy rate 

the Canadian content requirement in the administration of 

the subsidy is to be withdrawn to enable the industry to 

take full advantage of the free entry provided under the 
Canadian Tariff for various items used in ship construction." 


(ps 38) 


When tariff item 44019-1 was first introduced, the production 
in Canada of the products named in the item was so small that the steel 
industry suffered no unfavourable consequences. In recent years, 
because Canadian rolling mill capacity has been greatly increased and 
products are in adequate supply, "the need for duty-free access to 
foreign steel has, for all practical purposes, disappeared." (p. 16) 
However, as production of steel plate increased, a combination of 
strong demand from other industries and the effect of the administration 
of the Canadian content provision for shipbuilding made unnecessary, 
until recently, much concern by the steel companies over the existence 
Gi, Leva cen. 
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The steel companies noted that special railway freight rates 
compensate partially for the handicap of distance from the steel mills 
to some of the shipbuilding areas. They pointed out, also, that the 
industry: 


"Nis committed. strongly in principle tojh.o. bp. pricing sof, 
steel rolling mill products the same for all markets, so 
as to be fair, forvexample, in the spricing of plate po 
structural fabrication to steel pipe companies, and to 
shipbuilding. This eliminates the favouring of one class 
of consumer against another." (p. 17) 


The submission by the steel companies said further: 


" .,.. the wiping out of Canadian Content regulations as a 
pre-requisite for shipbuilding subsidy has discriminated 
against the Canadian steel industry because of the existence 
of Tariff Item 44019-1 ... The duty-free competition that 
prevails against steel for shipbuilding does not apply to 
competitive materials such as copper piping and aluminum 
superstructure as used in ships. Thus steel is placed at 
some disadvantage in the expansion of its domestic market 
against the other materials." (p. 20) 


The steel producers summarized their position, in part, as 
follows: 


"In summary, we would prefer the Canadian content 
provision or requirement, but failing this we request 
eancellation or elimination of Tariff, [oem -21019=) with 
consequent reversion to Items 38001-l1 and 38100-1 or other 
Items at prevailing rates of 5 - 10 —- 10 ad valorem... 


"With dutiable entry under 5% or 10% rates narrowing 
the price differential between Canadian and off-shore sources 
the Canadian mills would be in a position to seriously consider 
special allowances to Canadian shipbuilders in certain areas 
to further reduce the differentials, thus bringing Canadian 
prices for plate for shipbuilding to more attractive and 
competitive levels." (p. 342) 


The steel producers'* conclusions were expressed as follows: 


"lL. -lhe primary steel industry of Canada. supporcsr cic 
principle of subsidies to Canadian shipbuilding in today's 
competitive international markets, in which the United States, 
Great Britain, France and other countries find it necessary 
to subsidize their ship construction and/or shipping rates. 


"2. The primary steel industry does object strenuously to 
being singled out to meet duty-free import competition in a 
very important market for steel rolling mill products when 
other materials and components were made dutiable under the 
new regulations by the cancellation of the duty drawback 
tariff item. 


"3, Important tonnages of steel plate have been lost to 
foreign sources of steel this year to the detriment of 
Canada's Balance of Trade as well as to the Steel Industry, 
and it is the belief of the steel companies that elimination 
of steel plate, angles, beams, knees and sheets from Tariff 
Item 44019-1L will result in substantial increase in the use 

of Canadian steel products with resultant benefits to Canadian 
employment and to the Canadian economy. 


", We request the Board to delete from Tariff Item 44019-1, 


plates 
(p. 20) 


angles, beams, knees, and sheets, of iron and steel." 


The steel companies suggested that certain advantages are 
gained by the shipbuilders from a domestic supply of steel. These 
were said to include: easy availability of supplies, dependability, 
metallurgical services, new and improved grades of steel, and the 
convenience of carrying on transactions through Canadian financial 
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The Canadian Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing Association 
said that its membership includes every substantial shipbuilding and 


ship repairing concern in Canada. 


Burrard Ury Dock Uo. Ltd. 
North Vancotver, B.C. 


Canadian Vickers Shipyards Ltd., 


Montreal, Que 


Collingwood Shipyards, 
Collingwood, Ont. 


Davie Shipbuilding Ltd., 
Lauzon, Que. 


Geo. T. Davie & Sons Ltd., 
Lauzon, Que. 


Ferguson Industries Ltd., 
Pievou, No. 


Halifax Shipyards, 
Halifax, N.s. 


Kingston Shipyards, 
Kingston, Ont. 


The sixteen member companies are: 


Marine Industries Ltd. , 
pore], Quel. 


Montreal Dry Docks Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


Port, Artur Snipbul lading Go. 
Pory Arthur, Ont. 


Port Weller Dry Docks Ltd., 
Foru. Weller, Onvu. 


Purdy bros. ‘LUcz., 
Halifax, N.S. 


Saint John Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co, Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B. 


Victoria Machinery Depot Co, Ltd., 
Wisvoria. oi. 


Yarrows Limited, 
Victoria, 2.0. 


The Association urged that there be no change in tariff 
item 44019-1. Its brief pointed to the reduction in subsidy that has 
taken place and said: "It is our conviction that the sharp reduction 


in subsidy, if supportable at all, will only be so if free access to 
steel is continued." (De 121) It noted that steel represents in 
aggregate not less than 25 per cent of the cost of all materials and 
equipment of a conventional merchant ship and an even higher percentage 
of such relatively simple vessels as barges. 
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The Association said that its members have a difficult 
struggle to survive. There being no Canadian merchant marine, there 
is no opportunity to build ocean-going ships for such service, and 
the Canadian coastal shipping laws give no preference to Canadian 
built ships. Many other countries give a preference to ships built 
and registered in the country. 


Canadian shipowners are under no compulsion to purchase 
ships in Canada and will do so only so long as it is to their economic 
advantage. The submission noted that, with the reduction in the sub- 
sidy and the increased costs that would surely flow from the imposition 
of a tariff against steel for shipbuilding, "it is far from certain 
that an important share of the business will not be lost to foreign 
yards."' The Association claimed that the Canadian shipbuilding indus- 
try cannot absorb further cost increases and remain competitive with 
off-shore builders, The brief went on to say: 


"The subsidy rate presently being applied was obviously 
determined against the total environment of shipbuilding 

in Canada and had, as one of the factors taken into account, 
the purchase of duty free foreign steel for shipbuilding. 
Any imposition of duty would upset the balance of the calcu- 
lation and must in all equity justify readjustment of the 
subsidy rate." (p. 122) 


The Association noted also that many structural shapes, 
although nominally made in Canada, are unavailable from Canadian mills 
and that shipyards, especially on the east and west coasts, would 
undoubtedly incur higher costs if the duty-free provision were deleted. 


The Shipyardst Association of British Columbia is a trade 
association consisting of thefourteenmembers listed below. All 
members are located in the Greater Vancouver Area and all are engaged 
in the repair and building of barges, scows, derricks, tugs, fishing 
vessels, dredges and similar vessels. Managerial services are pro- 
vided to the Association by the British Columbia Division of the 
Canadian Manufacturerst Association. 


Members of the Shipyards’ Association of British Columbia 


Allied Shipbuilders Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


B,C, Marine Shipbuilders Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Bel—Aire Shipyard Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Benson Bros. Shipbuilding Co. (1960) Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Burrard Shipyard & Marine Ways Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Celtic Shipyards Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


ar 


Denman Shipyards, Division of 
CuLiilugst Barge itd 
Vancouver, B.C. 


McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C, 


John Manly Limited, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


W.R, Menchions & Co. Ltd., 
Varicouver, (Bi C. 


Star Shipyard (Mercer's) Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Sterling Shipyards Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Vancouver Shipyards, Div. of 
Vancouver Tug & Barge Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


West Coast Salvage & Contracting 
Co, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Of the fourteen members of the Association, five are engaged 
solely or largely in the building or repair of wooden ships and, hence, 
are not interested in the subject of the Reference. The remaining nine 
proposed that no change be made in the current provisons of tariff 
item 44019-1. This proposal was originally made on the letter-head of 
the Boat builders Section of the Canadian Manufacturers't Association, 
but later became the proposal of the Shipyardst Association. (p. 244A) 


Companies in the Association, in 1965, employed 644 persons, 
with a payroll of over $3 million; in that year they used 8,610 tons of 
iron and steel products in new construction and 354 tons in repair work. 
Members obtain their steel supplies from local steel warehouses and 
keep few records of the country in which the steel is made; such rec-— 
ords as they do keep suggest that half the steel used is imported and 
half is of domestic manufacture. 


The Association emphasized the higher cost of labour on the 
West Coast compared with that in yards elsewhere in Canada, and indi- 
cated that any further increase in costs due to tariffs on steel would 
render members unable to compete for business with yards in Eastern 
Canada. 


Its members were said to purchase foreign steel at a price 
generally about $20 per ton lower than the price of domestic steel and 
this results in savings of 43 to 5 per cent on the cost of a barge. 
The Association noted the inability, over the past two or three years, 
of Canadian steel mills to supply the needs of its members from ware- 
house stocks in Vancouver. The Association's brief concluded: 
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't .., may we state our understanding that the present Federal 
Government subsidies for our industry were established on the 
premise that we would be able to take full advantage of the 
free entry provided in Tariff Item 44019-1 for iron and steel 
products covered therein and which are used in the construc-— 
tion of ships and vessels ... 


"Our opposition to the deletion of Tariff Item 44019-1 may 
therefore be summarized as follows: 


"], A tariff on imported steel will likely raise costs in 
the West Coast shipbuilding industry. 


"2, Higher steel costs will increase the competitive dis- 
advantage of West Coast yards due to higher labour and 
freight costs in British Columbia. This situation will 
be aggravated further by recently projected increases. 


"3, Higher costs of marine transport on the British Columbia 
Coast would add to the cost of Canadian exports, thus 
making them less competitive on world markets." (ps 21,3) 


The B.C. Towboat Owners! Association, representing 50 members 
engaged in Pacific coast and international towboat operations, opposed 
deletion of tariff item 4/,019-1., o. 335) The membership was said to 
employ some 4,500 persons in the operation of more than 400 tugs and 
500 barges. Investment was said to be in excess of $60 million, 


The Association maintained that the products covered by the 
tariff item were essential to the welfare of its industry, both in new 
construction and in the maintenance of existing fleets. 


"We respectfully draw the Board's attention to a significant 
factor in that as an industry, we are for all practical pur- 
poses, captive customers of the British Columbia shipbuilders 
and ship repairers. Any artificial inflation of the’ costs of 
materials used by them must, we would think, be passed on," 


(p. 336) 


The British Iron and Steel Corporation Limited is a trading 
company established by the British Iron and Steel Federation; the 
Federation is the central organization of the 250 independent steel 
companies of the British Steel Industry. 


The Corporation proposed that "no change should be effected 
in the present Tariff Item 44019-1 and that it should therefore remain 
as it is at present ..." (p. 276) During the course of the hearing, 
the spokesman for the Corporation suggested that "consideration might 
be given to the addition after the word knees of the words channels, 
T-s, flats and other structural sections." (p. 302) 


In support of its proposal, the Corporation questioned the 
ability of domestic mills to meet the steel needs of the Canadian 
economy. In this regard, it pointed to the large volume of steel 
imports relative to steel exports. I1t said that the imposition of 
import duties could lead to higher prices to Canadian consumers. 
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It was said that Canadian anti-dumping regulations favoured 
the non-British producer in that producers in the European Coal and 
Steel Community could align down to the lowest selling price of other 
producers, while the British producers could not. On the other hand, 
it was also realized that cancellation of tariff item 44019-1, by 
establishing some preferential margin, would improve the British com- 
petitive position in relation to M.F.N. countries; imports would 
become generally dutiable under tariff item 38100-1 at rates of 5 p.c., 
Deaeeonde toad «Mir ON; 


The effect of the Canadian content provision of the subsidy 
regulations was stated as follows: 


"The effect of the subsidy to the Canadian Shipbuilding 
Industry based on a 'Buy Canadian’? stipulation was to limit 
severely the sale of British ship steel to Canadian yards. 
In the three full years in which the subsidy operated the 
average annual tonnage shipped by this Corporation fell to 
20% of the presubsidy three year average. In 1965 when the 
subsidy was withdrawn the tonnage shipped approximated the 
pre-subsidy level and in the current year the upward trend 
continues ,.. 


"The reason for the reintroduction on lst January 1966 of 
the Shipbuilding subsidy providing as it does a subsidy to 
the Canadian shipowner, albeit at a lower rate than prior 
to 1965 but with the advantage of purchasing steel at world 
market prices, might be thought to suggest firstly that the 
shipowner is still in need of support but, secondly, that 
Canadian steelmakers are now capable of standing on their 
own feet in the world market. The imposition of a tariff 
on shipbuilding steel would diminish the object of the 
former and seem to question the second." (p., 279) 


A brief on behalf of Mitsui and Co. lItd., of Vancouver, was 
presented to the Board. Mitsui is a Japanese import-—export house, 
The brief expressed the view that the best interests of both Japan and 
Canada lie in a high degree of unimpeded trade between the two coun- 
tries. Mitsui proposed that tariff item 4019-1 be retained in the 
Customs Tariff, and said in support of this: 


"It would seem that the continuing in force of this tariff 
item would simply maintain an existing situation and its 
removal would result in a definite worsening of the advan- 
tages of building ships in Canada, unless it were found that 
materials of Canadian origin were available to shipbuilding 
companies at prices similar to those which may frequently 
be available from abroad." (p. 315) 


The Fisheries Council of Canada, in its proposal, noted that 
"we wish to register our objections, in principle, to the imposition 
of duties on iron and steel products used in the shipbuilding industry 
if, in fact, this will increase the cost of vessels built in Canada," 


Gone seey, 
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Analysis of Representations 


The effect of certain recent changes in the subsidy, duty 
drawback and Canadian content provisions were largely responsible for 
the differences that arose between the steel producers and the ship- 
building companies and associations, In particular, the deletion 
from the Ship Construction Subsidy Regulations of the Canadian content 
requirements altered appreciably the incentive for shipbuilders to 
purchase Canadian steel. From mid-1961, when the content regulation 
came into effect, the purchase of plate, sheet and certain other basic 
forms of steel shifted very largely to Canadian steel mills. Prior to 
1961, Canadian mills had supplied only a small part of the steel re- 
quired for shipbuilding. The capacity of the steel mills to supply 
the shipbuilders has increased substantially in recent years and 
facilities have been established to roll wide plate. In the period 
from 1961 until 1965, when the Canadian content regulations were in 
effect, the shipbuilding market was virtually assured to the Canadian 
steel mills for whatever steel they could supply. Since then the 
proportion of imports of plate has increased from 2 per cent of re- 
quirements in 1964 to 16 per cent in 1966. 


Several features of the commercial situation concerning the 
supply of steel and the building of ships in Canada have particular 
relevance to the positions taken by the steel companies and the ship- 
builders, 


There seemed to be general agreement that, for most of the 
rolling mill products listed in the tariff item, Canadian steel mills 
could supply the needs of the shipbuilders, though there may be 
periods of heavy demand when imported steel would be needed simply to 
supplement supplies from the Canadian mills. The quality of Canadian 
steel, delivery schedules and general customer servicing were, for the 
most part, regarded as satisfactory by the shipbuilding industry. 


The principal issues, therefore, centred on the extent to 
which the Canadian steel companies could supply steel at prices com- 
petitive with imported steel, and further the extent to which, on the 
one hand, the steel companies would gain if rates of duty were imposed 
and, on the other, the extent to which the shipbuilding industry would 
be placed under a disadvantage by a tariff on these types of steel. 


Canadian steel makers face competition on the Atlantic Coast 
and in the St. Lawrence River area from steel producers in Britain and 
Continental Europe. The information presented earlier indicated a 
landed price of British or German shipbuilding plate at Halifax or 
Montreal of about $120 per ton compared with a landed cost of plate 
from Canadian mills of $135 to $140 per ton. Moreover, European steel 
prices were said to be much more flexible than Canadian and ocean 
freight rates lower than the quoted $16 per ton appear to be available 
at times, 


On a price of steel of about $100 per ton in West Germany, 
a 10 per cent M.F.N. duty would increase the landed cost of German 
steel at Halifax or Montreal to about $126 which would still leave 
Canadian steel mills at a significant disadvantage against steel from 
Germany. Similarly, a 5 per cent rate of duty on steel from Britain 
apparently would not always place Canadian steel mills in a favourable 
competitive position at Halifax or Montreal. 
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In the Great Lakes area the competitive position of the 
Canadian steel companies would improve with the imposition of the 
duty; the steel companies were concerned that, with duty-free entry, 
they could lose even a large part of their central Canadian market. 


Some Japanese steel plate was said to be priced at $110 per 
ton at Vancouver; the landed-cost of Canadian plate is about $142 per 
ton. JIf Japanese steel became dutiable at 10 per cent M.F.N., the 
laid-down cost of the type of plate typically coming from Japan would 
be still well below the landed cost of the plate from Canadian steel 
mills. 


International prices of steel apparently have fallen recently 
because of the under utilization of steel making capacity, particularly 
in Europe. Mills have a powerful incentive to keep utilization at a 
high level because: 


Nfixed costs in whe industry are a sufficiently large item 
in total costs to affect significantly the rate of return 

if capacity utilization falls. Thus, when steel demand falls 
individual makers have strong motives for reducing nee ah 4) 
order to maintain if possible their utilization rate," 1 


The prices offered in 1966 by foreign producers are evidently the 
result of this policy. Jf a duty were imposed on steel imported into 
Canada, foreign prices, in present circumstances, might be lowered to 
retain a competitive position in the Canadian market. The Canadian 
steel companies noted that in North America prices are not so volatile 
in the face of changing conditions, though they also suggested that 
the imposition of a duty might induce them to quote prices that would 
then be more competitive with the landed duty-paid cost of imported 
steel, 


"With dutiable entry under 5 per cent or 10 per cent rates 
narrowing the price differential between Canadian and off- 
shore sources, the Canadian mills would be in a position 

to seriously consider special allowances to Canadian ship- 
builders in certain areas to further reduce the differen- 
tials, thus bringing Canadian prices for plate for ship- 
building to more attractive and competitive levels." (p. 342) 


(1) PEP, Steel Pricing Policies, London, Eng., 1964, p. 322 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This Reference deals with tariff item 44019-1 which provides 
duty-free entry for a number of products of the steel industry when 
they are used for ships or vessels, Although the item was introduced 
in its present form into the Customs Tariff in 1930 the provisions of 
the item were of no real concern to the steel industry until the sub- 
sidy scheme was suspended in early 1965. The effect of several 
changes arising out of the new ship construction subsidy plan intro- 
duced in 1966 was that, for the first time, the provisions of the item 
became significant -- and not only for the steel producers but for the 
shipbuilders as well. 


The most significant change from the standpoint of the steel 
producers was that relating to Canadian content. Prior to 1966, in 
order to qualify for the shipbuilding subsidy, "such Canadian materials 
and equipment as the Minister considers practicable" were required to 
be incorporated in a ship. The new regulations, effective January 1, 
1966, do not contain any reference to Canadian content. Consequently, 
since that date, shipbuilders have been free to use any foreign mate- 
rial, in any quantity, without affecting their eligibility for subsidy. 


Another change related to the Customs duty drawback provi- 
sion, Since 1913, shipbuilders had been able to obtain a drawback of 
99 p.c. of the Customs duty paid on imported goods used in ship con- 
struction. On January 1, 1966, this drawback provision was withdrawn. 
The result was to make effective, once again, on all goods used in 
shipbuilding, those rates of duties set out in Schedule "A" of the 
Customs Tariff. However, from the steel producers! point of view, 
cancellation of the duty drawback provision was of little benefit 
because, under tariff item 44019-1, the principal steel rolling mill 
products used in ship construction may enter free of duty. 


In these circumstances, the steel industry sought the dele- 
tion from tariff item 44019-1 of "iron or steel angles, beams, knees, 
plates and sheets", These steel products of interest to the industry 
would then become dutiable under tariff item 38001-1, 38100-1 or 
38201-1, all of which carry rates of 5 p.c. under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff and 10 p.c. under the Most—Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


On the other hand, the shipbuilders, faced with considerable 
reduction in the subsidy rate in 1966 and with the loss of the benefit 
of the drawback provision in the same year, contended they were in no 
position to stand any increases in steel costs, which represent about 
one quarter of their total material costs; consequently they urged 
that tariff item 44019-1 remain in effect. 


The Canadian shipbuilding industry operated with great dif- 
ficulty before the subsidy was introduced in 1961, even though it 
enjoyed virtually duty free entry of all materials and component parts. 
The Royal Commission on Coasting Trade, 1957, reported that costs of 
shipbuilding in Canada were about 50 per cent above those in Britain, 
principally because of higher labour and material costs; a current 
comparison, brought to the Board's attention, indicated a domestic 
bid more than 60 per cent above a German bid. 
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Between May 12, 1961 and March 31, 1963, shipbuilders re- 
ceived a subsidy of 40 per cent of the approved cost of a ship; from 
April 1, 1963 to February 2; 1965, the rate wases> per cent,” —vurine 
these years, the Canadian content provision generally restricted the 
shipbuilders' usage of virtually duty-free materials to about 20 per 
cent of the total. 


Under the new subsidy arrangement, effective January 1, 
1966, the rate of subsidy is reduced to 25 per cent until May 31, 
1969 and declines thereafter by 2 percentage points each year until 
it becomes 17 per cent in 1972. There is no Canadian content provi- 
sion but, on May 13, 1966, the drawback provision of 99 per cent was 
discontinued thus increasing the cost of many imported items. This 
increase will tend to increase further the difference between Cana- 
dian and off-shore costs of shipbuilding, particularly for those 
shipbuilders remote from the industrial center of Canada. An increase 
in duties on primary steel products, brought about by the deletion of 
tariff item 4019-1, would cause a still further increase in costs, at 
least for this same group of shipbuilders. 


In recent years, plate has accounted for about 80 per cent 
of the total tonnage of primary steel products used by the shipbuild- 
ing industry. Prior to 1961, the domestic producers of steel plate 
supplied somewhat less than half the steel plate used by the ship- 
building industry. However, by 1964, Canadian steel mills were 
supplying virtually all the steel plate used by shipbuilders -- some- 
thing over 90,000 tons or about 11 per cent of total Canadian plate 
output. 


Unquestionably the Canadian content provision of the ship- 
building subsidy introduced in 1961 accounted for this great increase 
in the use of Canadian plate. 


On the basis of statements made at the public hearing, it 
would seem that the tonnage used by the Great Lakes shipyards would 
continue to be supplied by Canadian steel mills even if tariff item 
4019-1 remains in effect. On the other hand, the tonnage used by 
yards located in the Atlantic provinces and in British Columbia would 
probably be largely lost to the Canadian mills; even if tariff item 
4019-1 were deleted, this tonnage would likely be supplied by 
European or British steel mills and by Japanese steel mills. At the 
time of the hearing, the differentials between the laid-down cost of 
foreign plate and Canadian plate were such that even the imposition 
of a 5 p.c. duty on plate from Britain and a 10 p.c. duty on Huropean 
and Japanese plate would not make Canadian plate prices competitive. 


With respect to the tonnage used by those yards located on 
the St. Lawrence, as things stood at the time of the hearing, it seems 
unlikely that the Canadian steel mills would retain much of this 
business -- and it is by no means certain that the deletion of tariff 
item 44019-1 would improve the competitive position of the Canadian 
mills sufficiently to secure this business for them, 


In summary, under present conditions of world supply and 
price, it would seem that the Canadian plate mills would retain some- 
what less than one-third of their plate business with the shipbuilding 
industry whether tariff item 44019-1 were deleted or not -- that used 
by Great Lakes shipyards. With respect to somewhat more than a third, 
that used by the Atlantic and British Columbia yards, most of this is 
probably lost to them even if tariff item 4019-1 were deleted. With 
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respect to the balance, again somewhat more than one-third, that used 
by shipyards in the St. Lawrence, this also may be largely lost to 
them, but the deletion of tariff item 44019-1 might serve to retain a 
portion of this business for Canadian mills. 


Thus it would seem that, with small and doubtful benefit to 
Canadian steel mills, the deletion of tariff item 44019-1 would impose 
on shipyards the burden of a five or ten per cent duty on their imports 
of steel. 


The Board, consequently, in the present circumstances, rec- 
ommends that tariff item 4019-1 remain unchanged. 


The elimination of the Canadian content provision means that 
Canadian steel mills will lose much of the tonnage shipped by them to 
the shipbuilding industry in recent years; at the hearing there was 
evidence that orders for important tonnages had already been placed 
with overseas suppliers. The withdrawal of the drawback provision has 
generally restored to domestic producers the benefit of the normal 
protective rates of duties applying to their products; however this 
restoration will not benefit the producers of those steel products 
enumerated in tariff item 4019-1. 


The steel industry stated that, if the price differential 
were narrowed by the protective duties of five per cent and ten per 
cent -- the rates which would apply if tariff item 44019-1 were elim- 
inated -- the Canadian steel mills would be able seriously to consider 
making special allowances in order to retain more of the business. 


In these circumstances the steel industry feels that it is. 
the subject of some discrimination because it alone is required to 
forego, for the benefit of the shipbuilders, the protective rates 
otherwise applicable to its products. 


In many countries, as well as Canada, the shipbuilding 
industry is assisted in a number of ways and the particular problem of 
the steel producers might be re-examined to determine if some measure 
beyond the scope of this inquiry could be adopted to encourage the use 
of Canadian steel by shipyards located on the St. Lawrence, in British 
Columbia and in the Maritime Provinces without, at the same time, 
increasing costs to the shipbuilders. 


However, as stated previously, in present circumstances, 
the Board is recommending that tariff item 44019-1 be left unchanged. 


hy Gas Deec sleeo 


Chairman 
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First Vice-Chairman 
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Ottawa, February 8, 1967 Member 
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APPENDIX I 
STATISTICS 
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10 Apparent Consumption of Steel Plate in Canada, 1958-65 
ite Average Value of Steel Plate, 1958-65 
IZ Imports: Ships and other vessels built in any foreign 
Country, 11 British registered since september 2, 
1902, on application for licence to engage in the 
Canadian coasting trade, s.c. 9156 
its. Imports: Vessels and other water-borne craft, built outside 
of Canadas N.O.p., S.C. Jl>/ 
14 imports: goltips anc poate n.eé.s., S.c. 591-77 


Noe Imports: Cable chain for ships and vessels, s.c. 466-20 
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Table 1 


Indexes of Industrial Production, 1958-65 


(1958 es 1003 

Durable Shipbuilding 
Year Manufacturing and Repair 
1953 LOO 100 
1959 108 98 
1960 108 98 
1961 iO 96 
1962 12h LAE 
1963 L3h 122 
1964 148 iby, 
1965 164 Ay 


Source: Based on ie Cat. 
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Imports: 
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Table 12 


Ships and other vessels built in any foreign country, if 
British registered since September 1, 1902, on application 
for licenge,to engage in the Canadian coasting trade, 


chee 9156 (a) 
4hO (4000-1) 


Tariit pen: 


Year 


E958 
Loy 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


Less) 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1.963 


1958-59 
1960 
1961-63 


1938 
1959-63 


1958 
Nee 
1960-63 


(a) Beginning in 1964, included in s.c. 591-99 


WRNUEE HE 


Sea AS) (O)e 


bY 


Total Imports 
No. $ 


700, 000 
618,311 


Pe er anes 


225,968 
4,20, 000 


Je eon! he 


Average 


Value 


$/Vessel 


Lote 


700,000 
bie orl 
638,068 
112,98 
4.20, 000 
L41, 259 


No. 


ae el ee 


2. United States 


194,748 
225,968 
1,20, 000 


Peas (te 


Cie BNR EY, 


700,000 


618,311 


Vise Us 
Sipeye), 
14.20, 000 
41, 259 


3, Bahamas 


Aa = Pi Jee 


ing France 


700, 000 


618,311 


dO 


5. Netherlands 


Dutiable Imports 
$ 


700,000 
618,311 


Pa eT ee be 


194,748 


pao ee 


700, 000 


618,311 


Duty 


Collected 


175,000 
Loans ie 
638,069 


48,687 


DOF oe 


175,000 


154,578 


Imports: 


Vessels and other water-b 


65 


nn oratt, built outside of 
a 


Table 13 


Dorie Wes Dei els 7 


Tariff Items: 


Year 


1958 
19D7 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


1938 
ee 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


1958 
LoD? 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


1958 
1937 
1960 
1961 
1962-63 


439g (43935-1) and 440a (44003-1) 


Dutiable 
Total Imports Value 
eo Ome 

aes Ob ee 636,826 
1.263.626 813,269 
3, 24i,,723 2,655,609 
iY spe Me: ae 
6% 305.753 
2¢637,159 


2. United Kingdom 


1,400,438 
259,165 
a2 e05t. 
Baase to 
15h, 862 
630,695 


. United States 


393,87 
633,606 
949,437 
1,101,626 
1,870,179 
602,909 


4, Denmark 


11, 539 
12,520 

2,200 
178,003 


271,739 
246,656 
314,481 


250,247 
353,606 
946,740 


Duty 


Collected 


L278 
175,830 
650,071 


41, 649 
36,998 
Wilde 


64,084 
85,973 
25h, 66k 
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Table AS 
(Conttd) 
Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Collected 
$ $ $ 
Germany, red Bhepamon 
1958 1449 1449 Haake 
Lo 2,058 t2,05e BO 
1960 4433 1 433 1,109 
1961 2,512 00k ate es 
1962-63 z= som ¢ 
6, Japan 
1958 1,740 1,740 435 
1o>7 L546 4,546 o> 
1960 ole 7,012 1, 561 
1961 Seal ee ee 
1962 1,803 
1963 252,646 
7, Netherlands 
1958 (po ois (SPS EY, IGE Soe 
1957 Va 76 dh alyfe: 3,426 
1960 EDO Pee? LOLs 262 Pag wees 
1961 1 Oho. 7S fs a 
1962 981 ,Si2 
1963 1195 ,209 
8. Norway 
1958 = = = 
do 2,276 25276 455 
1960 4 500 4,500 Lees 
1961 67,388 at ats 
1962 56,430 
1963 role 
9. Other 
1958 1s 675 nlaley ey: ea? 
ie ishe: Pa TKS) 167 9431. 41,858 
1960 360,061 360,061 89,991 
1961 ZeHog ace ae 
1962 667 
1963 31,630 


(a) Beginning in 1964, included in s.c. 591-58 and 591-99 


ImMpOCUSs wie pewency DOaus. Nee. Shay Se0s 591-99 (4) 


Tariff Items: 439g, 440 and 440a (13935-1s 4000-1 and 44003-1 
(respectively) 


Year 


1964 
1965 


1964 
1965 


1964 
Lo 


1964 
1965 


1964 
Ite 


1964 
1965 


1964 
1965 


(a) Prior to 1964, classified under s.c. 9156 and 9157 


67 


Total Imports 
$ 


No. 


100 
ge 


We 


eee Ou 


1, 
? » 


767,194 
752,527 


2. United Kingdom 


100,010 
Sey, 


3. United States 


£5 


416,442 
100, 602 


4. France 


610,000 


5. Netherlands 


By 


650,000 
756,818 


6. Norway 


1,62, 430 
11,255 


(a Otner 


Ine reeds, 
ake Pee} 


Tape 2, 


Average 
Value 
ship 


610,000 


650,000 
459,470 


115,608 
2 25) 


16,104 
192413 


Imports: Cable chain for ships and vessels, s.c. 1,66-20'4) 
41019-L (AL0F ) 


Tariff item: 


Year 


1958 
Lg 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


L956 
127 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964, 
1965 
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Total Imports 
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612 
561 
720 
Gol 
925 
705 
816 
785 


512 
422 
398 
oe 
hl 
308 
Paid 
iN ye 


oa 
un 
285 
LOL 
338 
216 
221 
213 


De vert ae 


203,470 
186,802 
214, 869 
223,361 
32h, 300 
267, 637 
pete mele a 
Pe iiyiie U 


2. United Kingdom 


156, 28h 
140, 344 
113,28 
9611 
THO, 227 
1OV 702 
63,579 
64,983 


3, United States 


16,793 
16,458 
91, 610 
105,633 
126,425 
85,310 
61,019 
55,099 
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ut 
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286 
303 
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333 
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295 
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ee 
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ers? 
215 
374 
392 
276 
229 


Year 


1958-60 


1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


1958 
727 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


(a) Prior to 1964, s.c. 


Source: 
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4. Sweden 


5. Uther 


19,645 
43,914 
1.2, 286 
52,002 
96,568 


ye) 


9,975 
1,306 
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18,339 
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APPENDIX IT 


TARIFF HISTORY 


Ve 
Tariff History 


Tariff Item 019-1 — Previousl LOf 


Iron or steel masts, or parts thereof; iron or steel angles, beams, 
knees, plates and sheets; cable chain; all the foregoing for ships and 
vessels, under regulations prescribed by the Minister 


Bw; Mit, General 
1930, May 2 Free Free Free 


Prior to May 2, 1930, the goods were provided [er 27 vari. 


item 470, viz:-— Iron or steel masts, or parts thereof, and iron or 
steel beams, angles, sheets, plates, knees and cable chain, for 


wooden, iron, steel or composite ships and vessels; and iron, steel or 
brass manufactures which at the time of their importation are of a 


class or kind not manufactured in Canada, when imported for use in the 
construction or equipment of ships or vessels, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister of Customs. 


1906, November 30 Free Free Free 
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SHIP CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE REGULATIONS, 1962 
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APPROPRIATION ACTS 
Ship Construction Assistance Regulations 
P.C. 1962-1122 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA 
Wepnespay, the 8th day of Aucust, 1962. 


PRESENT: 


His ExceELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN CouUNCIE 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Transport, is pleased hereby to make the annexed 
Regulations respecting Capital Subsidies for the construction of commer- 
cial and fishing vessels applicable in respect of payments in connection 
with the construction of commercial and fishing vessels for which payments 
provision is made in any enactment of the Parliament of Canada for de- 
fraying the several charges and expenses of the public service from and 
after April 1, 1962. 


uD 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING CAPITAL SUBSIDIES FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF COMMERCIAL AND FISHING VESSELS 


Short Title 


1. These Regulations may be cited as the Ship Construction Assistance 
Regulations. 


Interpretation 


2. In these Regulations, 


(a) 


(6 


— 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(k) 


“agreement” means an agreement between Her Majesty, repre- 

sented by the Commission, and a shipowner and a shipbuilder 

entered into pursuant to these Regulations; 

“approved cost”? means 

(i) such amount of the purchase price of an eligible ship or 
fishing trawler as is approved by the Minister, or 

(ii) in the case of an eligible ship or fishing trawler built by the 
owner of that vessel, such amount of the value of the vessel 
as 1s approved by the Minister; 

“Commission” means the Canadian Maritime Commission; 

“Committee” means an Interdepartmental Committee composed 

of duly appointed representatives of the Commission, the Depart- 

ments of Transport, Finance and Defence Production and, when 

matters relating to assistance for the construction of fishing 

vessels are under consideration, the Department of Fisheries; 

“contract” means 

(1) a contract between a shipowner and a shipbuilder for the 
construction of a commercial ship or fishing trawler, or 

(ii) in the case of a commercial ship or fishing trawler built 
by the owner thereof, the plans and specifications indicating 
the estimated cost of that vessel; 

“eligible ship” means a vessel that is intended for use in com- 

mercial enterprise and that is 

(i) a self-propelled vessel of one hundred tons gross tonnage 
or over, 

(ii) a vessel that is not self-propelled, of two hundred tons gross 
tonnage or over, or 

(iii) a tug of fifty tons gross tonnage or over; 

“fishing trawler” means a fishing vessel that has a steel hull of 

not less than seventy-five feet in length and that uses an otter 

trawl or a similar device; 

“Minister” means the Minister of Transport; 

“shipbuilder” means a Canadian citizen or a corporation incor- 

porated under the laws of Canada, or any province of Canada 

that is engaged within Canada in the business of shipbuilding; 

“shipowner” means a Canadian citizen, a corporation incorporated 

under the laws of Canada or of any Province, or Her Majesty in 

Right of any Province; and 

“subsidy” means a capital subsidy payable under these Regula- 

tions. 


, 
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Application 


ees These Regulations apply in respect of subsidies, for the construc- 
tion of commercial and fishing vessels, paid out of moneys from time to 
time voted by Parliament for this purpose. 


Adminstration 


4. The Commission shall administer the scheme of subsidies in accord- 
ance with these Regulations and such additional directions as may be 
given by the Minister. 


Subsidy 


_ 5. (1) A subsidy, in respect of the construction in Canada of any 
eligible ship, may be paid in an amount not exceeding 


(a) forty per cent of the approved cost incurred for work performed 
under a contract between May 12, 1961 and March 31, 1963; and 

(b) thirty-five per cent of the approved cost incurred for work per- 
formed under a contract after March 31, 1963. 


(2) A subsidy in respect of the construction in Canada of a fishing 
trawler to be operated out of a port in any of the Provinces of New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island or Quebec 
may be paid in an amount not exceeding fifty per cent of the approved 
cost incurred for work performed under a contract after May 12, 1961. 


Application for Subsidy 


6. (1) A shipowner and shipbuilder may make a joint application to 
the Commission for a subsidy in respect of the construction, sale and 
delivery of a commercial vessel or fishing trawler. 


(2) A person who is or proposes to be the owner and the builder of a 
commercial vessel or fishing trawler may make application to the Com- 
mission for a subsidy in respect of the construction of that vessel. 


(3) No application for a subsidy shall be made in respect of a vessel 
that was under construction on May 12, 1961. 


7. (1) The Minister may prescribe the form and manner in which 
applications for subsidies under these Regulations are to be made and the 
documentary information that is to accompany such applications. 


(2) The Commission shall review each application and shall conduct 
such investigation as may be necessary to 
(a) determine the financial responsibility of the shipowner and ship- 
builder and the eligibility of the project; and 
(b) establish that the estimated cost of the construction and the 
Canadian materials and equipment incorporated in the construc- 
tion meet the conditions prescribed by the Minister. 


(3) The Committee shall review each application considered by the 
Commission and make such recommendation to the Minister through the 
Commission as the Committee considers appropriate. 
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Canadian Content 


8. The shipowner and shipbuilder shall incorporate in the construction 
of a vessel in respect of which an application for a subsidy is made under 
these Regulations such Canadian materials and equipment as the Minister 
considers practicable upon considering the cost and availability of those 
materials and equipment. 


Agreement 


9. (1) With the approval of Treasury Board, the Commission shail 
enter into an agreement with the shipowner and the shipbuilder, or, 
where the shipowner and shipbuilder is the same person, with that person 
setting out the terms and conditions under which the subsidy will be paid. 


(2) Every agreement made under subsection (1) shall specify the 
Canadian materials and equipment to be included in the vessel. 


(3) Every agreement made under subsection (1) shall provide, inter 

aha, 

(a) for appropriate protection of the interests of Her Majesty in Right 
of Canada in respect of the moneys paid by way of subsidy; 

(b) for payment of the capital financial assistance by way of a lump 
sum on registration of the vessel or by progress payments up to 
eighty per cent of such assistance during construction of the 
vessel and the balance on completion of the vessel or otherwise 
at the discretion of the Commission; 

(c) that the shipowner undertakes 


(i) to retain the vessel on Canadian registry for a period of five 
years, and 

(11) not to sell or transfer the vessel during that period without 
the consent of the Commission and the approval of the 
Treasury Board; 


that the Commission may refuse to consent to a transfer described 
in paragraph (c) unless the shipowner refunds to Her Majesty 
in Right of Canada an amount equal to the product obtained 
by multiplying the amount of the subsidy paid in respect of the 
vessel by the fraction of the five year period that the vessel will 
not be retained on Canadian registry; 
(e) that where 
(i) a vessel js disposed of after May 12, 1961, 
(ii) section 4 of the Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance 
Act applies to the proceeds of that disposition, and 
(iii) the proceeds of that disposition are used to purchase a vessel 
in respect of which a subsidy is to be paid under these Regu- 
lations, 
the subsidy shall be reduced by the amount of income tax that 
would have been payable on those proceeds if section 4 of the 
Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act had not applied to 
those proceeds; 
(f) that the shipowner and shipbuilder will each keep accurate and 
detailed records of his costs in respect of the vessel; 


& 
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(q) that all accounts and records deseribed in paragraph (f) will be 
available to the Commission for anit and inspection by any agent 
of Her Majesty in Right of Canada at any time during the con- 
struction of the vessel and during a period of two years after pay- 
ment of the subsidy; and 


(h) for such other matters as may be considered appropriate by the 
Commission. 


(4) Paragraph (e) of subsection (3) does not apply in respect of the 
proceeds obtained from a hire-purchaser under a hire-purchase agreement, 
for the construction of a vessel, entered into prior to May 12, 1961. 


Payments 


10. The payments under any agreement shall be made by the Com- 
mission to the shipbuilder in accordance with the agreement. 


11. Payment of a subsidy by the Commission to a shipbuilder pur- 
suant to these Regulations in respect of the cost of construction by the 
shipbuilder of a vessel for a shipowner shall, for all purposes relevant to 
the business carried on by the shipbuilder, be deemed to be a payment 
made to the shipbuilder by the shipowner on account of the cost of the 
construction of that vessel. 


12. The Commission, when determining the capital cost of a vessel 
under the Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act shall base such 
capital cost on the actual amount contributed by the shipowner towards 
the cost of construction of that vessel. 


Wee 


APPROPRIATION ACTS 
Ship Construction Assistance Regulations, amended 
P.C. 1963-215 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA 
Fripay, the 8th day of Fesruary, 1963. 


PRESENT: 


His EXcELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Transport, is pleased hereby to amend the Ship 
Construction Assistance Regulations made by Order in Council P.C. 1962- 
1122 of 8th August, 19621), in accordance with the schedule hereto. 


SCHEDULE 


1. Subsection (1) of section 5 of the Ship Construction Assistance 
Regulations is revoked and the following substituted therefor: 


“5. (1) A subsidy in respect of the construction in Canada of any 
eligible ship may be paid in an amount not exceeding 
(a) forty per cent of the approved cost incurred for work per- 
formed after May 12, 1961, under a contract entered into and 
filed with the Commission on or before March 31, 1963; and 
(b) thirty-five per cent of the approved cost incurred for work 
performed after March 31, 1963, under any contract other 
than a contract described in paragraph (a).” 
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APPROPRIATION ACTS. 
Ship Construction Assistance Regulations, amended. 
P.C. 1965-1386 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA. 
WepNEspayY, the 28th day of Juny, 1965. 


PRESENT: 
His ExcELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Transport, is pleased hereby to amend the Ship 
Construction Assistance Regulations made by Order in Council P.C. 1962- 
1122 of 8th August, 1962‘), as amended‘2), in accordance with the Sched- 
ule hereto. 


SCHEDULE. 


1. (1) Subparagraph (i) of paragraph (f) of section 2 of the Ship 
Construction Assistance Regulations is revoked and the following substi- 
tuted therefor: 

“(i) a self-propelled vessel of one hundred tons gross tonnage 
or over, other than a wooden fishing vessel that is to be 
operated out of a port in any of the Provinces of New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island or Quebec,” 


(2) Section 2 of the said Regulations is further amended by deleting 
the word “and” after paragraph (j) thereof, by adding the word “and” 
alien, paragraph (k) thereof and by adding thereto the following para- 
graph: 

“(l) “wooden fishing vessel” means a fishing vessel that has a 
wooden hull and that is designed to be used in commercial 
fishing.” 


2. Section 5 of the said Regulations is amended by adding thereto the 
following subsection: 


“(3) A subsidy in respect of the construction in Canada of a 
fishing trawler to be operated out of any port in Canada may be 
paid in an amount not exceeding fifty per cent of the approved cost 
ts ele performed under a contract that was made after April 1, 
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APPROPRIATION ACTS. 
Ship Construction Subsidy Regulations. 
P.C. 1966-1252 


AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA. 


Tuurspay, the 30th day of JUNE, 1966. 


PRESENT: 


His EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Industry, is pleased hereby to revoke the Ship 
Construction Assistance Regulations made by Order in Council P.C. 1962- 
1122 of 8th August, 1962,{1) as amended,‘?) and to make the annexed 
Regulations respecting Capital Subsidies for the construction of commercial 
and fishing vessels, in substitution therefor, applicable in respect of pay- 
ments in connection with the construction of commercial and fishing 
vessels for which payments provision is made in any enactment of the 
Parliament of Canada for defraying the several charges and expenses of 
the Public Service. 
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REGULATIONS RESPECTING CAPITAL SUBSIDIES FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF COMMERCIAL AND FISHING VESSELS. 


Short Title. 


1. These Regulations may be cited as the Ship Construction Subsidy 
Regulations. 
Interpretation. 
2. In these Regulations, 


(a) “approved cost” means that portion of the cost or value of an 
eligible ship determined by the Minister as the cost of the eligible 
ship for the purposes of a subsidy; 

(6) “completed”, in relation to an eligible ship, means that a Cer- 
tificate of Registry has been issued for the ship pursuant to the 
Canada Shipping Act and, where that Act requires it, that a 
Steamship Inspection Certificate has been issued for the ship 
pursuant to that Act; 

(c) “eligible ship” means a new 
(1) vessel, or 
(11) fishing trawler, 
intended for use in a commercial enterprise, that is constructed in 
Canada by 
(111) a shipbuilder for a shipowner, or 
(iv) a shipowner for his own use, 
and that is declared by the Minister, in his discretion, to be an 
eligible ship for the purpose of these Regulations, but does not 
include a fishing vessel with a wooden hull to be used in commercial 
fishing; 

(d) “fishing trawler’ means a fishing trawler of not less than 75 feet 
in overall length that uses an otter trawl or similar device; 

(e) “vessel”? means a vessel that is of at least 
(i) 100 tons gross tonnage if self-propelled, 

(ii) 200 tons gross tonnage if not self-propelled, or 
(111) 50 tons gross tonnage if a tug, 
and that is 
(iv) a fishing vessel, ; 
(v) a merchant ship customarily engaged in the transportation of 
goods or passengers, 
(vi) a vessel used in the construction, servicing or maintenance of 
other vessels or marine works, or 
(vii) a vessel used in the exploration or exploitation of off-shore 
mineral resources; 

(f) “Minister” means the Minister of Industry; 

(g) “shipbuilder” means a citizen of Canada or a company incor- 
porated in Canada that is engaged in Canada in the business of 
building ships in Canada; 

(h) “shipowner” means a citizen of Canada, a company incorporated 
in Canada, a Canadian municipal corporation, or Her Majesty in 
right of any Province of Canada; and 

(i) “subsidy” means the amount of capital subsidy payable in respect 
of an eligible ship pursuant to these Regulations. 
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Payment of Subsidy. 


3. (1) Where money is voted by Parliament for the purpose of capital 
subsidies for the construction of commercial and fishing vessels, a subsidy 
may be paid for an eligible ship the construction of which did not com- 
mence before January 1, 1966, and which was not the subject of a ship- 
building contract entered into before January 1, 1966. 


(2) The amount of a subsidy shall be determined in accordance with 
section 6 and may, subject to these Regulations, be paid in accordance 
with an agreement entered into pursuant to section 4. 


4. Where an application is made for a subsidy in respect of an eligible 
ship, the Minister may, subject to any terms or conditions established by 
the Treasury Board, enter into an agreement with the shipowner and the 
shipbuilder thereof or, where the eligible ship is built by the owner for 
his own use, with the shipowner thereof, providing for the payment of 
the subsidy. 


5. An application for a subsidy shall be in the prescribed form and 
shall be made within 60 days of the day on which the contract for the 
construction of the eligible ship was entered into or within such other 
time as the Minister may, in his discretion, allow. 


Amount of Subsidy. 


6. (1) The subsidy for an eligible ship that is not a fishing trawler 
shall be an amount not exceeding 


(a) 25% of the approved cost where the eligible ship is completed 
during the period commencing January 1, 1966 and ending May 
31, 1969; 

(b) 23% of the approved cost where the eligible ship is completed 
during the period commencing June 1, 1969 and ending May 831, 
1970; 

(c) 21% of the approved cost where the eligible ship is completed 
during the period commencing June 1, 1970 and ending May 31, 
1971; 

(d) 19% of the approved cost where the eligible ship is completed 
during the period commencing June 1, 1971 and ending May 31, 
1972; or 

(e) 17% of the approved cost where the eligible ship is completed 
after May 31, 1972. 


(2) The subsidy for an eligible ship that is a fishing trawler shall be 
an amount not exceeding 50% of the approved cost. 


(3) Where an eligible ship is completed later than the date on which 
it might reasonably be expected to have been completed by causes beyond 
the control of the shipowner and shipbuilder, the Minister may, in his 
discretion, declare the ship to have been completed on a day earlier than 
the day on which it was completed and the amount of the subsidy 
therefor shall be determined in accordance with that declaration. 


(4) Where proceeds from a disposition after May 12, 1961 of any 
vessel, ship or boat, that are by law for the purposes of an income tax 
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permitted to be excluded from the taxable income of the recipient thereof 
as a recaptured capital cost allowance, are used by a shipowner in paying 
for an eligible ship, the amount of the subsidy for the eligible ship shall 
be reduced by the amount by which the income tax payable by that 
recipient would have been increased had the exclusion not been permitted. 


(5) Subsection (4) does not apply where the disposition was by 
way of a hire purchase agreement entered into prior to May 12, 1961. 


Agreements. 


7. Every agreement entered into pursuant to these Regulations shall 
provide for 


(a) payment of the subsidy by a lump sum or by progress payments 
not exceeding in the aggregate 80% of the subsidy before the 
eligible ship is completed and the balance thereafter; 

(6) the keeping of accurate and complete accounts of expenditures and 
records of related matters by the shipowner and the shipbuilder and 
the audit of the accounts and the inspection of the records by 
persons authorized by the Minister for that purpose at any time 
before the second anniversary of the final payment of the subsidy; 

(c) an undertaking by the shipowner that the eligible ship will be 
owned by a shipowner and kept on Canadian registry for at least 
the five year period immediately following the day the eligible 
ship is completed and in the event the undertaking is not carried 
out, an obligation by the shipowner applying for the subsidy to 
pay to Her Majesty, on demand, an amount equal to the product 
obtained by mutiplying the amount of the subsidy by the fraction 
of the five year period that the undertaking is not carried out; and 

(d) such other matters as the Minister considers necessary or ap- 
propriate to protect the interests of Her Majesty or to carry out 
the intent of Parliament and these Regulations. 


Ship Construction Assistance Regulations. 


8. (1) No assistance may be paid under the Ship Construction 
Assistance Regulations in respect of the construction of an eligible ship 
for which a subsidy may be paid under these Regulations. 


(2) Except as otherwise provided in subsection (1), nothing in these 
Regulations affects the payment of assistance under the Ship Construction 
Assistance Regulations. 


Powers of Minister. 


9. The Minister may for the purposes of these Regulations 

(a) authorize persons to sign agreements for him; 

(b) investigate the financial responsibility of a shipowner or ship- 
builder and such other matters as he considers necessary to 
determine questions relating to eligibility or approved cost; and 

(c) prescribe forms and make rules relating to the application for 
and the payment of subsidies. 


ST oe ae 
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APPENDIX V 


DRAWBACK REGULATIONS, 1963 and 1966 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE MEMORANDUM D17-2 
CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 


Ottawa, 3rd September 1963 
DRAWBACK ON GOODS USED IN SHIPS BUILT OR REBUILT IN CANADA 


The following regulations are established by Order in Council P.C. 1963-1192, dated 14th August 
1963, authority Customs Act. 


REGULATIONS 
1. These Regulations may be cited as the Ship Construction Drawback Regulations. 
Bs A drawback of ninety-nine per cent may be allowed of the Customs duties, not including special 


or dumping duty, paid on imported goods that are used in Canada in the original construction of 


(a) ships having within themselves the power of independent navigation and that 

(i) are to be used for bona fide commercial fishing operations, or 

(ii) measure ten tons register tonnage or more and are to be used for other than pleasure purposes; or 
(b) barges and scows built of iron or steel! and measuring more than one thousand tons gross tonnage. 


3. A drawback of ninety-nine per cent may be allowed of the Customs duties, not including special 
or dumping duty, paid on imported goods that are used in Canada in the reconstruction of ships entitled 
to engage in the coasting trade of Canada and having within themselves the power of independent 
navigation when such reconstruction alters the width, depth or length of the ship or substantially 
converts it for the performance of a different type of operation. 


4, A claim for drawback shall be made by the builder or rebuilder of the ship, as the case may be. 


A: Claims for drawback shall be made under oath before a Collector of Customs and Excise, a Justice 
of the Peace,a Notary Public or a Commissioner authorized to take affidavits and in such form as the 
Minister of National Revenue prescribes. 


6. All claims for drawback shall be filed with a Collector of Customs and Excise and shall be 
accompanied by complete documentary evidence including the following documents; 


(a) a copy of the import entry showing the’ payment of the Customs duties on the goods used on which 
drawback is claimed or, where a copy of the import entry has been furnished with a previous claim 
for drawback, by a reference to such copy indicating the claim to which it was attached; and 

(b) when the claimant entitled to drawback is not the importer of the goods, a certificate of importation, 
sale or transfer in the form prescribed by the Minister. 


ae No claim for a drawback shall be allowed unless 


(a) the claim is for a drawback of not less than ten dollars, or 
(b) the claim is one of a group of claims for drawback that are filed at the same time and the aggregate 
of the claims amounts to not less than ten dollars. 


8. No claim for a drawback shall be considered unless the Customs duties on the goods in respect 
of which the drawback is claimed were paid 


(a) in the case of goods used in connection with a naval shipbuilding programme of the Government 
of Canada within five years priot to the date of filing the claim; and 
(b) in the case of all other goods, within three years prior to the date of filing of the claim. 


9. The Minister of National Revenue may require, in respect of any claim, the production of such 
further evidence as he deems necessary to establish the validity of a claim. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


Note provisions as to limitations of time for filing drawback claims under these Regulations. Claim 
should cover goods used in the original construction or reconstruction of one ship only. 


Goods used as furnishings or equipment of vessels beyond that required by a recognized classifi- 
cation society are ineligible for drawback. 


Drawback forms, as follows, may be obtained in quantity required from the nearest Collector: 


Form K 34 (claimant’s oath and statement of claim), complete with allrelative documents, required 
to be typed or legibly written in ink and filed in triplicate, at a Customs port together with a last 
sheet summary or at an outport with a last sheet summary in duplicate. 


Form K 34A (certificate of classification and registration), required in duplicate. When a ship is 
not classed or registered the form may be amended to show qualifying status. 


Form K 32A (certificate of importation, sale or transfer), required in duplicate when the claimant 
is not the importer of the goods used. 


Detailed information may be obtained at District Drawback Offices located at Amherst, N.S., 
Montreal and Quebec City, P.Q., Ottawa, Oshawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London and Windsor, Ont., 
Winnipeg, Man., Calgary, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C. 


David Sim, 
Deputy Minister of National Revenue, 
Customs and Excise. 


* (Memorandum D17-2 2/1/58 is superseded) 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE MEMORANDUM D17-2 
CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 


Ottawa, 26th May 1966 
DRAWBACK ON GOODS USED IN SHIPS BUILT OR REBUILT IN CANADA 


The following regulations are established by Order in Council P.-C. 1966-867, dated 13th May 
1966, authority Customs Act. 


REGULATIONS 
1. These Regulations may be cited as the Ship Construction Drawback Regulations. 


2. A drawback of ninety-nine per cent may be allowed of the Customs duties, not including special or 
dumping duty, paid on imported goods that are used in Canada in the original construction of 


(a) ships having within themselves the power of independent navigation and that 
(i) are to be used for bona fide commercial fishing operations, or 
(ii) measure ten tons register tonnage or more and are to beused for other than pleasure purposes; or 


(b) barges and scows built of iron or steel and measuring more than one thousand tons gross tonnage. 


3. A drawback of ninety-nine per cent may be allowed of the Customs duties, not including special or 
dumping duty, paid on imported goods that are used in Canada in the reconstruction of ships entitled 
to engage in the coasting trade of Canada and having within themselves the power of independent navi- 
gation when such reconstruction alters the width, depth or length of the ship or substantially converts 
it for the performance of a different type of operation. 


4. A claim for drawback shall be made by the builder or rebuilder of the ship in such form as the Minister 
of National Revenue prescribes and shall be filed with a Collector of Customs and Excise with com- 
plete documentary evidence in support thereof. 


5. No claim for a drawback shall be allowed unless 
(a) the claim is for a drawback in respect of ship construction or reconstruction contracted for prior 
to the 1st day of January, 1966; and 
(b) the claim 
(1) is for a drawback of not less than ten dollars, or 
(ii) is one of a group of claims for drawback that are filed at the same time and the aggregate of 
the claims amounts to not less than ten dollars. 


6. No claim for a drawback shall be considered unless the Customs duties on the goods in respect of 
which the drawback is claimed were paid 


(a) in the case of goods used in connection with a naval shipbuilding programme of the Government 
of Canada within five years prior to the date of filing the claim; and 


(b) in the case of all other goods, within three years prior to the date of filing of the claim. 


7. The Minister of National Revenue may require, in respect of any claim, the production of such further 
evidence as he deems necessary to establish the validity of a claim. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Note provisions as to limitations of time for filing drawback claims under these Regulations. Claim 
should cover goods used in the original construction or reconstruction of one ship only. 


2. Goods used as furnishings or equipment of vessels beyond that required by a recognized classift- 
cation society are ineligible for drawback. 


Ail 


3. Drawback claim on form K 32 is to be typed or legibly written in ink and filed, in triplicate, at a 
Customs port or outport. 


4. The original and one copy of Certificate of Importation, Sale or Transfer, form K 32A, are required 
when the claimant is not the importer of the goods on which drawback is claimed. 


5. Detailed information regarding drawback qualifications and requirements may be obtained at District 
Drawback offices located at: 


Amherst, Nova Scotia 
Quebec, Quebec 
Montreal, Quebec 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Oshawa, Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario 
Hamilton, Ontario 
London, Ontario 
Windsor, Ontario 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Calgary, Alberta 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Memorandum D17-2, 3 Sep 63, is superseded. 


Dominion Public Bldg., 98 Victoria Street. 
Custom House, 2 St. Andre, P.O. Box 2267. 


Custom House, 400 Youville Square. 
‘Connaught Bldg., MacKenzie Avenue. 


Federal Bldg., 47 Simcoe Street, P.O. Box 428. 

Dominion Public Bldg., 1 Front Street West. 

Dominion Public Bldg., 10 John St. South, P.O. Box 766. 
Dominion Public Bldg., 457 Richmond Street, P.O. Box 97. 
Dominion Public Bldg., 185 Ouellette Avenue. 

Federal Bldg., 269 Main Street. 

Custom Bldg., 134-11th Avenue S.E. 

Custom House, 1001 West Pender Street. 


(oe ee 


Raymond C. Labarge, 
Deputy Minister of National Revenue, 
Customs and Excise. 
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APPENDIX VI 


APPLICATION FORM FOR SHIP CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE 
——— NU EU LUN BOO LOLANGL 


9h 


CANADIAN MARITIME COMMISSION 


Ottawa 4, August 15, 1962. 


Dear Sirs: 


Re: Application for Ship Construction Assistance 
Regulations 


Many applications are being received without adequate docu- 
mentation required by paragraphs 1 to 6 on the application form. This 
causes difficulty and delay in the processing of such applications. 

In order to avoid unnecessary delay in processing, applications should 
be complete with the following information noted on the application 
form signed by the ship—owner and shipbuilder: 


(1) Drawings submitted will require to be listed on form, 
i.€., number of plans with identifying figures or 
name of plan. 


(2) Date and number of specification will require to be 
listed om Dorm, 1.€., specification so. many pages 
inclusive dated « 4 


(3) Firm price for the vessel will require to be Tisved 
On form... Thiseis tO, De. the icone rec bet Ce ts 
if-not--available enter estimaved=praces 


(4) Non-Canadian content in detail of maker, price, etc., 
will require to be listed in form of a statement 
attached to the application but signed application 
itself will require to have the notation items 100 
. « inclusive with total value. 


(5) Proposed construction progress chart to be attached 
and so noted on the form. 


(6) The percentage of Canadian content will require to be 
entered on) form here, 


The application forms are simple and we feel the data 
requested is the minimum required to establish a reasonable processing 
sét-up. lt would be appreciated, therefore, if the foregoing guidance 
request could be complied with in order that good, businesslike pro- 
cessing, without delay, can be achieved. 


oe 


Iteshould be understood that if an estimated price is used 
iiseeaq ot the contract price, very little progress can be made with 
processing the application and, therefore, firm prices should be 
procured with all despatch possible. 


LOUrS Ve Wye tcucly 


Heer oe nCosh. 
Technical Officer. 


HKM:1t 
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SHIP CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE APPLICATIONS 


NOTES RE DOCUMENTS REQUIRED BY THE CANADIAN MARITIME COMMISSION 


ITEMS 1 AND 2 — General Arrangement Drawing and Specification 


These should be in sufficient detail to enable the 
Commission to evaluate the cost of construction. 


ITEM 3 -— CONTRACT PRICE 


This 18 to be & 117m price wiuh tne shipburider and 
may include reasonable Canadian design fees only. Owners’ supervision 
fees, extras or escalation are not to be included. (nis wilt be wie 
price on which subsidy will be recommended. 


Fishing Vessels - only fishing gear permanently 
attached to vessel may be included in contract price. Loose and 
expendable Iishing gear such as nets, drag lines, Sic. are nou Go ce 
included. 


Where components are to be supplied by owner, separate 
prices for each component are to be supplied supported by either firm 
quotations from suppliers or by invoices. 


Equipment installed on a rental basis not eligible for 
subsidy. 


Used machinery or equipment is not eligible for 
subsidy. Reconditioning expenses will be considered when supported by 
firm quotations or invoices from Canadian companies doing overhaul. 


Original or authenticated copy of contract between 
ship-owner and shipbuilder will be required for the Agreement between 
the Canadian Maritime Commission, ship-—owner and shipbuilder. 


ITEM 4 — LIST AND COST OF EACH ITEM OF NON-CANADIAN MATERIAL AND 
EQUIPMENT AND NAME OF MANUFACTURER 


ihis should “be a complete and detailed list of each 
item to be imported and should be made up under the following headings:- 


ITEM MANUFACTURER COST EQUIVALENT CANADIAN PRICE & MANUFACTURER. 


As it is essential that Canadian manufacturers in a 
production line be given the opportunity to quote for Canadian materials 
satisfactory for the purpose intended, it will be necessary for the 
ship-owner or shipbuilder to provide quotations or other information 
covering Canadian prices with application. 


at 


ITEM 5 — PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS CHART 


This chart should give the scheduled dates of keel 
laying, launching, installation of machinery and completion of vessel. 


ITEM 6 -— PERCENTAGE CANADIAN CONTENT, LABOUR AND MATERIAL IN 
CONSTRUCTION 


This, percentage should be based on the total cost.of 
vessel including components supplied by owner and is calculated as 
follows:- 


Total contract price minus cost of non-—Canadian 
content, the remainder divided by the total 
contract price. 


CMC - 53. 
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APPLICATION FOR 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE 
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DOCUMENTS REQUIRED BY THE CANADIAN MARITIME COMMISSION FOR INFORMATION 

AND RECORDS: 

1. GENERAL ARRANGEMENT DRAWING IN SUFFICIENT DETAIL TO INDICATE TYPE 
OF VESSEL AND GENERAL PARTICULARS. 

2. SPECIFICATION IN SUFFICIENT DETAIL TO INDICATE TYPE OF MACHINERY, 
OUTFIT AND EQUIPMENT TO BE INSTALLED. 

3, CONTRACT PRICE OF VESSEL. 


4. LIST AND COST OF EACH ITEM OF NON-CANADIAN MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 
AND NAME OF MANUFACTURER. 
PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS CHART. 

6. % CANADIAN CONTENT, LABOUR AND MATERIAL IN CONTRACT (% ) 


SHIP-—OWNER 


SHIPBUILDER 
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PANEL FOR THIS INQUIRY 


L.C, Audette, Q.C., Chairman 


B.C. Gerry 
A,DeB. McPhillips 


ECONOMISTS 


M, Rachlis 
Jee) Mann 


ia © I 


The Honourable 
The Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


I refer to your letter of January 3, 
1968, in which you directed the Tariff Board to 
make a thorough study of the competitive relation- 
ship between the Canadian greenhouse vegetable 
growing industry and imports of field grown 
vegetables. 


In conformity with Section 6 of the 
Tariff Board Act, I have the honour to transmit 
the Report of the Board relating to greenhouse 
vegetables and imported field grown vegetables 
competitive therewith, in English and in French. 
A copy of the transcript of the proceedings at the 
public hearings accompanies the Report. 


Toure! aa. bi uly 
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se 


=. 


Chairman 


Explanation of Symbols Used 


Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


In statistical tables, indicates a reported figure which 
disappears on rounding, or is negligible 


A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table 
A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text 


Denotes a Dominion Bureau of Statistics import or export 
statistical class 


Denotes a page from the transcript of proceedings at the 
public hearing unless the context clearly indicates 
another cited reference 


The sum of the figures in a table may differ from the 
total, owing to rounding 
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PAL 


Ottawa, January 3, 1968 


Mr. L.C. Audette 
Chairman 

The Tariff Board 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Audette: 


The Government has received representations 
concerning imports of field grown tomatoes and cucumbers 
which are said to be having serious adverse effects on 
Canadian greenhouse growers. In the circumstances it 
appears desirable that the Tariff Board make a thorough 
study of the competitive relationship between the Canadian 
greenhouse vegetable growing industry and imports of field 
grown vegetables. 


Cucumbers are dutiable under tariff item 8712-1 
and tomatoes under tariff item 8724-1. I would, therefore, 
directsthe Taraif Board to make a study and report under 
section 4(2) of the Tariff Board Act on the effect on trade, 
production and consumption of the rates of duty provided 
for under items 8712-1 and 8724-1. The Board may also 
include in its study other tariff items relating to fresh 
vegetables if it considers them relevant to its review of 
the Canadian greenhouse vegetable growing industry. 


If the Board's study should indicate that amendments 
to the Customs Tariff are desirable, I would request the Board 
to include in its report recommendations regarding any such 
amendments. 


I would ask the Board to submit its report on this 
reference as soon as may be consistent with a thorough 
examination of these matters. 


Yours sincerely, 


MITCHELL SHARP 
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Date of Public Hearing 


and 


List of Companies and Agencies 
Which Made Representations 


A public hearing before the Board was held at Ottawa on 


April 1, 2 and 3, 1968. 


Representations were received from the following: 


The Canadian Consumers!’ Protest 
Association 
(represented by the Ottawa 
Consumers' Protest Association) 
The Commercial Counsellor to Canada, 
Government of Mexico 
The Consumerst Association of Canada 
* The Greenhouse Growers of Nova Scotia 
* The H.J. Heinz Company of Canada Ltd. 
* Maple Ridge Hothouse Growers! 
Association 
* The Ontario Farmerst Union, Local 374 
The Ontario Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers't Association 
The Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable 
Producers! Marketing Board 
* The Ontario Vegetable Growers! 
Marketing Board 
The Quebec Wholesale Fruit and 
Vegetable Association 
* The Red Hat Cooperative Limited 
Steinberg's Limited 
* Vancouver Island Greenhouse Growers 


* Not represented at the hearing 


Ottawa, Ontario 


Toronto, Ontario 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Truro, Nova Scotia 
Leamington, Ontario 


Haney, British Columbia 
Leamington, Ontario 


Toronto, Untario 
Leamington, Ontario 
Hamil ton,, Ontario 
Montreal, Quebec 
Medicine Hat, Alberta 


Montreal, Quebec 
Victoria, British Columbia 


uae 


Introduction 


In his letter to the Tariff Board, the Minister of Finance 
wrote that "it appears desirable that the Tariff Board make a thorough 
study of the competitive relationship between the Canadian greenhouse 
vegetable growing industry and imports of field grown vegetables.'t He 
went on to say "I would, therefore, direct the Tariff Board to make a 
study and report ... on the effect on trade, production and consumption 
of the rates of duty provided for under items 8712-1 and 8724-1", Item 
8712-1 relates to cucumbers for fresh use, item 8724-1 to tomatoes, 


Both products are entered duty-free under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff. Under the M.F.N, Tariff, cucumbers are subject either 
Doone ne ol WO pce or TO a.speciftic rate of 24 cents per pound. The 
specific rate is not to be maintained in force in excess of 22 weeks in 
any 12-month period, ending March 31st; the 22 weeks may be divided into 
two separate periods, Tomatoes enter duty-free under the M.F.N, Tariff 
during January, February and March; for the other months, either a rate 
Cie opp lies Ore specific rate: or 13 cents per pound. The 
specific rate is not to be maintained in force in excess of 32 weeks in 
any 12-month period ending March 31st. Moreover, under the authority 
of Section 13 of the Customs Tariff, the specific duty may be applied 
regionally and for different periods of time in different regions. 


In general terms, cucumbers have been dutiable at Free, B.P, 
and 10 p.c., M.F.N. when neither the greenhouse nor field product was 
evalbaple trom Gansdian production, and at Free, B.P; and 2% cents per 
pound, M.F.N., from the time that the greenhouse product was available 
until the field crop harvest was ended. Also in general terms, tomatoes 
are entered free of duty from January until March; at Free, B.P. and 
10 p.c., M.F.N., during the period when greenhouse tomatoes are 
available; and at Free, B.P. and 14 cents per pound, M.F.N., when 
domestic field tomatoes become available. Thus, the specific duty on 
cucumbers is used to protect both the greenhouse and field crops while 
the specific duty on tomatoes has been used to protect only the field 
Srops 


At the public hearing in April, 1968, a number of producers 
of greenhouse vegetables proposed that for cucumbers a specific rate of 
4% cents a pound be applied in the months of March to June, inclusive. 
This proposal, in effect, would quadruple the existing rate during 
March, and double it during April, May and June. For tomatoes, they 
proposed that a specific rate of 5 cents a pound be applied in April, 
May and June, and during October and November. The proposal of the 
producers would involve an increase in duty equivalent to nearly 4 cents 
a pound ab the time of the spring crop and an increase equivalent to 
about 33 to 4 cents a pound at the time of the fall crop. 


Some consumers and dealers opposed the proposals of the green- 
house vegetable producers and urged that cucumbers and tomatoes for 
fresh use be entered free of duty during the seasons when Canadian 
field-grown produce is not available, or that the existing tariff during 
the greenhouse production seasons not be increased. 


In support of their proposals, the producers claimed that the 
effect of increasing imports of cucumbers and tomatoes on prices of 
Canadian greenhouse vegetables was such that their industry was being 


ale 


endangered. They said that their costs were too high relative to 
their returns to continue profitable operation and they were particu- 
larly apprehensive about the threat of a continuing rapid expansion of 
imports of “cucumbers and Lomavces from Mexico, 


The consumers and dealers expressed concern al tne = anuici— 
pated high cost to consumers of the proposed increases in duties, and 
claimed that the cost to the Canadian public was likely to be dispro- 
portionately large relative to the benefits that would accrue to 
Canadian greenhouse operators. They also said that it would be 
unrealistic to encourage an industry which used an artificial environ- 
ment to grow vegetables in competition with imported field-grown 
cucumbers and tomatoes. 


Field tomavees anc cucumbers require environmental conc uidons, 
particularly heat and light, which limit their commercial production to 
a few relatively small areas of Canada. Moreover, they require a long 
growing season, about three months, and, in most locations, have a 
fairly short harvesting season, of less than two months. Their profit— 
able production is made more difficult because they are perishable 
vegetables which deteriorate rapidly. Unlike potatoes, cabbages, 
onions and carrots, tomatoes and cucumbers have a saleable life, after 
narvesu, Cl Cally UWO Or Lirec: wees. 


Thus, local, field-grown tomatoes and cucumbers are available 
commercially from Canadian production only for 4 short, time snd soma 17 
a relatively few favoured locations; the demand for tomatoes and 
cucumbers in the remainder of the year and in other locations must be 
supplied by greenhouse crops or by other countries. Hven the most 
favorably located parts of the country, climatically, must rely on 
foreign supplies of fresh cucumbers and Lomatoes during nine months co: 
the year, except to the extent that they are available from domestic 
Preenniouce DroducutLon. 


In North America, only the most southern states of the U.S.A., 
Mexico and the Central American states have a climate sufficiently 
warm to permit producing cucumbers and tomatoes when.it is too cold for 
their production in Canada. As a result, the field-grown cucumbers and 
tomatoes which are consumed in Canada between approximately mid-October 
and mid-July originate mainly in California, Florida and Mexico. The 
distance from thé nearest producing areas, init lLorida. ice micaresy 
major markets in Canada (Toronto and Montreal) is more than 1,000 
miles; distances from other North American producing areas (during the 
off-season for Canadian field-grown produce) to Canadian markets are 
even greater. 


It is costly to move such very perishable commodities long 
distances through regions in which temperatures may range from 80° F. 
in whe south vo fittéen,or more derrees below, zeron lt seats vdei nor bem: 
destinations. This cost, exclusive of duty, was between approximately 
three and five cents a pound on tomatoes imported into Toronto in 1968 
and valued, I.0vb. Shipping polunt, ab. ten, cents a pound: soul y eat 
10 p.c., would add another cent a pound during the period when Canadian 
field-grown tomatoes are not available. The comparable cost of moving 
greenhouse-grown tomatoes from Leamington, Ontario to Toronto is about 
one cent a pound, leaving an advantage of three to five cents a pound, 
inclusive of duty. 
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Apart from this advantage, greenhouse tomatoes are usually 
sold in Canada, at the wholesale level, at a premium of some 10 to 15 
cents a pound, or more, over imported field-grown tomatoes of comparable 
grade and size. The price premium on greenhouse-grown tomatoes, and 
the protection afforded by distance and customs duty, constitute the 
principal inducements to the production of these commodities in green- 
houses in Canada. 


Greenhouses permit virtually complete control over the 
environment of plants. lemperature, humidity, composition of the air 
(mainly its carbon dioxide content), soil moisture, soil nutrients, 
soil-borne and air-borne diseases, and insects are controlled in green- 
houses; the amount of light is not usually controlled in vegetable 
greenhouses, although artificial light is used in many flower-producing 
ereennouses LO compensate for lack of sunlight and to hasten maturity 
as required. 


Thus, in theory, a greenhouse can be built anywhere and be 
used to produce any common fruit or vegetable. In practice, vegetable 
greenhouses tend to be concentrated in relatively small areas in only 
a few parts of Canada. Partly, this is because fuel costs are a large 
proportion of the operating costs (one-third or more) and this cost is 
lower in warmer localities such as Essex County or where costs of fuel 
are low, as around Medicine Hat, Alberta. Partly, it is because grow- 
ing vegetables in greenhouses requires a considerable amount of techni- 
cal knowledge of cultural practices and plant requirements, and green- 
houses tend to be established in places where experienced labor and 
management is available. Other factors are also involved in determining 
the location of vegetable greenhouses, not the least of which is 
relatively close proximity to major markets. 


How Greenhouse Vegetables Are Produced 


The sizes, designs and construction of greenhouses vary 
between different regions in Canada and also within each area. 
Golturalvoractices also differ, However, in spite of such differences; 
there is a general similarity in the way greenhouse vegetables are 
Prow 2neal. regions of Canada. . The following déscription.1s based on 
practices generally followed in the Leamington area of Essex County; 
this area accounts for more than three-quarters of the value of sales 
of all greenhouse vegetables produced in Canada. The descriptions 
relate only to cucumbers and tomatoes. 


In the Leamington area, it is the usual practice to grow a 
spring crop of tomatoes or cucumbers or both and to follow this with a 
fall crop of tomatoes. Yields are always much higher for the spring 
Cropeot sOmeabocs whanjror the fall crop... Gucumbens are rarely, if even, 


Ovo ses weal leerop. 


For a crop of spring tomatoes, seed is planted in November 
and December in flats or similar containers and after two transplantings 
Of the young plants in bands or pots the plants are set.out in the 
greenhouse where they are to grow and bear fruit. This final trans- 
planting is in late January to early February and tomatoes are harvested 
mainly in April, May and June. The plants will continue to produce 
tomatoes in July and even August but in these latter months greenhouse 
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tomatoes must compete with domestic field-grown tomatoes and harvest— 
ing of greenhouse tomatoes will continue only if prices justify it and 
if this late harvesting will not interfere with the planting of the 
Daddecnrop: 


The soil in the greenhouse must be "sterilized" before the 
tomato plants are set out because of the hazard of soil-borne plant 
diseases. The soil temperature is raised to 180° F. and held there 
for about 20 minutes; such a combination of temperature and time is 
sufficient to kill most plant pathogens. Soil sterilization is carried 
out in January. The fall crop harvest is usually over by mid-December 
and the greenhouse is cleared of plant debris. In the Leamington area 
soil sterilization is carried out by covering the bare soil with sheets 
of plastic to contain the steam used and to ensure an even distribution 
of the heat. The steam is introduced into the soil through rows of 
clay tile about three inches in diameter, usually set out about four 
feet apart and which are permanently buried about 15 inches below the 
surface of the soil and are covered with two inches of crushed stone 
and then earth. These hollow tiles are each about 12 inches long and 
permit the steam to escape at the joints between adjacent tiles and 
through the porous surface of the tiles. 


These rows of tiles are also used to supply water to the 
plants by connecting them to a water line instead of the steam line. 
Frequently, a special mixing pump is used which automatically mixes hot 
water from the boiler with the incoming cold water according to a pre- 
determined ratio so that the plants are watered with warm water. The 
use of cold water for irrigation tends to retard the growth of the 
plants. Fertilizer is also usually supplied through the tiles. The 
fertilizer is dissolved in a large container, commonly a concrete pit 
and the automatic pumping and mixing system is used to mix the ferti- 
lizer solution with the irrigation water in a predetermined ratio and 
to apply the mixture through the underground tile system. 


Humidity is always high in greenhouses and is controlled by 
opening or shutting appropriately positioned windows. Large electric 
fans are sometimes used in conjunction with openings to control humid- 
ity. Plastic-covered greenhouses are more airtight than those of glass 
and control of humidity is therefore more important in such greenhouses, 
Fans are, therefore, more frequent in plastic greenhouses, the air 
current usually being directed into a long perforated plastic "sleeve", 
about 24 inches in diameter, better to distribute the air blown by the 
fan and to avoid currents of cold air being directed at the plants. 


Both tomato and cucumber plants are treated in much the same 
way. However, cucumber plants take less kindly to transplanting and 
therefore must be handled more carefully. Also, cucumbers were said to 
require a somewhat more humid environment for optimum growth, Ferti- 
lizer and pesticide requirements are also different. Nevertheless, the 
methods of soil sterilization, watering, pest control and application 
of fertilizer are generally similar for both vegetables. Pesticides 
are frequently applied by use of a shoulder pack pumping device to 
apply the solution or dust under pressure; in larger greenhouses 
powered pumping devices are used. 


As the plants begin to grow in the greenhouse they are trained 
on twine. This causes the plant to grow vertically, as nearly as 
possible, and minimizes the space needed for each plant, an important 
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consideration in greenhouse operation. It also ensures that the fruit 
is borne off the ground and minimizes blemishes and other damage as 
well as losses from soil-borne diseases, Currently, twine made from 
natural materials is being supplanted by plastic twine, at least 
partly because twine made from natural fibres is susceptible to fungus 
diseases and may infect the plant to which it is attached. 


Soon after the plants are transplanted and their roots become 
established in the greenhouse soil they are mulched by placing manure, 
straw or other common mulching materials around them. Mulching con- 
serves moisture and helps to maintain an even soil temperature. More 
manure per plant is used for cucumbers than for tomatoes. 


Tomatoes and white spine varieties of cucumbers produce fruit 
only if the female flowers are pollinated. Cucumber flowers are pollin- 
ated by bees kept for this purpose. Tomato flowers cannot be pollinated 
properly by bees and pollinization is accomplished by touching a 
vibrating device, called a "buzzer''t, to each flower cluster in order to 
dislodge the pollen. 


During the growing season fertilizer and water are supplied 
as required and pesticides are used to control a variety of diseases 
and to minimize insect damage. As the plants grow they are trained 
around the twine which is secured above the plant and various hand 
operations are performed, such as removal of suckers from tomato plants. 


The spring crop of cucumbers begins to ripen near the end of 
February but it is usually around the first week of April that they are 
available in significant volume. Tomatoes take somewhat ionger to 
mature, the harvest beginning about mid-April and achieving significant 
volume about a month later. The peak production period for both green- 
house cucumbers and tomatoes is in June and continues into the first 
part of July. The harvest can be prolonged but this is ordinarily 
uneconomic because prices decline sharply around the middle of July as 
Canadian field-grown vegetables begin to be available. Another limita- 
tion on extending the harvest season is that the greenhouse must be 
cleared and made ready to set out the plants which produce the fall 
crop of tomatoes. For a fall crop of tomatoes the plants must be set 
out in the greenhouse late in July or early in August, Allowing for 
the time required to clear the greenhouse and sterilize the soil, mid- 
July is about the latest that the spring crop of greenhouse cucumbers 
or tomatoes would ordinarily be harvested. 


Fall tomatoes are produced in the same way as spring tomatoes, 
The plants are usually grown from seed and are transplanted into the 
greenhouse late in July or early in August. Harvesting begins in 
October and is largely completed by the beginning of December. In the 
Leamington area, November is the peak month for harvesting fall 
tomatoes. However, fall yields are very much lower than in spring and, 
as a result, November marketings are substantially less than those in 
June, even though much more greenhouse space is used for fall production 
because most of the space used for spring cucumbers is available. 


In a general way, the foregoing description of how cucumbers 
and tomatoes are grown in greenhouses would apply to all parts of 
Canada, in spite of the considerable variations which exist in size, 
design and construction of greenhouses, differences in hours of sunlight 
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during the growing seasons and so on. A major regional difference in 
cultural practice is in soil sterilization; in the Leamington area, 
steam is the common sterilant; in British Columbia, chemicals, such as 
chloropicrin, are used for this purpose. Around Medicine Hat the usual 
practice is to use steam to sterilize the soil but the use of chemicals 
for this purpose is not uncommon, 


The principal type of cucumber grown in Canadian greenhouses 
is of the white spine varieties. This is the familiar slicing type. 
In British Columbia, and to an increasing extent in Ontario, the Long 
English cucumber is also grown although its production accounts for a 
very small proportion of the greenhouse cucumber crop, The Long 
English cucumber, as its name implies, is much longer than the white 
spine type, usually being at lease 12 inches long. [t,i1s of smalber 
diameter and is straight, smooth-skinned and seedless; it is said to 
have a milder flavour. 


Two main varietal types of tomatoes are grown, reds and pinks. 
The reds are the popular kinds in most regions and, when mature, have 
the intense red color usually associated with tomatoes. The pinks are 
lighter in color and less acidic. These sweeter varieties of tomatoes 
are more popular than the reds in the Province of Quebec and dealers in 
the Montreal area pay a substantial premium for greenhouse pink varie- 
ties. The pinks are the principal varieties grown by greenhouse opera- 
tors in Ohio, the main greenhouse area adjacent to Canada and the 
largest greenhouse vegetable producing area in North America. 


Regional Differences in Cropping Practices 


In Essex County, greenhouse growers who produce vegetables 
usually produce only vegetables, spring and fall. In other parts of 
Canada, including Ontario elsewhere than Essex County, it is more usual 
to follow the spring crop of vegetables with a crop of fall flowers or 
potted plants. In 1966, only in Essex County and British Columbia did 
greenhouse vegetable producers obtain more than one-half of their sales 
revenue from vegetables. In other parts of eastern Canada sales of 
greenhouse vegetables, by producers who reported sales of any green- 
house vegetables in that year, constituted from 34 to 43 per cent of 
the total greenhouse sales revenue; in the Prairie Provinces vegetables 
accounted for only 11 per cent of total sales of greenhouse products, 


Table "1. 


Revenue From Sales of Vegetables As a Per Cent of Sales Value 
of All Greenhouse Products, For Establishments Reporting 


Sales of Any Greenhouse Vegetables, in 1966 


Value of Sales Vegetables As % Of 
All Greenhouse All Greenhouse 

Vegetables Products Products 

SAGs $1000 SiR per cent 
Atlantic Provinces 385 ial SES 
Quebec a 66 hO.9 
Ontario 3,611 4,684 Ties 
Essex County 2,840 2,888 ish) 
Other Ontario yuan L195 neeie) 
Prairie Provinces 173 oe ANNE ef 
British Columbia 507 70h ‘care 
Canada 1,703 e716 Be 


Source: Derived from D.B.S, data 
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Greenhouse Construction and Kgquipment 


Greenhouse design and construction varies both between 
regions and within any region, The typical greenhouse has a peaked 
roof, a framework of metal, wood, or a combination of these materials 
and is covered with glass, The roof construction may be such as to 
allow clear internal spans, or the roof may be supported partly by 
internal posts, The kinds of materials and designs used affect both 
the life expectancy of the greenhouse and the cost of its construction, 


In fairly recent years the plastic-enclosed greenhouse has 
become important in some regions. In these greenhouses, transluscent 
plastic films replace glass, Because the plastic films are only a 
fraction of the weight of glass, per unit area, frameworks that are 
required to support plastic can be very much lighter and cheaper. 


The main disadvantages in the use of plastics are that the 
commonly-used types must be replaced every year and that the use of 
plastic results in a more airtight structure and, therefore, more care- 
ful provisions must be made for ventilation and air circulation, 
generally through the use of large fans and at some additional cost. 
The principal advantages arising out of the use of plastic films are 
that the initial costs are considerably less than for glass and that 
the more airtight construction results in somewhat lower heating costs 
even when a single layer of plastic is used. When the recommended 
double layer of plastic is used to cover the greenhouse the reduction 
in costs of heating becomes significant. 


In general, there seems to have been some tendency to build 
plastic greenhouses as makeshifts and to use cheap materials and barely 
adequate designs in their construction, However, standard designs have 
been developed which result in life expectancies of 20 years and which 
allow for the easy removal and replacement of the plastic films. 


A Tariff Board compilation of available data of greenhouse 
vegetable operations indicated that, by 1966, something over 10 per cent 
of the greenhouse space used by producers of vegetables was enclosed by 
plastic. The extent to which plastic was used varied from less than one 
per cent of the total in Quebec to 28 per cent of the total in Nova 
Scotia, Apart from Quebec, plastic tends to be used to a much greater 
extent east of the Great Lakes than in Western Canada. 


Except for Essex County, data are not available relating to 
the construction of glass and plastic greenhouses in recent years. How- 
ever, Essex is predominantly a vegetable producing area and construction 
trends in the county are significant because of the importance of this 
area as the producer of about 75 per cent of Canada's greenhouse vege- 
tables. 


In Essex County, in the six years for which data are available 
(1962-67) new greenhouse construction covered an area of 124 acres, of 
which 63 acres, more than half, was enclosed in plastic. This consider- 
able new construction of plastic greenhouses would indicate that in 1966 
probably more than 10 per cent of the total greenhouse space used for 
the production of vegetables in Essex County was enclosed by plastic. 
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Greenhouses are usually built with peaked roofs whose slopes 
are designed to shed snow easily. In the Leamington area, sizes of 
individual greenhouses seem to be fairly standard, the basic unit con- 
sisting of two roof peaks covering a total span of about 71 feet and 
extending 200 feet on either side of a central path which provides 
access to the rows on either side. Such a two-peak unit contains 
about 28,400 square feet or approximately one-half acre of usable 
planting space after allowing for some loss of space at the perimeter, 
roof-support posts, the central path and near some of the heating 


pipes. 


In the more-or-less standard, two-peak greenhouse, where the 
roof is supported by posts, rows of posts occur at approximately 17- 
foot intervals and such a greenhouse will contain three rows of posts 
within the 71-foot span. If the roof is to cover a longer span without 
internal support, for example by using roof trusses, the cost of con- 
struction is higher. Many greenhouses are completely free of internal 
supporting posts. Fewer plants can be planted in a greenhouse where 
supporting posts are used, partly because of the space taken by the 
concrete footings of the posts and partly because access to plants near 
the posts is awkward. 


Greenhouses are heated by steam produced in a boiler located 
in an adjoining room or building. Around Leamington, most boilers are 
heated by oil, though some use natural gas; in southern Alberta gas is 
almost universally used. The steam is distributed throughout the 
greenhouse by exposed galvanized iron pipes of about 14 inches inside 
diameter, running near ground level around the perimeter and at appro- 
priate intervals across the width of the building. Thermostatic 
controls are used to regulate the temperature in the greenhouse and a 
warning system is usually installed in the operator's nearby home which 
sounds an alarm when the heating system is not functioning properly. 


A small office is often attached to the boiler room which is 
usually at the northern end of the greenhouse. The office provides 
space for a filing cabinet, a desk and two or three chairs. This is 
all that is required to store records and keep the accounts related to 
the greenhouse operation, 


Most of the materials and equipment used in a greenhouse 
operation can be stored in the boiler room, However, in larger opera-— 
tions, additional storage space may be required for containers at 
harvest time and such space may be provided in an adjacent shed. 


Very little mechanical equipment is used in a greenhouse. 
The boiler and mixing pump have already been mentioned, as have the 
relatively simple devices used for pollinating tomatoes and applying 
pesticides, In some greenhouses, a small, relatively inexpensive, gas- 
burning device is used to increase the carbon dioxide level and thus 
stimulate more rapid plant growth. Cultivation is usually by a roto- 
tiller or a similar small piece of equipment. In larger operations, a 
tractor may be used to prepare the soil for sterilization, to haul 
manure and other mulching materials and to draw one or more small, flat 
trailers loaded with empty or filled containers. As the plants mature 
and bush out, the clear space between them is greatly reduced, thus 
making the use of most mechanized equipment virtually impossible. More- 
over, weeds are an insignificant problem in a greenhouse and cultivating 
for other reasons is not usually required during the growing period. 
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A small truck to transport vegetables to a packing plant or 
buyer is a part of almost every greenhouse operation. The truck is 
also used to haul fertilizers, pesticides and other supplies and, of 
course, may have uses for other operations on the farm. 


Costs 


There was considerable discussion at the public hearing 
regarding the profitability, or lack of profitability, of greenhouse 
vegetable production. The producers claimed that their costs had 
increased while their returns had decreased or remained at previous 
levels and that they were currently operating at a loss. The producers 
supported their claims with data from a study published by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. These data were not suited to the Board's 
requirements in several respects and were questioned by some who 
opposed the proposals of the producers, particularly because of the 
small size of the sample and the consequent difficulties of obtaining 


useful averages. 


As a result the Board accumulated data regarding costs of 
greenhouse vegetable production from statements and submissions at the 
public hearing, published material, interviews with producers and 
others in various parts of Canada and correspondence with authoritative 
persons. There was a surprising consistency among the various sources 
regarding most items of cost. 


Investment and Fixed Costs 


The following cost data are the consensus of various studies 
and estimates available to the Board. The data relate to a glass 
enclosed greenhouse with clear spans, using superior materials and also 
to a greenhouse covered with plastic (such as polyethylene). The type 
of glass greenhouse to which the data relate would have an expected 
life of 40 to 50 years but is completely depreciated in 30 years in 
the calculation of costs. Currently, such a greenhouse, covering one 
acre, can be constructed at a cost of $90,000 including boiler, boiler | 
room, standby generator, ratio-pump-injector and related controls and 
installations, 


The type of plastic greenhouse used in the calculations would 
be equipped with an appropriate fan (or fans), and would be covered 
with a double layer of polyethylene. This greenhouse would have a life 
expectancy of 15 or more years, but is fully depreciated in ten, in the 
calculations. The plastic covering is assumed to be replaced annually. 
The cost of one acre of such a plastic-covered greenhouse is taken to 
be $30,000 in the calculations which follow. 


Each of the above greenhouse operations is assumed to involve 
investment in the following mechanical and other equipment: 


Item Estimated Cost 
Truck 2, 800 
Rototiller 1,000 
Die pAvaLor Dee 
Trailer 100 
Sprayer 300 
Duster 50 
Buzzer-pollinator hs 
House alarm 50 
Miscellaneous small tools ),00 
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For the purposes of the calculations which follow, the above have been 
assumed to have an average life expectancy of less than seven years 
and are depreciated, as a group, at the rate of 15 per cent, annually. 


Thus, the total replacement value of a greenhouse operation, 
exclusive of land, would be $95,000 for a glass greenhouse and $35,000 
for a plastic greenhouse. 


The value of land on which greenhouses are built varies 
greatly. In the Leamington area serviced land was said to be valued 
at approximately $1,000 to $1,500 an acre; the Ontario cost studies 
show the current average cost of land as about $1,200 an acre. In 
other parts of Canada, the cost is as low as $200 an acre while some 
of the older greenhouses, for example, in British Columbia, have been 
overrun by urban developments and are on land which currently is valued 
at several thousand dollars per acre. 


Where the cost of land is included in the calculations it is 
assumed that two acres of land are required for a one acre greenhouse 
and that the land is valued at $1,200 an acre. One acre of land 
additional to that on which the greenhouse is located seems sufficient 
to provide for clear space around the greenhouse and for access to it, 
Thus, the total investment, inclusive of land, would be $97,400 for the 
glass greenhouse and $37,400 for the plastic greenhouse. 


For purposes of this cost study the above values are used. 
However, the actual investment, particularly for glass greenhouses, is 
often far below this amount depending largely on the date of acquisition 
of the greenhouse. 


In some studies, greenhouses are depreciated at annual rates 
of 5 per cent for glass and 10 per cent for plastic. These rates tend 
to distort the true relationship between the two types and suggest that 
the cost of depreciation is much less for a plastic greenhouse than for 
one of glass. As noted above, the glass greenhouse is assigned a useful 
life of 30 years and the plastic greenhouse a life of 10 years, to give 
a truer representation of their relative performance. 


Fixed costs are taken to include local taxes, insurance, 
maintenance and depreciation. The costs as calculated would be most 
representative of greenhouse operations in the Leamington area, but 
with only relatively minor modifications would apply to other areas as 
well, 


Table 2 


Kstimated Replacement Cost and Annual Fixed Costs For a Clear 


Span Glass Greenhouse and_a Double-Layer Plastic Greenhouse 


Glass Plastic 
$ per acre 
Total investment Te h00 Bi 71,00 

Taxes 756 380 
Insurance APA. 150 
Maintenance 600 2,000 
Depreciation - greenhouse Ba Ow 3,000 
equipment 750 750 


Total fixed costs 5,826 6,280 
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The insurance on the glass greenhouse includes coverage for 
fire, hail, wind, boiler explosion, business interruption and public 
liability. The insurance coverage for the plastic greenhouse applies 
only to the structure; no insurance rating for additional coverage was 
readily available to the Board. Maintenance for the plastic greenhouse 
takes into account the cost of replacing a double layer of plastic 
every year. 


Operating Costs 


The operating costs include the various items shown in 
baoles © Bliener cosus Of electricity in the plastic greenhouse allow 
for the additional costs of operating fans in such greenhouses. How- 
ever, ecause of the erfective insulation afforded by a double layer 
of plastic, heating costs in a plastic greenhouse are approximately 
two-thirds those in a glass greenhouse. 


For the purposes of the calculations it is assumed that the 
DRCduc i sware Marvesued and delivered to a central packing plant for 
grading and packing. This is the practice around Leamington and, 
generally, around Medicine Hat; in British Columbia and Nova Scotia 
the operators mainly grade and pack their own production. Where grading 
and packing is done at the greenhouse, material (mainly containers) and 
labor costs are higher, as are the returns per unit to the operator. 


From the available evidence, it appears that a one acre 
greenhouse (whether of glass or plastic) can be readily operated by two 
full-time workers with part-time assistance during the peak of the 
spring crop harvest. In the following, it is assumed that one of the 
full-time workers is the operator himself, Jt is also assumed that for 
a period of two months, roughly May 10 to July 10, two additional 
workers are employed half-days to assist in the harvest. No part-time 
help is required to harvest the fall crop because yields are about half 
those of the spring. The labor of the full-time worker is valued at 
$1.50 an hour and of the part-time help at $1.35 an hour. 


The full-time employee is assumed to work 2,360 hours each 
year, at eight hours a working day. This allows him Sundays, two weeks 
of vacation and six working days for illness, annually. The part-time 
employees are assumed to work four hours a day, six days a week for a 
toval or "hie 7hours. 


It is important to note that the operating costs here listed 
exclude the value of the operator's contribution of labor. For the 
purposes of this study it is assumed that the difference between the 
returns to the grower from the produce sold and all costs is the amount 
that the operator receives for the labor and management which he 
contributes to the enterprise together with the return on his investment. 
If returns to management and to labor were to be separated, for account—- 
ing purposes, the operator's labor could be valued at $3,540, the same 
asetor the ovner full-time worker. This would, of course, increase the 
operating costs by this amount but would not alter the total income 


which the operator received. 


Table 3 shows the operating costs for a one acre operation 
under glass and plastic. The table also shows the costs attributable 
to the spring crop alone, taking into account the higher costs incurred 
for the spring crop for heating and for handling the much larger 
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production achieved in the spring because of greater yields. As is 
noted later, economies of scale from operating a larger area are not 
substantial, though, of course, the returns to management would be 
cumulative for the increased acreage. 


Of the operating costs listed below some are incurred wholly 
before harvest (manure and mulch); some are incurred evenly throughout 
the crop season (full-time labor, utilities) and some largely before 
or after harvest begins. Until harvesting begins and the operator 
receives payment for his produce, it is customary for him to finance 
the various costs which he incurs, usually by borrowing from a bank, 
The bank loans would be required to cover the period from approximately 
January to March, inclusive and from July to September, inclusive. It 
is estimated that in each of these periods the operator would require 
a credit of approximately $7,500 to finance his operations and that 
the rate of interest on these borrowings would average about 7.5 per 
cent. The cost of this financing would be roughly the same for the 
spring and fall vegetable crops and would amount to approximately $140 
in each crop season, or $280 annually. 


Table 3 


Costs of Operating One Acre Glass and Plastic Greenhouses, 


Two Crops Per Year and Spring Crop Only 


Se CL ODe eS a Upraneg vero, ae 
faves 

Item ane Eos LOGe.L a mete 
Seed and plants 250 250 50 AG5 liv A) 
Fertilizer 500 500 50 250 20 
Sprays & dusts 250 250 50 aes ip 
Manure & mulch 1,00 25 50 200 Ppl 
Electricity 1,00 500 67 268 Sao 
Water 250 250 50 125 135 
Telephone 100 100 67 67 67 
Twine & containers 200 200 eas 134 134 
Heating 6,500 pan ale 67 Opis we a Eas Mb: 
Operation of Mech ce 275 275 67 18h 18h 
Labor - full time(a S510 8) 9 5),0 SO. TS pay SPS ga 
part time 562 562 100 SG2 562 
Interest, seasonal loan 280 280 50 11,0 1,0 
Other 500 500 67 335 335 
Total 1007, Lie? BYEO eee 


(a) Excludes labor contribution of operator 


The two principal operating cost items are labor and heating. 
In a glass greenhouse, these two items together amount to $10,602 for 
a two-crop vegetable operation, around three-quarters of the total 
estimated operating costs. Labor costs, alone, account for almost 30 
per cent and heating for more than 46 per cent of the total. If the 
operator's labor contribution were included in the calculations, labor 
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costs would total $7,642 and total operating costs would increase to 
$17,547. In this situation labor and heating together would be 81 
per cent of the total, with heating accounting for 37 per cent and 
labor for 44 per cent of the total operating costs. 


The lower cost of heating a double-layer-plastic greenhouse 
accounts for the difference of $2,000 in operating a plastic greenhouse. 
This, difference.in operating costs, is largely offset in the fixed costs 
by the much higher cost of maintaining a plastic greenhouse which 
involves the annual replacement of a double layer of plastic. Annual 
costs of maintenance for a glass greenhouse were estimated to be $600 
and for a plastic greenhouse, $2,000. 


Total Costs 


The foregoing indicates that the total costs of raising two 
crops of vegetables (spring and fall tomatoes or spring cucumbers and 
fall tomatoes) are approximately $20,000 under glass and $18,500 under 
a double layer of plastic. A summary of fixed and operating costs per 
acre, under glass and plastic is given in table 4; all of the annual 
fixed costs have been attributed to the spring crop, 


Table 


Fixed and Cree = Costs of Glass and Plastic 
Greenhouses for Two Crops of Vegetables 


Fixed costs Seeds) 6,280 
Spring-operating costs(a) 8,640 SUAS 
Total costs (one crop) 14,466 13 569 
Fall-operating costs(a) 5 S67 LOS: 
Two crops — total costs 19,833 18, 267 


(a) Excludes value of operator's labor, management and return on 
investment 


As noted, the cost data used throughout this section are 
perhaps most representative of the Leamington area although the costs 
of many individual items would be very similar elsewhere. In general, 
costs of investment and fixed costs would not vary enough, regionally, 
to have a significant effect on total annual fixed costs. Costs of 
heating and labor, together, accounted for more than 75 per cent of 
total operating costs, when the operator's labor contribution was 
excluded and for more than 80 per cent when it was included. Therefore 
only very large regional differences in the cost of the other individual 
items included here could have any appreciable effect on operating 
costs; such an occurrence is very improbable. Regional differences in 
costs of labor will affect costs to a moderate degree. For example, if 
the hourly rates for labor were 25 per cent less than those used in the 
previous calculations, the costs per acre would be reduced by $1,000, 
annually, in a two-crop vegetable operation. 
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The greatest regional differences in costs are likely to be 
in respect of heating. Prices of fuel are very much lower at Medicine 
Hat than at Leamington and although the growers around Medicine Hat 
must heat their greenhouses for longer periods of time and must over- 
come much lower outside temperatures, annual costs of heating Alberta 
greenhouses are approximately $4,000 per acre per year compared with 
$6,500 for the Leamington area, The very low costs of fuel in Alberta 
give growers in this area a considerable advantage over those in other 
parts of the country, in spite of the colder climate in that province. 


Total costs per acre are less for plastic than for glass 
greenhouses because costs of heating a double-layer plastic greenhouse 
are two-thirds those of a glass structure of similar size. Per acre, 
such a plastic house costs $2,145 less to heat per year than one of 
glass. The higher costs of maintenance for a plastic greenhouse 
partially offset this difference. Jf a single layer of plastic were 
used the costs of maintenance would be reduced by about one-half, thus 
saving about $1,000 annually in this item, but the cost of heating 
would approach that of the glass greenhouse and would increase by 
about $1,500 to $1,800. The net result would reduce the difference in 
relative costs of the two types but would still leave the plastic 
greenhouse with lower total costs. 


Returns 


It is axiomatic that the returns to growers from the produc-— 
tion of greenhouse tomatoes or cucumbers will depend on the yield per 
plant and the average return per unit of produce. Returns will also 
be affected by the density of planting. 


In the following, it has been assumed that tomato and 
cucumber plants are so spaced in a greenhouse that each plant occupies 
four square feet. This results in plantings of 10,890 plants per acre 
of greenhouse area. In a study of Leamington greenhouse operations 
the average spacing of tomatoes was slightly closer, with an average 
density of 11,170 plants per acre; cucumber plants averaged 10,130 per 
acre. Interviews with growers in the principal growing areas of 
Canada and an examination of the available literature suggest that an 
average of four square feet per plant is a reasonable assumption, 
although individual growers may vary the spacing to some relatively 
minor extent sometimes because of differences in the varieties which 
are grown. 


The yields which have been used in calculating returns per 
acre are based on a consensus of various authorities regarding the 
average saleable yields that an efficient grower should obtain. It is 
assumed, in this section, that a reasonably efficient operator will 
obtain an average production of 12 pounds per plant from his spring 
crop of tomatoes, 6 pounds per plant from his fall crop of tomatoes 
and 30 cucumbers per plant from his cucumber crop. Some growers will 
obtain considerably larger yields per plant, for example as much as 16 
pounds per plant from spring tomatoes, 8 to 10 pounds per plant from 
fall tomatoes and 32 to 36 cucumbers per plant from spring cucumbers. 
However, such yields would be exceptional and average operators would 
get lower yields than those assumed for the more efficient operators. 
In the Ontario study of a small sample of Leamington operations, 
yields per plant, in 1965 and 1966, were as follows: 
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1965 1966 
spring tomatoes - lb, per plant LOZ Le 
fall tomatoes - hloseper plant Bo AB 
cucumbers -pienoeeper pliant Ziel Lao 


Source: G,A. Fisher, Greenhouse Vegetable Cost of Production Study, 
Mimeograph 


Relatively small differences in yields per plant can have a 
very substantial effect on net returns per acre and an efficient 
operator will devote considerable effort to ensuring that he maintains 
satisfactory yields, or improves the existing performance of his 
greenhouse. 


Average returns per unit of production were calculated from 
data published by the Essex County Associated Growers in their annual 
convention bulletins. These data relate to the quantity and value of 
sales of spring tomatoes, fall tomatoes and cucumbers (spring). It is 
understood that the value data published in these bulletins represent 
the returns to packing plants, f.o.b. shipping point, and that market- 
ing charges would have to be deducted in order to determine the return 
to growers for produce delivered to the plant for grading, packing and 
selling. 


The charges levied against growers in 1968 for the services 
performed by packing plants were taken to be as follows: 25 cents per 
1O pound carton of tomatoes or per two-dozen carton of cucumbers for 
grading and packing, 9 per cent commission for selling the products, 
and 4 cents per 10 pounds of tomatoes or per two dozen cucumbers as 
the provincial Marketing Board fee, Although not entirely applicable, 
these charges have been deducted from the weighted average returns at 
plant, 1963-66 inclusive, for the various products. The returns to 
growers, at the receiving platform of the packing plant, were as 
follows: 


Tomatoes Cucumbers 
Spring Bade) opring 
g per Lb, ¢g per dozen 
Average return to packing plants, 

1963-66 23:6 Lac 1k3 0 
Selling commission, 9% Auk. 7 10.6 
Packing and grading charges ea ae 26 
Marketing Board fee O.4 OAh 20) 
Total charges to grower 5.0 ine Ziel 
Return to grower delivered to plant 18.6 lee See) 


Preliminary indications are that average returns for tomatoes 
in the spring of 1967 and 1968 and in the fall of 1967 were somewhat 
higher than the 1963-66 averages used in this example. For cucumbers, 
the preliminary information suggests that average return for 1967 was 
somewhat lower than that shown in the table, whereas in 1968, it was 
somewhat higher. 
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In summary, the calculations which follow assume average 
planting densities for tomatoes and cucumbers of 10,890 plants per 


acre of greenhouse space, or four square feet per plant. 


Average 


yields per plant are assumed to be 12 pounds of spring tomatoes, 6 
Average returns to growers 
for produce delivered to packing plants are taken to be 18.6 cents a 
pound for spring tomatoes, 14.2 cents a pound for fall tomatoes and 


pounds of fall tomatoes and 30 cucumbers. 


92.9 cents a dozen for cucumbers. 


Costs are based on the data 


presented in the preceding section of the Report. 


The data in table 5 are based on the assumptions and esti- 
mates outlined in the foregoing; the table presents a summary of 
average returns and costs of glass and plastic greenhouse operations 
involving either two crops of tomatoes annually or a crop of spring 
cucumbers followed by a crop of fall tomatoes. 


In table 5 and in other places throughout the discussion 
the net return to the operator is allocated between a return on his 
investment and the residual remaining to cover his own labor and his 


managerial entrepreneurial services. 


The labor contribution might be 


separately shown based, for example, on the wages paid to a full-time 


employee. 


The rate of return on investment is based on the rate which 
the grower might expect to realize on a safe, alternative investment 
of his money. He might well expect a higher rate of return on his 
investment in a greenhouse; this can be assumed to be a part of what is 
shown here residually as return to management. It should also be noted 
that the rate of return is calculated on gross replacement cost. 


Table 5 


Estimated Costs and Returns in the Production of Vegetables 
in Glass and Plastic Greenhouses 


Two Crops of Cucumbers and 
Tomatoes Fall Tomatoes 
plessta DlacoLe glass plastic 
dollars per acre - 

Return to grower delivered 

to plant 33, 58h 33,584 3,570 3h, 570 
Total costs 19.833 18,267 19.033 18,267 
Return to investment, 

operator's labor & 

management 137 Ok gS on Leto Terso% 
Allocated as return on 

investment, 6% 5 Shh ee Pst 5 Shh 2,2hh 
Return to operator's labor 

and management 74907 1350/3 8, 893 14,059 
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On the basis of the above assumptions and allocations of 
cost, the management returns are significantly larger, about $5,000 
more, from the operation of a plastic greenhouse than a glass green- 
house. About $2,000 or 40 per cent of the difference arises out of 
the lower costs of heating a two-layer plastic greenhouse; the remain- 
ing $3,000 difference stems from the considerably smaller investment 
required for a plastic greenhouse. 


The effect of different planting densities and yields per 
plant on the returns to growers is shown in table 6. This table is 
adapted from one published in Circular 914 of the University of 
Illinois, The authors, discussing tomato yields, state: 


Yields per plant may range from 6 to 10 pounds for the fall 
cropmand fromalz to 20°pounds for the spring crop ... Yields 
from a_single spring crop can be as high as 100 tons per 
acre [about 23 pounds per plant and 8,712 plants per acre 
with extended harvest periods, increased plant populations, 
or both, Only the best growers, however, get yields of 20 
pounds or more per plant from the spring crop or of 10 
pounds from the fall crop." (p. 13 


Table 6 


Effect of Planting Densities and Yields on Production 


and Returns per Acre of Greenhouse Tomatoes, One Crop 


No, yor 
Spacing Plants Yield ineib per plant 
Per UPlant Per Acre h 6 10 12 16 
Sayers - production per acre in '000 1b. = 
5 8,712 6) ate) Dae oye LOleS As ei 
rf 10,890 Sls 65.3 108.9 Reid Liles 
3 1h, 520 5S ah Siw ae gy Con 


\ 
: a 
return to grower in dollars per acre Z 


5 S,/12 6,482 Osteo 16,204 a Pe ei) Eonar 
if 10,890 B.S) gee gS en CO yas See aie, 306 ow BO I09 
3 PON a PACACO3E G2 16920 lawn D707 DA 532 9,0009 1s ote 


(a) Assuming a return, delivered to plant, of 18.6¢ per pound 


The calculations in table 6 assume a return to grower for 
spring tomatoes delivered to the plant, of 18.6 cents per pound, The 
effect of different prices and yields on returns is shown in the 
following table. 


With a yield of 12 pounds per plant and 10,890 plants per 
acre a change of one cent per pound results in a change of $1,307 in 
the return per acre; a change of one pound in the yield per plant 
results in a change of $2,026 per acre in the spring and $1,546 per 
acre in the fall (assuming a return to grower of 18.6 cents per pound 
for spring tomatoes and 14.2 cents per pound for fall tomatoes). 
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Table 7 


Effect of Varying Yields and Returns per Pound of Tomatoes 
on Total Returns to Growers, from the Production 
of Greenhouse Tomatoes 


Yields in 
Pounds Production (b) 
Per Plant Per Acre a) Return to Grower 
1b. 1b) Lis2g/ibie elgeog/imy Ga1et67/ ms wito00d Ae 
- dollars per acre - 
h 43,560 6,186 on 970 8,102 sna 
6 65,340 9,278 10,454 ied tis 13,068 
10 108,900 15,h64 ayes 20,255 21,780 
12 130,680 18,557 20,909 BN $306 26 136 
16 174,240 Bis (ie ZA els! Srey 3h, 848 


(a) Assumes 10,890 plants per acre or 4 square feet per plant 
(b) For tomatoes, delivered at plant, and after deduction of packing 
and marketing charges 


) Much of the preceding discussion has been based on the over- 
all costs and returns in the production of two crops of vegetables 
annually and, as indicated in table 5, the estimated financial return 
for an efficient operator appears quite substantial. The following 
calculations indicate the relative financial importance of cucumbers 
and tomatoes for the spring crop alone, The estimates of plant yield, 
plant spacing, returns per unit and costs are identical with those 
used in table 5; for purposes of this discussion all fixed costs are 
allocated to the spring crop because these costs are incurred whether 
orymot a-falklivcrop as produced? 


Table 8 indicates that, with the returns to grower noted 
above, an operator who obtained yields of 12 pounds of tomatoes or 30 
cucumbers, per plant, in the spring, could expect to receive quite 
satisfactory results from the operation of a plastic greenhouse; the 
results would be less satisfactory from the operation of a glass green- 
house. The table also suggests that is is probably more profitable to 
grow cucumbers than tomatoes in the spring. There are, of course, 
possible variations in many of the factors which could alter these 
relationships between glass and plastic and between cucumbers and 
tomatoes. The discussion which follows is given in terms of tomatoes 
though, as noted above, cucumbers might profitably be substituted in 
the spring. 


a 


Taple<s 


Costs and Returns in the Production of Spring Crops 
Only, of Cucumbers and Tomatoes, All Fixed Costs 


Allocated to Spring Crop 


Cucumbers Tomatoes 
Glass Plastic Glass Plastaec 


- dollars per acre - 


Return to grower 2292 Boseve 2h, 306 21,306 
Total costs 14.466 164563 14,466 13563 


Return to investment, 
operatorts labor & 
management: LOye26 Ly ie29 9,840 103743 
Return to investment, 6% 5 Shi 2.2hh 5 Shh 2.2hh 
Return to operator's 
labor & management 4,982 9,485 3,996 8,499 


With all fixed costs attributed to the spring crop, the 
decision of an operator whether he should consider entering into the 
production of a fall crop of tomatoes would depend on the relationship 
between the incremental operating costs which he would incur in its 
production and the returns he would obtain, The various items of 
operating costs are shown in table 3 and, in total, in table 4. In 
table 9 costs and returns have been calculated for fall tomatoes, 
assuming yields of four and six pounds per plant; six pounds per plant 
would be a normal yield for an efficient operator, As in previous 
calculations it is assumed that there are 10,890 plants per acre and 
that .the return to the grower for tomatoes delivered to the packing 
plant receiving platform is 14.2 cents per pound. 


Table 9 


Costs wand, Returns in the’ Production of a Crop ‘of Fall 
Tomatoes in Glass and Plastic Greenhouses, All 


Fixed Costs Attributed to the Spring Crop 
meld. i tlb, per plant Yfeld, 6 1b, per plant 


Glass Plastic Glass Plastic 
=== (Ol Lars per acre, = 


Return to grower 6,186 6,186 Oise 9,278 
Total costs peo 4,704 5130 / L704 
Return to operator's 

labor & management 819 ey Se Nias ow et 


Based on an average return of 14.2 cents a pound and a yield 
of six pounds per plant the total return to the operator for his labor 
and management would be $3,911 from a glass greenhouse and $4,574 from 
one of plastic. By growing a fall crop of tomatoes, he would earn more 
than twice as much as the current pay for hired labour ($1,770) for the 


period. 
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A grower, getting yields of around four pounds per plant, 
would have difficulty to do much better than cover his operating costs 
on the fall crop; in these circumstances, the advisability of growing 
a fall crop of tomatoes is open to serious question, 


With only a spring crop, the efficient operator enjoys a 
much higher income than he would if he were employed full-time in 
similar work at the rates currently prevailing in the Leamington area. 
As an employee he might expect to earn approximately $3,600 for 12 
months’! work; as a self-employed greenhouse operator his comparable 
return from the six months of work on the spring crop would be about 
$4,500 per acre from a glass greenhouse and $8,900 per acre from a 
plastic greenhouse. It should be kept in mind, too, that the cost 
estimates used throughout these illustrations are probably higher 
particularly as to fixed costs than those experienced by many 
operators, 


Once having committed himself to a one-crop operation an 
examination of his alternatives for the remaining six months of the 
year are also relatively simple if he chooses between producing a fall 
crop of tomatoes and accepting employment in someone else's greenhouse 
in this period. As an employee his earnings in the six months, July 
to December, approximately the period during which he would be involved 
in producing the fall crop, are unlikely to exceed $1,800. Having 
already attributed all of his fixed costs to the spring crop, the 
returns to his labor and management from the fall crop are $3,911 for 
a glass greenhouse and $4,574 for a plastic greenhouse. 


In the circumstances outlined in the foregoing, an operator 
should expect to be much better off financially by operating his own 
greenhouse than by accepting employment in someone else's greenhouse. 
Moreover, he may be in a position to operate more than one acre of 
greenhouse space; even with one acre his income would tend to be higher 
than these examples illustrate if he can further exploit the advantages 
of efficient husbandry and marketing. This might have some particular 
relevance with respect to growing a fall crop, though he may have other 
choices even more attractive, one of which may be to grow flowers in 
the greenhouse in the fall. 


The material presented earlier in this section, with the 
stated yields and average returns per acre, indicates that the costs 
of production, together with an allowance for the operator's own labor 
and a return of six per cent on investment, for the various crop 
combinations are approximately as follows: 


Two Crops Spring Crop Only 
Glass Plastic Glass Plastic 

- dollars per acre - 
Fixed plus operating costs 19,833 18,267 14,466 135563 
Return to investment, 6% 5, 8hh 2,2hh 5, 8hh 2,2hh 
Operator's labor 3,5h0 3.50 1.770 15779 


Total Zuni Alig O51. 22,080 1 Sah 
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The total returns to a grower from various yields per plant 
would be as in table 10. 


Table’ 10 


Returns to Grower, For Spring and Fall Tomatoes Delivered 


to Packing Plant, At Various Yields Per Plant 


Varela Production Return to Grower at: 


Per Plant Per Acre(a) L860 per 1b; 14.2¢ per lb, 
ib: tb - §$ per acre os 
h £35560 sep oe 6,186 
D Du HOU 10,128 (3,134 
6 65,340 12,153 9,278 
8 67,120 16, 20k ee sk 
9 98,010 Ls yeo0 BS era 
10 108,900 B0T255 15,464 
foe aa 90 Seow chy Ae One 
12 130,680 Aly, 306 LS 55 
1h 152,460 28,358 21,649 
16 174,240 32,409 24,72 


(a) 10,890 plants per acre or 4 sq. ft. per plant 


From the preceding, it is apparent that to cover all costs, 
including a six per cent return to investment and an allowance for the 
operator's labor the spring crop yield would have to be approximately 
11 pounds per plant for a glass greenhouse and nearly nine pounds per 
plant for a plastic greenhouse, if only a spring crop were grown. 

With a yield of 11 pounds there would be virtually no return to 
management from a glass house but a return of $4,700 per acre to 
management from a plastic house. 


Stated in another way, it could be said that the unit cost 
of production for a grower who obtained a yield of 12 pounds per plant 
in the spring, would be 17 cents a pound for a glass greenhouse and 
130) cents “a poundin one of plastic, “These unit costs include the 
allowance for the return on his investment and his labor, but not a 
return for management. Similarly, the unit cost of production in the 
Tall, wits sel tofsix pounds per plant, would be nearly 11 ‘cents 
a pound under glass and nearly 10 cents a pound under plastic. Any 
improvement he can achieve either in yields or net return per pound 
will enhance his personal income. He would, of course, receive 
additional income at a lower net return per pound if he has lower costs 
than those allowed for in these calculations. 


The 17 cents a pound noted above, therefore, can be looked 
upon as something of a "break-even" return to the grower, under the 
above conditions and when he is using a glass greenhouse and growing 
only a spring crop. The implications of this kind of calculation 
become clearer when considered in conjunction with the price and 
transportation information of a subsequent section. If, for example, 
the previously cited marketing charges of 5 cents a pound are added to 
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this return, approximately 22 cents a pound is needed before shipment 

to the wholesaler. Allowing one cent a pound transportation costs, an 
average landed cost, in Toronto, of 23 cents a pound is indicated. It 
is at this level of trade that the grower's tomatoes typically meet 
whatever competition they face. The landed cost, of course, will be 
higher in more distant markets, at least by the amount of the additional 
transportation costs, The price will then be enhanced by the wholesale 
and retail mark-ups, noted later in this report, before the product 
becomes available to the consumer, 


The above example is only one of many situations that might 
exist. Table 11 shows the return to the grower from various combina- 
tions of spring and fall yields, assuming a return per pound of 
tomatoes of 18.6 cents in the spring and 14.2 cents per pound in the 
tei 


Table 11 


Returns to Grower, at Plant, From Various Selected Combinations 
of Yields for Spring and Fall Tomatoes 


Yield Per Plant Return to Grower 
opring Fall Tove Spring Fall oval: 
- pounds - - $ per acre - 

8 mm 12 16,204 6,186 PRES) 
9 im gs 135230 6,186 2h LLo 
10 3) ly 205250 eoe 21s70l 
ole] 5 16 Leeeol iC, bow 30. Gg 
12 6 18 21,306 9,278 33,584 
1h 6 20 Pees tat eee SW eves: 
16 8 


2h 32,409 12,371 ed leaeo 


The combined annual saleable yield from two crops which would 

cover the estimated costs and payments to the grower of $29,217 for a 
lass greenhouse is between 15 and 16 pounds; to cover the estimate of 
#3),,051 for a plastic greenhouse, it is nearly 13 pounds. A combined 
vyield,. from, spring and fallcrops, of 15. to 16 pounds.might typically 
involve a production of about 11 pounds per plant for the spring crop 
and about four to five pounds for the fall crop; from the available 
information this is not a difficult achievement; for a grower who is 
prepared to grow recommended varieties and to follow good, well- 
established, growing practices higher yields than this should be 
readily attainable, as the Ontario study, previously cited, notes. 


However, as the Ontario study also notes, the average com- 
bined production per plant for the spring and fall crops of 1965 and 
1966, for a small sample of Leamington greenhouses, averaged 14.1 
pounds and 14.8 pounds, respectively. Such yields would leave very 
little compensation for the operator after he had paid for the costs 
of operating the greenhouse and made provision for depreciation and 
other fixed costs. The importance of even fairly small increases in 
average ylelds is therefore evident. 
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In a study published by the University of Illinois much 
higher yields were given by some tomato varieties for the spring crop 
alone than the combined spring and fall yields reported in the Ontario 
study; combined yields in several instances exceeded 25 pounds per 
plant. These results were obtained under test conditions and there- 
fore might be somewhat higher than could be expected in a commercial 
greenhouse; even so, the differences in yields, and the variability 
of yields for different varieties in the test cases are striking. The 
Michigan-Ohio hybrid is a popular variety in Canada. It is noteworthy 
that the lowest yield reported for this variety in the spring was 13.8 
pounds, and in the fall, 8.3 pounds per plant. These yields were 
achieved at somewhat less density of planting than has been used in 
the above examples of Canadian crops; even so, the lowest yield gives 
a tonnage per acre well in excess of that which results in the Canadian 
example using 12 pounds per plant and 10,890 plants per acre. 


Tape i 


Yields of Selected Tomato Fe in Greenhouse 
Production Tests\@ 


(b) 


Marketable Yield Average Yield 
1962 1963 1964 lb, per tons 
Variety = db, per plant — planus ~~ per acre 
Spring Crop 
P~115 ~ 18.8 207 12S 05.8 
Mich,-Ohio Hybrid Cees 16.9 PRS iad 84.2 
Tuckcross — O ieval 16,0 = 1 yt hee 
Ohio WR-7 Tue LWPS) 2002 dig Pee HOr2 
Spartan Pink-10 nies, - - UWA pO, 5 
Ball sGrop | 
P~115 ati cat Syl) fons 5.0 
Mich.-Ohio Hybrid oo uO: ae WS 9.8 ING EAE: 
Tuckcross — O 8.8 Shes: - oh Le 
Ohio WR-7 8.0 nO 9.9 ria Noni 
Spartan Pink-10 5.8 8.5 - ae 3h.9 


(a) Data from tomato variety tests in plastic greenhouses, Simpson, 
i wimos 

(b) Plants grown at spacing of 4.5 square feet or approximately 9,680 
plants per acre 


Source: Adapted from University of Illinois, Circular 914 


The foregoing suggests the usefulness of cost studies in 
different regions of Canada to separate costs and returns for the two 
crops, in order to determine whether the return to an operator from 
fall greenhouse tomatoes justifies their production, having regard to 
the much lower yields obtained in the fall and the lower returns per 
unit of production, relative to the spring crop. It suggests also the 
importance of careful selection of variety of tomato and of careful 
attention to good growing practices, in order to increase the yield 
per acre, 
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Hoconomies of Scale 


Very few operations performed in the production of green- 
house cucumbers and tomatoes give rise to opportunities for mechaniza- 
tion, regardless of the size of a commercial operation. The available 
information also indicates that the savings in costs of construction, 
for example, of a four-acre greenhouse relative to a one-acre green- 
house, are not likely to be significant, particularly when spread over 
the useful life of the greenhouse. Most of the operations in a green- 
house must be done by hand, for example, seeding, transplanting, 
removal of suckers, attaching and winding the plants on the suspended 
twine, harvesting and so on. As a result, greenhouse vegetable pro- 
duction is labor-intensive and gives few opportunities for significant 
economies of scale. 


Dr. W.G, Phillips in a study of Leamington greenhouse vege- 
table production, in 1961, summed up the situation as follows: 


"Such economies [of scale/ do not appear to be important 
in greenhouse vegetable production, I1t is true that the 
initial cost of the greenhouse rises in smaller proportion 
than its size, so that a larger house means savings in 
depreciation costs per unit of output. It is also true that, 
up to some optimum point, the unit cost of management may 
decrease with larger size. These, however, are the only 
significant sources of savings associated with the large 
scale greenhouse production, 


"On the other hand, a number of factors weigh against 
economies of large scale. Production techniques being 
relatively fixed, a large greenhouse, though it costs pro- 
portionately less than a small one, does not produce pro- 
portionately more. Large scale does not entail any signifi- 
cant saving in either of the major costs -- labour and fuel, 
provided in the latter case that the boiler is the right size 
for the house, In fact, there is some tendency for economies 
of scale in management to be outweighed by diseconomies in 
labour. The small operator whose labour consists of his 
family and 3 or 4 hired people has better control of his 
labour than does the large operator, especially when he has 
to combine the same labour force in both field and green- 
house operations. 


"Finally, the intensive nature of greenhouse operations 
does not permit any significant use of farm machinery of the 
usual variety. In the greenhouse, labour takes the place of 
such equipment. 


"For these reasons, a technically well-organized small 
greenhouse can survive on even terms with its larger competi- 
tors. This probably explains why the main import competition 
in Canada comes from the southern field-grown crops rather 
than from the greenhouses in Ohio. The considerably larger 
scale on which the latter operate (combined, as it is, with 
lower fuel prices) has never been sufficient to enable them 
to overcome the advantage of the Canadian industry in lower 
labour rates, an interesting contrast with many other sectors 
of Canadian industry." (W.G, Phillips, The Greenhouse Vege- 
table industry,’ p. 157916317) 


a) 


The authors of the bulletin, "The Feasibility of Growing 
Greenhouse Tomatoes in Southern Illinois", state that: 


"Because of the high labor input and lack of oppor- 
tunity to mechanize many operations, the cost of produc- 
tion per unit does not vary appreciably with the size of 
operation, It does, however, vary widely with efficiency 
and yield. The manager-operator of a small greenhouse 
who works closely with one or two skilled employees often 
has better control than the manager of a larger greenhouse 
who must spend his time supervising several less skilled 
employees, Unit costs may go up even though the employees 
are paid at a lower wage scale. Therefore, technically 
well-organized and properly managed family units can 
compete with larger greenhouse units." (p. 12, 13) 


A Note on Some Technological Aspects 


It is evident, from the previous discussion, that it is 
probably cheaper to produce greenhouse vegetables in a double-layer 
plastic greenhouse than in a glass greenhouse, though the difference 
would not be very significant over a period of 15 years or more. 


At the present time, a major disadvantage of a plastic green- 
house is the cost and inconvenience of annual replacement of the 
plastic. The most common type of plastic in use is polyethylene, a 
material which deteriorates on exposure to ultra-violet light and is 
replaced every year. More permanent types of plastic are available, 
which need to be replaced about every five years, for example, mylar, 
but their initial cost is much higher than polyethylene. The available 
literature suggests that considerable research is being done on the 
development of resistance to ultra-violet light in low-cost plastic 
films; when such films are available costs of production in plastic 
greenhouses will be reduced substantially from present levels. 


Another technological problem in greenhouse vegetable produc-— 
tion relates to the lower yields of the fall, relative to the spring 
crop. If the growers who participated in the Ontario cost of produc-— 
tion studies could have increased their average fall yields from the 
less than four pounds per plant which they obtained to six pounds per 
plant, their returns would have been increased by more than $3,000 per 
acre. Currently, for tomatoes, fall production per plant is approxi- 
mately 40 per cent that of the spring crop. A major reason for this 
difference is said to be the fewer hours of sunlight during the fall 
crop growing season. The use of artificial light is common in the 
production of greenhouse flowers and potted plants; its use seems to 
be almost non-existent in the production of greenhouse vegetables. 

The cost of artificial lighting and its effect on yields of vegetables, 
particularly in the fall, might be a most logical area for intensive 
research, especially because the opportunities to reduce labor and 
heating costs, the two principal items, are limited and progress in 
the development of significantly improved varieties of plants tends to 
be slow. It is interesting to note that plant breeding experiments 
are being conducted in "greenhouses" in which artificial light is 
relied upon entirely. 
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The Industry 


Location of the Industry 


In Canada, the greenhouse vegetable industry is located 
mainly in the Leamington area of southwestern Ontario with other 
significant concentrations around the cities of Victoria and Vancouver, 
near Medicine Hat, Alberta and in the Annapolis Valley in Nova Scotia. 
Other, generally smaller, concentrations occur near Winnipeg, in the 
Niagara, Burlington and Bradford areas of Ontario and near Montreal. 

By far the largest and most important area of greenhouse vegetable 
production is within a ten-mile radius of Leamington, in Essex County, 
Ontario. 


The concentration of production.in Ontario and British 
Golumbia is indicated in table 13, in terms of value ot sales. 
Table 13 


Value of Sales of Greenhouse Vegetables, Canada and by 
Province of Origin, 1961-66 


oe ee ee eee 


thousand dollars - 


Ont. oe ie Sallie 6 2clea ta C720 Meee 
B.C, Citkgiy eee erate nmee se vise 1328 Bama ee 
Nie OD 181 181 PON Zi 362 
Alta. Ugh 162 20 2s gt 8) 61 
Other 61 (2 65 67 50 Th 


Canada 4, 883 55560, >: e708. of, o2sS05 bean Gp5lomemmioatee 


= per centcot Ganada tie 


Ont. THA Theol 76.8 1809 (Astle fee 
Bate Logs ES 16.6 15.0 Lid Ln 
No. Bie ots Pat Dai Sy 3.8 
Alta. aad Kod 3.0 eae. 2.0 a! 
Other ee i 1G) Ove 0.6 0.8 


pource:* DiBiSe, CatwNo. <25202sbaGy Dept molenericulcane 


Ontario accounts for more than three-quarters of Canadian 
production of greenhouse vegetables, overshadowing all other regions 
in Canada. British Columbia, with around 15 per cent, is the second 
most important producing region. The production of greenhouse vege- 
tables in all other areas combined has an annual sales value of 
around one-half million dollars and accounts for less than seven per 
cent of the value of sales of Canadian greenhouse vegetables. The 
volume of production of greenhouse vegetables in provinces other than 
Ontario is not large enough to supply even the demand within the 
province and even in Ontario the production of greenhouse tomatoes is 
far less than the consumption of tomatoes during the spring and fall 
greenhouse marketing seasons. 
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The importance of Essex County (essentially a ten-mile 


radius around Leamington) as a producing area is clearly shown in 
table 1h. 


Table 14 


Value of Sales of Greenhouse Cucumbers and Tomatoes From 
Essex County, Ontario, Compared with Sales for All 


Of Ontario and Canada. 1961-67 
Essex Hssex as a % of: 


Canada Ontario County Canada Ontario 

- thousand dollars - - per cent ~ 
1961 Nese: Sees Ea 7D 63,5 ooeS 
1962 Neovo 7a Sy ees oF 86.45 
1963 One D5 OLD L5L6 69.1 PO ys 
1964 (os als 6,084 Syioilal eat Pete 
1965 8,360 2013 6,105 (ee O26 
1966 v Arata Ae)” 6,809 oe 92.6 
1967(a) 9,459 yeo3 6,612 69.9 91.0 


C8 Estimated 


Source: D,B,S., Cat. No, 22-202; Essex County Associated Growers 


As table 15 indicates, only from Ontario and British Columbia 
are greenhouse vegetables regularly shipped outside the province. 
Ontario does this on a fairly large scale and the market for its 
produce extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, although it 
is heavily concentrated in Ontario and Quebec. British Columbia ships 
to other areas only on a very small scale. It is significant that 
Ontario supplies the Prairie Provinces with fairly substantial quanti- 
ties of greenhouse vegetables (principally cucumbers) whereas British 
Columbia rarely ships more than a few carloads to that region in any 
year. Ontario and, to a much lesser extent, British Columbia, export 
greenhouse vegetables to neighbouring areas in the U.S.A, 


Table 15 


Shipments of Domestic Greenhouse Cucumbers and 
Tomatoes Outside the Province Where Grown, 


Spring and Fall Seasons, 1963-67 
Origin 1963 ae 1965 1966 1967 
carloads\2 


shipped outside province of origin - 


Cucumbers = Februa to June 
DOr, ale Ss) 3 ab 1 
Gat, des 2A 199 abs 193 
Que, es A: _ ni 1 
Spring Tomatoes - April to June 
Coe mn 3 - ‘ alk 
One. 38 129 11,0 65 1911 
Fall Tomatoes = (Ct. LO Lec. 
Ont. 136 92 56 95 108 


(a) Includes rail and truck carloads 
Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Annual Unload Report 
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Except for the production of the Leamington area, greenhouse 
vegetables are sold almost entirely in the immediate vicinity of their 
growth, The production of the Leamington area is sold mainly in 
Ontario and Quebec but significant shipments are also made to the 
Atlantic and Prairie regions and to the U.S.A. Even so, Ontario is a 
large net importer of fresh tomatoes during the spring and fall 
marketing seasons for greenhouse tomatoes. 


Relative Importance of Vegetables Grown 


Cucumbers and tomatoes, together, account for about 98 per 
cent of the value of sales of all greenhouse vegetables produced in 
Canada, and had a sales value in 1966 of $9.3 million, Lettuce is the 
only other vegetable grown in greenhouses in any significant volume, 
but the sales value of greenhouse lettuce in 1966 was only about 
$65,000, less than one per cent of total sales. Other vegetables such 
as radishes, parsley and Chinese greens are also grown by a few 
producers, 


Table 16 
Value of Sales of Greenhouse Vegetables, by Kind, 


2 Se oo 


703. 1964 1965 1966 1067 
- thousand dollars ~ 
Cucumbers Sybistt 3, Dou. mca Lge? 1, 18s 
Tomatoes, total Ereeae 4,160 4,408 4,942 Seernt 
spring is +5 3,005 ote 3,906 
fall rt = 14103 1, 4.26 1,365 
Lettuce 96 80 86 65 a 
Other =f alls 100 96 BF 
All Vegetables 6,708 7,905 8,545 9,432 Pig 


Source: D,B.5..,)Cat otlon22-202:..B,iGy Dent gor Agriculture 


Although the annual value of sales of tomatoes exceeds that 
of cucumbers, cucumbers, in the spring, have a larger sales value. 
They are not ordinarily grown in greenhouses as a fall crop and many 
producers who grow cucumbers in the spring grow tomatoes in the fall. 
Fall tomatoes, in turn, are grown to an appreciable extent only in 
Ontario. 


Table 17 
Value of Sales of Greenhouse Vegetables, by Principal 


Kind and Region, 1966 


Spring Fall Other 
Cucumbers Tomatoes Tomatoes Lettuce Veg, Total 
- thousand dollars - 

Nova Scotia 108 18h el % * 362 
Quebec 1s # 8 6 5 38 
Ontario Sher)! eae neal 5k 59 7,468 
Alberta 91 fast 21 * 2 16 
[=a Op 518 743 83 * a3 1362 
Other areas 6 3 as mr 6 3h 
Canada 4,329 3,516 Lekes 65 96 9.42 


* Included in "Other areas" 


Source: D.B.S., Cat. No. 22-202; B.C. Dept. of Agriculture 


Growth of the Industry 


be, 


The greenhouse vegetable industry has had a very rapid growth 
in the past ten years with production and value of production being 


three times as large in 1966 as in 1956. 


Production of cucumbers more 


than trebled during this period while that of tomatoes increased 


almost four-fold. 


Production of lettuce and other vegetables appear 
to have increased only slightly during the decade. 


Unfortunately there are few data available regarding the 
changes in the total number of producers of greenhouse vegetables and 
inthe area devoted to vegetable production. 
data indicate that there was little change in the number of growers 
producing greenhouse vegetables during the decade and that, even with 
some allowance for an increase in yields, there must have been a 
considerable increase in the greenhouse area devoted to vegetable 
production as well as in the size of the average operation. 


However, the available 


Some indication of this can be derived with respect to Essex 


County. 


Although flowers and bedding plants are produced in Essex 


County, the greenhouse area is used mainly for the production of vege- 


tables. 


The total greenhouse space reported for Essex County more 


than doubled between 1959 and 1966, increasing from 145 acres in 1959 


to 296 acres in 1966. 


By inference, given the relative stability of the numbers of 
growers in Canada and the increase in acreage, the average size of 
vegetable greenhouse operation has increased substantially during the 
past decade, as has the amount of produce sold per establishment. 


Table 
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Greenhouse Vegetables: Operators Reporting, Quantities Sold 


and Value of Sales, 1956 and 1966 


Operators Reporting \2/ 


Cucumbers 
Tomatoes 
Lettuce 
Other Veg. 


Quantity Sold 
Cucumbers 


Tomatoes 
All Other Veg. 
Total Veg. 


Value of Sales 


Cucumbers 
Tomatoes 

All Other Veg. 
Total Veg. 


1956 


nos, 


1966 


ae 
eau 
43 
33 


$000; 1). 


$1000 


Cuipetse) 
22,018 


woe 
5h, 230 


4329 
hy Ihe 

onl 
9,432 


(b) 


Change 1956-66 
actual per cent 
is il ite 

-1 -14,,0 
-31 -h1.9 
ml -50.7 
21,250 CAN Sak 
16, 02 PA a 
pare!) 3.4 
bie ae Pia AN 
eee el 208.9 
3,08) ae RO) 
8 De 
OOL7 aoe /L 


(a) The same grower may be producing more than one kind of vegetable 


at any given time 
(b) Spring crop only 


Source: 


D.B,S., Cat. No, 22-202; B.C. Dept. of Agriculture 
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The growth of the greenhouse vegetable industry has been 
mainly in Ontario, although fairly significant increases have also 
occurred in British Columbia and Nova Scotia. The industry has 
declined in Quebec, where it was never particularly significant, and 
has increased only relatively little in other regions. Ontario 
accounted for 87 per cent of the increase in value of sales of all 
greenhouse vegetables, 1956-66, British Columbia for nine per cent 
and Nova Scotia for about four per cent, 


Lab lesko 


Value of Sales of All Greenhouse Vegetables, 


by Province, 1956 and 1966 


1956 1966 Change 1956-66 
$t000 $000 per cent 

Nova Scotia 107 S62 255 238 
Quebec 85 38 —h7 —55 
Ontario 1,722 7,468 Eris 33h 
Alberta Ley ie ey 27 
British Columbia 768 ioe 600 78 
Others 6 36 30 500 
Canada 2,815 9,432 6,618 235 


Source: D.B,S., Cat. No. 22-202; B.C. Dept. of Agriculture 


The growth of the industry has been more rapid in the last 
half of the decade than in the first and the greatest relative 
expansion in recent years has occurred in Nova Scotia. In Nova Scotia, 
the expansion has been mainly in the production of tomatoes although 
cucumber production has also been increased significantly. As is 
apparent from table 20, there was little change in Nova Scotia 
production between 1956 and 1961. However, beginning in 1962 produc- 
tion and sales of greenhouse tomatoes increased very rapidly with 
fairly substantial changes in the sales value of cucumbers becoming 
apparent only in 1964. 


Table 20 


Nova Scotia; Value of Sales of Greenhouse Cucumbers 


and Tomatoes, Selected Years, 1956-66 


1956 1961. 1962 1966 

an $t000 = 
Cucumbers 42 h9 6h, 108 
Tomatoes 6h 56 116 254 
Toran 106 105 Ler 362 


source: D,B,5,, Cat. No, 22-202 
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In British Columbia the sales value of greenhouse cucumbers 
doubled between 1956 and 1961 and increased again by almost two-thirds 
from 1961 to 1966, On the other hand the sales value of tomatoes 
hardly changed between 1956 and 1961 and though their value of sales 
rose by approximately the same amount as cucumbers, 1961-66, the per- 
centage change in this latter period was much less. However, in spite 
of the greater relative increase in value of sales of cucumbers, 
tomatoes still account for more than 60 per cent of their combined 
sales. 


Teplerc. 


British Columbia; Value of Sales of Greenhouse Cucumbers 


and Tomatoes, Selected Years, 1956-67 


Change 
1956 1961 1966 ‘ 1967 1956-61 1961-66 
= T1000 = 
Cucumbers 152 315 518 7h 163 203 
Tomatoes 587 604 826 ae Wel mlz 200) 
Total (eae) 920 oust ae Oi 181 h2h 


Source: B.C, Dept. of Agriculture 


Although the growth of the greenhouse vegetable industry out- 
side of Ontario was fairly substantial, the principal growth occurred 
around Leamington, in Essex County, Ontario. Data respecting sales of 
Essex County greenhouse cucumbers and tomatoes are available only since 
1958; a comparison of Essex County and total Canadian sales of these 
two vegetables is given in table 22, 


Table 22 


Value of Sales of Cucumbers and Tomatoes, Essex 


County and Total Canada, 1958-67 


Cucumbers Tomatoes 
Essex as Essex as 
Mesec§ Canaga 201 Can, Hasex Canada “2 of Gan. 
$000 per cent $000 per cent 
les) te Le), ae Hwa Bd To74 Popes 
1959 1302 deg ee 808 Migs ls Htspall 
1960 ee 2.17 foyer 926 2,08) Ah gh 
1961 ibpy sical 2,216 Ch D 1,348 2,508 53,7 
1962 eee 2 07 ou 1/05 2,986 5 el 
1963 pa Males) eee Syeuh 18,5 eeled Bahk 60.9 
1964, Peers Coes 80.8 2a (30 4,160 65.8 
1965 Se coun 81.5 ec Senos 65.4 
1966 3, 0/ 4,329 81.0 Se oy 4, 9he 66.8 
1967 3,349(a) 4,188Ca) 0,0 3,263 5,271'a) 61.9 
Change 
1958-61 52h 718 (ig a) 971 81h 119.3 
1961-66 ISIE ema te Siac Lot OH Oson 80.3 
1958-66 eau Payee i 8h.1 oades Cmelhs: 90,1 
(a) Estimated 


Source: D.B.S., Cat. No. 22-202; Essex County Associated Growers 
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In 1958 Essex County sales of tomatoes were unusually small 
and in 1967 its sales of cucumbers were reported to be very small; 
therefore, the comparisons in the following will apply to the years 
1959-67 for tomatoes and 1958-66 for cucumbers. 


During the nine years, 1958-66, Essex County sales of 
cucumbers more than trebled and the county currently supplies more 
than 80 per cent of the domestic greenhouse cucumbers represented by 
these sales data. In the period, 1959-67, the value of Essex County 
sales of greenhouse tomatoes increased four-fold and in 1967 consti- 
tuted about two-thirds of the sales of all Canadian greenhouse 
tomatoes, 


The expansion of production and value of Essex County green- 
house vegetables has been continuous throughout the periods cited 
although year to year changes have varied. Moreover, the county's 
share of the total production and sales by the Canadian industry has 
become larger over time in spite of the expansion of the greenhouse 
vegetable industry in other parts of the country. In 1959 the county 
accounted for 78 per cent of the value of sales of Canadian greenhouse 
cucumbers and 45 per cent of the value of sales of greenhouse tomatoes; 
in 1966, its value of sales of cucumbers was 81 per cent of the 
Canadian total and of tomatoes 67 per cent of the total, 


During the period, 1959-66, sales of Essex County greenhouse 
tomatoes have increased somewhat more than sales of cucumbers, mainly 
because of increases in production and sales of spring tomatoes. In 
1967 production of spring tomatoes was nearly six times as large as in 
1959 and the value of sales more than five times as large. Production 
and sales of fall tomatoes were about 23 times as large in 1967 as in 
1959 and production and sales of greenhouse cucumbers in 1967 were 
more than 24 times as large as in 1959. 


Table 23 


Essex County, Production and Value of Sales of Greenhouse 


Cucumbers and Tomatoes, Selected Years, 1959-67 


Production Value of Sales 
Spring Bal Spring Fall 
Tomatoes Tomatoes Cucumbers Tomatoes Tomatoes Cucumbers 
eee = er OC 
1959 ee ein 23235 10,396 1,00 107 Toe 
1961 Bie! pre Be 15,875 858 490 re | 
1964 6,356 6,060 24,346 1,544 Loe AES. 
1966 9,074 6,250 26,978 pg ai i eylviets: Be5 07, 
1967 7,506 5,750 pevjoe\s) 282,170 Bei s693 3,349(a) 
Change 
1959-67 eye creel Leo fey wea, 686 eos 


(a) Estimated 


Source: Essex County Associated Growers 
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From the foregoing, it is apparent that the Canadian green- 
house vegetable industry has expanded rapidly during the past decade 
both in the volume and value of production, The greatest expansion 
has occurred in the Leamington area, but significant increases also 
have occurred in British Columbia and Nova Scotia. Although Alberta 
production has also risen during the period, the change has been small 
relative to the changes in the more important producing areas. 


The Canadian Market 
A Note on the Unload Statistics 


This section of the Report is based to some extent on the 
statistics published by the Canada Department of Argiculture relating 
to "unloads" of fresh fruit and vegetables on 12 Canadian markets. 
These markets are Halifax, Saint John (N.B.), Quebec City, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary and 
Vancouver. These centres account for a very large part, but by no 
means all, of the unloads. They give useful indications of the move- 
ment of the produce to the principal markets in various regions but do 
not provide a complete accounting of supply and disappearance. For 
these cities the statistics record the number of truckloads and rail- 
way carloads of fresh fruit and vegetables unloaded each month by 
country of origin. For domestic produce, the data also record the 
province of origin; for U.S. produce, the state of origin is given. 


For tomatoes and cucumbers, as noted, these unloads account 
for a large proportion of the total movement. In general, this record 
is more accurate for larger markets than for smaller markets and it 
covers a larger proportion of the movement of imported than of domestic 
produce. The 12 markets for which unload data are collected are the 
principal distribution centres for the regions in which they are 
located; many other centres are ordinarily served by dealers in the 12 
markets who acquire produce in truckload or carload lots and distribute 
it in lesser quantities to neighboring cities and towns. 


The regions used in the analysis which follows are: the 
Atlantic Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and 
British Columbia; for some of the analysis, Quebec and Ontario may be 
combined into a single region. Except for the Ottawa area, it is 
highly improbable that cucumbers and tomatoes reported as having been 
unloaded in one of the above regions would be re-shipped to another 
region; for Ottawa, some trans-shipments from Montreal occur which 
also distort slightly the provincial data for Ontario and Quebec. 


A serious shortcoming of the unload data is that they are 
reported in terms of carloads Cook or rail) and the weight of the 
contents is variable over a substantial range. For example, the 
weight of tomatoes in a reported truckload may vary from less than 
20,000 pounds to more than 35,000 pounds; similarly the contents of a 
reported rail carload may vary from about 24,000 pounds to more than 
0,000 pounds, The conversion of the carload data to pounds in this 
Report is based on the best advice available from a large number of 
persons and agencies knowledgeable in this industry and in the distri- 
bution and transportation of produce, Although some error is inevit- 
able in this conversion, it is unlikely that the difference would have 


any appreciable effect on the analysis. 
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The conversions of truckloads and rail carloads to pounds 
assumed the following weights of contents: 


Origineoferroduct 
Domestic Imported 
pounds per carload 


Tomatoes 
Truck 22,000 30, OOO 
Raw 25,000 67 3000 
Cucumbers 
Truck 25,000 3),,000 
Radel: 30,000 10,000 


Periods to Which the Analysis Applies 


In Canada, greenhouse cucumbers begin to be harvested around 
the beginning of March and are available in significant volume about 
the first week of April. The harvesting of greenhouse cucumbers is 
generally over by the end of June or the first week of July. Harvest-— 
ing begins somewhat later in British Columbia and Nova Scotia and 
continues somewhat longer, but the four-month period, March to June, 
would cover the great bulk of the sales of Canadian greenhouse 
cucumbers; the analysis which follows applies to this period, for 
cucumbers. Because very few, if any, cucumbers are produced as a fall 
greenhouse crop, fall cucumbers are not dealt with in this Report. 


The spring tomato harvest begins about mid-April. Like 
cucumbers, the harvest achieves significant volume in approximately 
four weeks and continues into the first part of July; except in 
occasional years, it is substantially over by mid-July. In regions 
other than Ontario, greenhouse tomatoes may be harvested into August 
and even later, but in terms of the total Canadian production of spring 
tomatoes the quantities are not significant. Canadian field tomatoes 
begin to be harvested in the early part of July and the available data 
on the volume of movement do not distinguish between greenhouse and 
field tomatoes. As a result the analysis which follows is restricted 
to the three-month period, April to June, for the spring crop of 
tomatoes. Most of the spring crop is sold in this period and to have 
extended the period for analysis into July would have resulted in 
considerable confusion between greenhouse and domestic field-grown 
tomatoes in some years. 


The principal months in which fall greenhouse tomatoes are 
harvested are October and November, with some sales continuing into 
December and even January. In some years, when frosts are late in 
coming, harvesting of field tomatoes continues into October. In these 
years there is no way of differentiating between movements of field and 
greenhouse tomatoes, Although October unloads of domestic tomatoes are 
treated in the tables as if they related to domestic greenhouse produc-— 
tion, in fact, the statistics include some quantities of field-grown 
tomatoes which, in some years, may be fairly substantial. 
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In summation, the analysis which follows relates to the 
months of April, May and June as the period during which spring green- 
house tomatoes are marketed and the months of October, November and 
December as the period during which fall greenhouse tomatoes are 
marketed. The marketing season for greenhouse cucumbers is taken to 
be the four-month period, March to June, inclusive. For spring 
tomatoes and cucumbers the use of these periods will tend to under- 
state the seasonal sales of greenhouse products to the extent that 
their harvest and sale continue beyond June. This is not a matter of 
consequence for this analysis. for fall greenhouse tomatoes the sales 
will be overstated to a degree because some field tomatoes are included 
in the October domestic unloads. However, this, too, will not affect 
the analysis significantly. 


Canadian Consumption 


During the spring greenhouse season, Canadians currently 
consume about 37 million pounds of cucumbers and around 80 million 
pounds of tomatoes. About 85 per cent of the cucumbers consumed during 
this period are grown in Canadian greenhouses; the remainder are 
imported field-grown. In sharp contrast, more than 80 per cent of the 
tomatoes consumed in the spring are imported. 


Canadian consumption of cucumbers has risen steadily from 
Dey mdaon pounds: in 1957 to 37.5 millien pounds in 1967, an increase 
of more than 100 per cent. LEleven of the 19 million pounds of increase, 
1957 to 1967, occurred between 1962 and 1966. 


Domestic consumption of greenhouse and field tomatoes in the 
spring and fall seasons, combined, also rose very substantially, from 
S8yeamilidon pounds in 1957 to 128.8 million pounds in 1967, an 
inerease of -0umllaom pounds, or 45 per cent. A large part of the 
increase was of greenhouse tomatoes whose consumption, 1957-67, rose 
by 15.2 million pounds compared with 24.8 million pounds for field- 
grown tomatoes. In percentage terms, the increase in use of greenhouse 
tomatoes was about 200 per cent, compared with only 31 per cent for 
field tomatoes. As a result, greenhouse tomatoes, which accounted for 
only Ss a/per"cent, of Canadian consumption in 195/, were 17.5 per cent 
of the total in 1967. However, in spite of these very significant 
gains Canadians continue to consume about four pounds of field to one 
pound of greenhouse tomatoes and the figures indicate that consumption 
of greenhouse tomatoes has been increasing more slowly since 1962 than 
in earlier years. 


Consumption of field tomatoes rose by seven million pounds 
from 1957 to 1962 but increased by nearly 17.8 million pounds between 
1962 and 1967. In contrast domestic use of greenhouse tomatoes 
increased by 10.3 million pounds between 1957 and 1962 but rose by only 
4.9 million pounds between 1962 and 1967. Thus, there was a substan- 
tial difference in the impact on the market as the decade progressed, 
as first the demand for greenhouse tomatoes grew more rapidly and then 
the demand for field tomatoes. These relationships are discussed more 
fully in later parts of the report; as noted below, comparisons which 
include 1967 involve the unusually large imports and consumption of 
field tomatoes in the fall of that year. When comparisons are made 
from 1962 to 1966, as they are below, the increasing importance of 
greenhouse tomatoes in the market is more apparent. 
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Table teh 


Canadian Consumption of Cucumbers and Tomatoes, 


1957-67 


Tomatoes 
Cucumbers April-June Oct, —Dec, Both Periods 
March-—June Field Greenh, Field Greenh. Field Greenh, 


- million pounds - 


1957 18.4 vi - . 81.1 7.7 
1958 oe o ¢ 80,8 9.2 
1959 19.0 he ie 91.3 9.7 
1960 23.4 ie ie ¥ 56 bela 
1961 25.6 ie of ie p76 eee 
1962 25.9 Pe 122 30.5 5.9 88.1 V8.0 
1963 32.9 Bape Weyl nr eye 90,8 21.2 
1961, Ba bi Loe B5ou pate Ry Mey ey 
1965 36.0 cori) ieee Bea iar Seb) oe ee 6) 
1966 36.8 60,9 eras BolT) ene Spl iehe con 
1967(a) 37.5 itis Sree tht oes 105-9 Bi sonys 


(a) Partly estimated 


Source: Based on data from D,B.S,, Canada Dept. of Agriculture and 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


As is evident from table 24, Canadians consume far more 
tomatoes in the spring than in the fall greenhouse season, the ratio 
being nearly two to one. This is approximately true for both field 
and greenhouse tomatoes. In the period 1962-66, consumption in the 
spring rose by eight million pounds and in the fall, by four million 
pounds, thus maintaining the ratio of two to one. 


The above applies to field and greenhouse tomatoes taken 
together. Taken separately the increase in consumption of field 
tomatoes, 1962-66, was 2.6 million pounds in the spring and 2.2 million 
in the fall; for greenhouse tomatoes the increase in the spring was 
5.4 million pounds and in the fall 1.7 million pounds. These changes 
are noteworthy in that of the total change in consumption in the 
period, 1962-66, of approximately 12.1 million pounds, increased 
consumption of greenhouse tomatoes accounted for 7.3 million pounds 
or 60 per cent, although they account for just over 20 per cent of 
total consumption. Thus, the consumption of greenhouse tomatoes has 
increased at a faster rate in both seasons than that of field tomatoes. 
However, there appears to be a slowing down in the rate of increase in 
consumption of greenhouse tomatoes relative to imported field tomatoes, 


Regional Consumption 


Ontario and Quebec provide the principal market for cucumbers 
and tomatoes in the spring and fall greenhouse seasons. They account 
for about 80 per cent of the Canadian consumption of cucumbers and two- 
thirds of the consumption of tomatoes (greenhouse and field). Their 
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share of the consumption of tomatoes, in total, is approximately in 
relation to their population but for greenhouse tomatoes taken sepa- 
rately it more closely resembles the consumption of greenhouse 
cucumbers and is far higher than population alone would indicate. 

Thus imported field tomatoes are supplying a much larger share of the 
consumption outside the Central~Provinces, both in the spring and fall 
seasons, Even in the Central Provinces, Quebec relies upon imported 
tomatoes (both field and greenhouse) for about 90 per cent of its 
consumption and Ontario for about 75 per cent of its consumption. 

Thus the consumption of domestic greenhouse produce, particularly of 
tomatoes, is a very local matter; even though shipments outside the 
growing areas are very important to the growers in disposing of their 
produce, these shipments fall far short of supplying the markets even 
in the provinces where production of greenhouse vegetables is largest. 


Table 25 


Consumption of Cucumbers and Tomatoes, Spring and Fall 


Greenhouse Seasons, by Kind and Region, 1966 


Cucumbers Spring Tomatoes Fall Tomatoes 
Greenhouse Total Greenhouse Total Greenhouse Total 
- million pounds - 


Atlantic 
Provinces 0.8 1.9 aay Lge, @ O38 Zot 
Central 
Provinces Pa ede 29.6 ipo 53.9 6,8 26.8 
Prairie 
Provinces aly 2.0 Os2 TARO Oe ope 
Bratash 
Columbia pel eS. ORS 9,0 OFS: 5 Oo 
Canada 29.4 36.8 V7.6 (Bees: Glesie 10,3 


Source: Derived from D,.B,S. and other data 


Prices of cucumbers are significantly lower in the Central 
Provinces than in other parts of Canada and this may be the reason for 
the disproportionately large share of the Canadian consumption of 
cucumbers which occurs in this region. In addition, prices of imported 
and domestic cucumbers are generally very little different so that 
consumers can be fairly indifferent whether to purchase the imported 
or domestic product; they purchase cucumbers at the going price or do 
without them. 


For tomatoes, however, the consumer, at least in Ontario and 
Quebec where domestic greenhouse tomatoes are offered in substantial 
Guantities, has a distinct choice based on price. Imported field 
tomatoes are usually sold at substantially lower prices than are green- 
house tomatoes and consumers can increase their consumption of tomatoes 
by purchasing the cheaper field imports. In the Prairie and Atlantic 
Regions, consumption of greenhouse tomatoes per person is relatively 
very low, but consumption of all tomatoes begins to approach the levels 
one might expect relative to income per person and taking into account 
the higher prices that prevail in these regions. 


is) 
Table 26 


Personal Disposable Income and Consumption of 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes, Per Person, 


by Region and Season, 1966 


A LartaLe Central Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces Provinces Columbia 
— dollars per person - 


Personal Ae eae 


Income(a 1,398 1,945 2,009 2,188 
Consumption of Greenhouse — pounds per person - 
Spring cucumbers 40 89 le I paltal 
Spring tomatoes cor 1,08 Ue dL tee: 
Fall tomatoes Re BS) Ses) OL mals) 
Spring & fall tomatoes isis iiefeah Aga. eel 
Cons, of Field & Greenhouse — pounds per person - 
Spring cucumbers aie) gly : ee 
Spring tomatoes 2.02 Boke Seep pats 
Fall tomatoes 120 2.10 eel 2.69 
Spring & fall tomatoes 3.22 6.33 rile ale 


(a) Total personal income less direct taxes 


Source: Derived from D,B.S, and other data 


As table 26 indicates, per capita consumption of greenhouse 
cucumbers and tomatoes is highest in the Central Provinces and British 
Columbia, the two regions where they are produced in substantial 
quantities. Consumption per person is lowest in the Atlantic and 
Prairie Provinces, As noted above, prices of these products are 
generally higher in the regions remote from growers and, of course, 
the disposable income per person in the Atlantic Provinces is lower 
than in the other regions shown, The effect on prices of the cost of 
the long haul from the main growing region in Ontario, the time taken 
for delivery and the probable larger amount of waste ensuing from the 
jarring of the produce enroute are probable factors in limiting con- 
sumption of greenhouse products in the Prairie Provinces, in spite of 
higher than average income per person, 


Imports 


There is not a single month of the year during which Canadian 
production of cucumbers or tomatoes is sufficient to supply domestic 
demand. The dependence on imports is greatest during those months when 
Canadian field-grown supplies are not available; also, in those months, 
it is greatest in those provinces in which the production of greenhouse 
vegetables is small. In general, Ontario and British Columbia depend 
least on imported supplies of cucumbers and tomatoes during those 
months when Canadian production consists of greenhouse-grown products. 
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Cucumbers 


As indicated earlier, Canadian consumption of cucumbers 
during the spring season (March to June) is largely of the domestic 
greenhouse product. In the five-year period, 1963-67 imports of 
cucumbers, March to June, supplied, on average, 17 per cent of the 
total consumption. All of the imports appear to have been field-grown 
cucumbers originating, mainly, in the southern parts of the U.S.A, 


Since the late fifties, March to June imports have ranged 
between 4.5 and 8.2 million pounds, but have shown no marked trend 
either upward or downward. In the same eleven-year period, 1957-67, 
Canadian consumption of cucumbers, March to June, increased from 18.4 
million pounds in 1957 to 37.5 million pounds in 1967. The additional 
19,1 million pounds required to satisfy the expanding domestic demand 
was supplied by Canadian greenhouse production. As a result, imported 
cucumbers, which accounted for 37 per’ cent of Canadian consumption in 
1957, currently account for only 16 per cent of Canadian use. 


Table 927 


Cucumbers: Imports by Principal Country of Origin, 


March to June, 1956-68 


Tonal. Imports as % 
U,S,A, Mexico Others Quantity Value of Consumption 
~ TOOOT Tbe - LOCOS Libs, $t000 per cent 
1956 5,941 6 88 b3035 196 38 
1957 6,822 19 35 6,875 503 BT 
1958 8,053 | ed Si siKe! 461 he 
Arey) 55 8h1 oo nee 5, 886 413 oe 
1960 Da (Pe 0 LOT 5930 380 a0 
1961 5506 ating, 479 epale: 159 2h 
1962 Sesh 47 763 65509 428 25 
1963 Tey, 70 704 6,023 367 18 
1964, So, 7(0 ie aE Wy hd 320 14 
ivc> Sgr wih 703 L6h 5,101 Vee a 
1966 Daas 822 DAA ibs 08 585 20 
1967 Hy AUS ala ey val 493 6,026 459 16 
1968 IAS) | SUNOS.) - Dio Slike 25 7 


wource: Derived from D.B.5. data 


Although imports of cucumbers during the spring season have 
been relatively stable for several years, the origin of the imports 
appears to have been undergoing a significant change since 1964. 

Before 1965 the U.S.A. supplied about 85 per cent of the cucumbers 
imported into Canada during the March to June season; beginning in 
1965, imports from Mexico have been displacing U.S.A. cucumbers in the 
Canadian market and, in 1967, Mexican cucumbers supplied 22 per cent 
andthe U,S.A., 70 per cent.of the total imports, In 1968, Mexico 
supplied 17 per cent of the somewhat smaller imports and the U.S.A, 

83 per cent. However, the increase in imports of cucumbers from Mexico 
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in recent years has not resulted in any increase in total imports 
during the spring season, nor has the average value per pound of 
imports declined during this period. 


Dependence on supplies imported into Canada varies region- 
ally. Ontario, which accounts for more than 85 per cent of Canadian 
production, is least dependent on imports as a portion of its total 
requirements, while Quebec, where the consumption is large and the 
output of greenhouse vegetables is small, is most dependent on imports. 
In the past six years imports of cucumbers into Ontario have exceeded 
ten per cent of consumption only once, whereas in Quebec imports of 
cucumbers varied from 44 per cent to 81 per cent of the province's 
consumption. A regional comparison of imports and consumption is 
given in table 28. 


Table 28 


Imports of Cucumbers as a Percentage of Consumption, 


March to June, 1962-67 


Atlantic Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia Usriade 


———— EEE —E Ee 


1962 9 81 no) ay, ats 20 
1963 ou aS 9 8 18 18 
1964 Ah Ah 2 6 es 1h 
1965 56 L6 2 lye 19 ies 
1966 60 6h, 9 12 16 20 
1967 D7 De 3 a iby, 16 


Source: Derived from D,B.S. and other data 


Quebec, the province most dependent on imports, is by far 
the largest market for imported cucumbers. In the five-year period, 
1963-67, imports into Quebec averaged 3.2 million pounds, 55 per cent 
of total Canadian imports. Ontario and the Atlantic Provinces are 
also substantial importers of cucumbers. 


Imports into Ontario tend to be more variable, year to year, 
than imports into other provinces. This is largely because the 
province depends on early field cucumber production in late June and 
early July to supplement greenhouse supplies. In years such as 1966 
and 1968, when the field crop is late in reaching maturity, imports 
are relatively large. For example, in 1968 imports into Ontario in 
the spring period were more than double those of 1967, but 94 per cent 
of the March to June imports occurred in June. 


ek 
Table 29 


Imports of Cucumbers, by Region, March to June, 


1962-68 


Atlantic Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 


- thousand pounds ~ 


1962 4h3 3, 803 iy ey 348 2 
1963 A5h ay lly es 79 368 
1964 62k B5147 337 a 198 
1965 BOY Padi 326 169 155 
1966 V162 ahem PIA Oy Al Seyi 388 
1967 1,026 oeien 603 L67 Stes 
1968 726 os 1,386 AGYS 1,00 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Before 1965 the U.S.A. generally supplied between 85 and 90 
per cent of Canada's imports in the spring greenhouse season and the 
Caribbean area (Cuba, the Bahamas and others) supplied most of the 
remainder. During this period imports from Mexico did not exceed two 
per cent of the total. As noted earlier, beginning in 1965, imports 
from Mexico increased sharply and by 1967 were supplying 22 per cent 
of total imports, though they were a somewhat smaller proportion in 
the spring of 1968. 


Imports from Mexico have displaced U.S.A. cucumbers mainly 
in the Prairies and British Columbia and to a lesser extent in Quebec. 
In Ontario and the Atlantic Provinces cucumbers from the U.S.A. con- 
tinue to supply most of the imports during the spring season, with 
imports from the Bahamas also supplying a large part of the total in 
occasional years. 


Table 30 


Imports of Cucumbers from Mexico, By Region of Entry 


March to June, 1962-68 


Atlantic Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia Canada 
- thousand pounds - 


Average 

1962-64 - 6 - 22 on, 65 
1965 - PAS AN ay: Pet 168 703 
1966 * Siew, 29 Pai | 210 822 
1967 “ 56h é) 380 203 al Re | Fal 
1968 = B9U De Sele 23h, 1,009 

- per cent of region's total imports - 

Average 

1962-64, - * ~ 8 as at 
1965 ~ 10 4 L9 oy) 14 
1966 * 10 a 68 5h kak 
1967 - Le. ah 81 70 22 
1968 - 13 4 oC ay, Lf 


Source: Derived from D.B.S, data 
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Tomatoes 


Currently, Canada imports about 100 million pounds of 
tomatoes annually in the spring and fall greenhouse seasons, taken 
together; these imports are valued at about $10.3 million. About 96 
per cent of the imports are of field-grown tomatoes; the remainder are 
greenhouse tomatoes originating almost entirely in Ohio and entered 
into the province of Quebec. Imported tomatoes constitute about 85 
per cent of Canadian consumption of all tomatoes in the spring and 
fall seasons but imports of greenhouse tomatoes in recent years have 
been only about 18 per cent of Canadian consumption of greenhouse 
tomatoes, 


As noted above, Canada does not produce sufficient quantities 
of tomatoes to supply the domestic demand in any month of the year. 
As a result, imports are continuous throughout the year. The volume 
of imports reaches its lowest levels in August and September, when the 
domestic field crop is being harvested; the largest volume of imports 
is generally in May and June, when the tomato harvests in the southern 
part of the continent are at their peak, but before domestic field 
tomatoes become available. 


Tomatoes are harvested in every month of the year in some 
part of the North American continent and the beginning of harvest in 
one area overlaps the end of the harvest season in another, Moreover, 
some southern areas may produce two crops each year. As the source of 
Canadian supplies, three regions are of major importance: Florida, 
California and Mexico, 


The unloads of tomatoes from California, Florida and Mexico 
are tabulated in table 31. As the table shows, California tomatoes 
begin to assume significance in June, the last full month of the spring 
greenhouse season and, in relation to the fall crop, in October and 
November, Imports from Florida begin to replace the declining 
California supplies in late November and are the principal source of 
imports in December, The Florida spring crop matures late in March, 
and in April, May and June, Florida tomatoes again enter Canada in 
substantial volume. So far as the Canadian greenhouse crops are 
concerned, imports from Mexico are important only in relation to the 
spring greenhouse crop and are the principal source of imports during 
that season, 


Imports from California apparently are almost entirely of 
mature-green tomatoes and imports from Florida, largely of mature- 
greens. Imports from Mexico are mainly of vine-ripe tomatoes. 


Imports of tomatoes, in the spring, increased during the 
late fifties and were then fairly stable from 1959 to 1965 at about 
60 million pounds, annually. Imports increased in 1966 and 1967 but 
declined again to their previous level in 1968. In the latter year 
they were 59.4 million pounds valued at $7.6 million. Imports in the 
fall were relatively stable from 1957 to 1962 at around 32 million 
pounds and from 1963 to 1966 averaged about 35 million pounds annually 
valued at $3.5 million. 


1968 
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Table 31 


Unloads of Tomatoes from California, Florida and Mexico, 


at_12 Canadian Markets, January 1967 to February 1968 


California Florida Mexico 
_ carloads(a) ~ 
January o 204 oie 
February 2 92 262 
March - 78 Lh3 
April 16 ae g/ 309 
May 2 262 296 
June 85 1h2 (Ae 
July 81 36 8 
August 138 Ale ~ 
September a7 - ~ 
October 302 - a 
November 2.2 82 ~ 
December iss 281 2h 
January 2 Ae) 221 
February 3 sil 29k 


(a) Includes rail and truck 


Source: 


Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Annual Unload Report 


The following comparisons are based on the period, 1957-66, 


to avoid the distortion which would be introduced by the unusually 
large volume of tomatoes which was imported in the fall of 1967 at 
lower unit values. 


During the ten years, 1957-66, total imports of spring 


tomatoes increased by 13 million pounds and of fall tomatoes by only 


two million pounds. 


Ten of the 13 million pound spring increase was 


evident by 1959, and marked a major increase in supplies from Mexico, 
Imports of spring tomatoes, in total, then showed no particular trend 


from 1959 until 1965 but increased again after that. 


Poor crop 


conditions in Mexico resulted in a decline in imports in the spring of 


1968, 


Imports of fall tomatoes rose between 1957 and 1964 and, wntil 


the large imports in 1967, had been declining since that year. 


dy eu 
17D? 
1961. 
1963 
1964 
19 G> 
1966 
1967 
1968 


Source: 


Table 32 


Imports of Field and Greenhouse Tomatoes, 
Spring and Fall Seasons, Selected Years, 1 


April-June 


-68 


Oct,—Dec, 


Greenhouse Field Tova. Greenhouse Field Topat 
- "000 lb. - - TOOO sla. - 

960 49,960 50,920 13h Bis heTy “be Sadinea 
1,350 60,088 61,438 330 34087! waGlaeea” 
3,990 56,674 60,664 1,140 30,918 32,059 
4,470 56 340 60,816 1,020 Bi, 41D IANS > 
be, LO bleh 39 58,549 1,860 BOG eAD Bi LaOs 
Oso (ik 56,098 SM 720 Boek 3h, 4Ad 
B poo 60,205 63585 847 Beteo Soper y 
B80 64,359 oye oN, 930 hal, Sioa. 42,491 
1,770 57,648 59,418 - ie ‘i 


Derived from D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports; Canada Dept. 
of Agriculture, Annual Unload Report 
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As has been noted, Mexico is the largest supplier of spring 
tomatoes and the U.S.A. is the principal supplier of fall tomatoes; in 
1967, Mexico accounted for 61 per cent of imports in the spring season 
compared with only 31 per cent of the total in 1957. For fall tomatoes, 
the U.S.A. is by far the most important source of supply and has 
accounted for 94 to 99 per cent of all imports of these for several 
years. Mexico is the only other source of any consequence of fall 
tomatoes but has not become relatively any more significant as a 
source of supply than it was ten years ago. 


Table 33 


Imports of Tomatoes by Principal Country 


of Origin, Selected Years, 1957-68 


April to June Oct, to Dec 
Mexico Ueoea. Total Mexico UU aoa, (Wor wew E 
- million pounds - - million pounds - 

1957 Las LE 5G 9 Lee yes ee 31.6 
ab ey 2.0 35.6 onlayh ten Pie ulna 
1961 PLEA Sis AS 60.7 ty As) BO 55 Sak 
1963 pase WA) Deak 60.8 le Ce 3b ely 
1964 26.0 SARE. 58.5 N siy Bond Biot 
1965 Zook 30.6 he a Boe S252 BLad 
1966 Oley 29.0 63:7 a 21.9 33.6 
1967 igh 2642 bY oo O.6 aS | ans 
1968 507.9 265 ors Ste ae 


Source: D.B.5,, Trade of Canada, Imports 


Imports of greenhouse tomatoes reached a peak of 6,0 million 
pounds in 1964 (spring and fall combined) and declined to 4.1 million 
pounds in 1967. In 1964, at their peak, imports of greenhouse tomatoes 
constituted 26 per cent of Canadian consumption of greenhouse tomatoes; 
in 1967 the smaller imports were only 17 per cent of consumption. 


The U.S.A. is ordinarily the only country from which green- 
house tomatoes are imported. In an unusual year such as 1967, when 
the Canadian field crop was delayed by cold weather, some greenhouse 
tomatoes were shipped by air freight from the Netherlands but excep- 
tional circumstances and high prices are required to induce this move- 
ment of greenhouse tomatoes from Europe to Canada. 


A comparison of imports from Mexico and the U.S.A. in each 
month of the spring season indicates that the displacement of U.S.A. 
tomatoes in the Canadian market has been entirely in May and June. The 
increase of Mexican shipments in April appears to have made tomatoes 
available to Canadian consumers at a time when they were previously 
available only in small quantities from any other source. However, the 
largest increase in imports from Mexico have occurred in May and June, 
and have been accompanied by decreases in imports from the U.S.A. in 
those months, especially in June. 
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Table 34 


Imports of Tomatoes from Mexico and U.S.A., 


by Month, April to June, Selected Years, 1957-68 


Mexico aes 
April May June April May June 
- million pounds - 

Lo bey, NOEs wpa ei ed ae 
E77 Hem h eae opae OV 27 Zia) 
1961 Lees oat wigs, 1.6 1.6 eee 
1963 ple Pe 9.6 0.6 aye eee ae 
1964 Lae oa? OO pw: 10,6 Mens 
1965 a2 i PRS gg 943 16.9 
1966 iene ey De Zo 8.6 Hes) ie 
1967 Aly ar: ily ar ae 1.8 8. i ean. 
1968 AEE eg oes ‘ae ae Loe 2 ES, 
Change 
1957-68 el WA +621 a eee) + L.e ~3.7 1.6 
Source: D,.B.5., Trade of Canada, Imports 


Although imports of greenhouse tomatoes are a relatively 
small part of total imports (less than six per cent of the total in 


the spring and less than three per cent in the fall) they are an 


important part of the supply of greenhouse tomatoes in the province of 


Quebec. 


Quebec production of greenhouse tomatoes is very small and 


most of the consumption of greenhouse tomatoes in the province is of 


Ontario or Ohio origin. 
sources of supply is shown in table 35. 
Table 35 


Origin of Greenhouse Tomatoes Consumed in the 


Province of Quebec, by Season, 1962-67 


April to June Oct, to Dec, 
Que, Cig Ohio Que, iste 
EAL (cco pa” -~ 1000 1b 
1962 105 732 2,760 25 1,156 
1963 oe. reer! 4,140 Ue Axa35 
196), 60 2,618 1,,110(a) 8 1,963 
1965 61 3,096 peak any Abney ae 
1966 37 27h eae hhG 53 2,002 
1967 55 2,093 3,180(a) 196 2,266 


(a) Includes 2 truckloads from Illinois 


source: 
Cat MINol 22-222 


The relative importance of these various 


Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Annual Unload Report; D.B.5., 
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It is noteworthy that in the spring Ohio supplies more 
greenhouse tomatoes to the province of Quebec than does Ontario. In 
the fall, it appears that Ohio supplies about one-third of Quebec's 
supply. It is probable that the preference of Quebec consumers for 
pink tomatoes is a major factor in the movement of Ohio tomatoes into 
the province, particularly when it is recognized that the preference 
in Toronto, the major outlet for the Leamington production, is for red 
varieties. Leamington growers might hesitate to expand their produc- 
tion of pink varieties with specific orientation to the Montreal 
market, though there would seem to be a substantial potential increase 
in their total market if they could replace the imported greenhouse 
tomatoes in the Montreal market; moreover, the imported product tends 
to sell at a somewhat higher price in that market than do Leamington 
greenhouse tomatoes. 


Until 1962 small quantities of greenhouse tomatoes were also 
imported into Ontario but only an occasional truckload has been 
entered into the province since then. Hence, the Ontario growers are 
supplying essentially all the present Ontario market for greenhouse 
tomatoes. There is no statistical evidence of the importation of 
greenhouse tomatoes into other provinces. 


Regional Imports of Tomatoes 


Spring Tomatoes 


During the five years, 1963-67, Canadian imports of tomatoes 
during the spring greenhouse season averaged 62 million pounds valued 
at $6.2 million. More than two-thirds of the total was entered into 
Ontario and Quebec. The distribution of spring imports is given below: 


Table 36 


Imports of Tomatoes, by Region, April to June, 


Average, 1963-67 


Quantity Value % of Canada Total 

million lb. $ million Quantity Value 

Atlantic Provinces chal 0.3 a) Dee 
Quebec Pb tee) PIS 38.6 NOpghe 
Ontario Laks Lae 3058 2oes 
Prairie Provinces MRO Aes 16.6 17.8 
British Columbia pri Oa Jae ore 
Canada G20 ay” 100.0 100,0 


source: Derived from D.B.S. data 


The dependence of the different regions on imported tomatoes 
during the spring greenhouse season varies, but all regions depend 
heavily on imported supplies. Ontario and British Columbia, the two 
principal greenhouse vegetable producing provinces, depend propor- 
tionately less on imports; the Prairies and Quebec are most dependent 
on them. However, in spite of their local production of greenhouse 
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tomatoes, more than two-thirds of the consumption of tomatoes in the 
spring season, in Ontario and British Columbia, is of the imported, 
field-grown product. 


Table 37 


Dependence of Various Regions on Supplies of 


Imported Tomatoes, April to June, 1962-67 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


- imports as per cent of consumption - 


Atlantic Provinces 91 86 87 82 82 82 
Quebec 96 i 90 88 05 92 
Ontario 81 78 tet v5 69 iy) 
Prairie Provinces 98 98 98 98 98 98 
uae 68 ene 67 67 68 69 

Canada 88 87 Sh 83 82 Sh 


Source: DVeraved from D.B,S. data 


As noted earlier, greenhouse tomatoes are imported in 
significant amounts only into the province of Quebec. During the 
spring season, imports of greenhouse tomatoes, almost entirely from 
Ohio, account for more than half the consumption of greenhouse 
tomatoes in the province. 


The displacement of U.S.A. tomatoes by Mexican, to which 
reference was made earlier, has occurred mainly in the Central and 
Prairie regions. As table 38 indicates, in the five-year period 
1964-68, imports from Mexico increased by 4.9 million pounds while 
those from the U.S.A. declined by four million pounds. In 1964 about 
LO per cent of Quebec and Ontario imports originated in Mexico; in 
1968 imports into these two provinces, from Mexico, were nearly one- 
half of the total; in the Prairies, the increase in imports originating 
in Mexico was from approximately 57 per cent of total imports in 1964 
to 73 per cent in 1968, 


Table 36 


Imports of Tomatoes, by Region of Entry and Country 


of Origin, April to June, 1964 and 1968 


1964 1968 Change 1964-68 
Mexico U,5S,A, Mexico U.S.A, Mexico “USotn @ilotal: 


- million pounds ~ 


Atlantic O25 Pings Op eo AO Pali -O,1 -O.2 
Quebec 8.2 1553 HA) Ieee oS —2.3 -1.5 
Ontario WAS) 9.6 9.6 ees fo lae/ =] ,3 +O) Hf 
Prairies BEG Le verge Pe rie -1.5 Oe 
lege AS 13.0 lings Bee ORO salle +158 

Canada. 26.0 8255 30.9 28.5 +h.9 Se) +0,9 


Source: Derived from D.B.5. data 
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Fall Tomatoes 


Imports of fall tomatoes are slightly more than one-half as 
large as the volume of imports of spring tomatoes. During the five 
years, 1963-67, imports from October to December averaged nearly 37 
million pounds, with an average value of $3.3 million. In general, 
the regional distribution of fall imports is very similar to that of 
spring imports. 


Table 39 


Imports of Tomatoes, by Region, October to December 


Average, 1963-67 


Quantity Value peor Canada wove! 

million lb. $ million Quantity Value 

Atlantic Provs. 2.0 Oe stele cee 
Quebec V2 dbs”. Bo.9 Bs 
Ontario 9.6 Oe 20,8 Zle.9 
Prairie Provs. a3 Oe, ee wi eA 
British Columbia Lek O,4 dee ie 
Canada 36.6 Bad 10050 LOCO 


Source: Derived from ).,.BJ5. data 


Most Canadian imports of tomatoes, in the last quarter of 
the year, have been from the U.S.A. and all indications point to a 
continuation of this -situation© Cale criia as the principal euppeiar 
in October and part of November, with Florida becoming the leading 
supplier towards the end of November. Mexican tomatoes begin to 
arrive in Canadian markets during December but it is not until some- 
time in January that they are, ordinarily, available in any substan- 
tial volume. In sharp contrast to the situation in the spring of the 
year, imports from the U.5,A. in the fall have increased substantially 
while those from Mexico have generally been lower in the 1960's than 
in the 1950's, 


Table 40 


Imports of Tomatoes, by Region of Entry and Country 
of Origin, October to December, 1963 and 1967 


1963 1967 Change 1963-67 
Mexico U,S,A, Mesaico” 2 5, A; Mex come SAS Total 


- thousand pounds - 


Atlantic 

Provs. 28 1,649 - Zeon -28 43h 1,06 
Quebec 46) ama ec We 16.8868 -=s60N 31133 epiacye 
Ontario NE 959i B2 10, 881 —223 932 709 
Prairie Provs. 108 4,480 218 6,944 — OO 2 NOL am ae ye Le 
BeCy 53 3.205% 29k SO -219 2,053 1,804 


Canada,  c2yS37rueBSy 589. ep obGbiow 41:90 ee 19 2h 9 un to. Sll 7 06> 


Source: Derived from D.B.S. data 
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The increase in fall imports has been larger than that of 
spring imports in recent years. This increase has occurred mainly in 
the month of November; October imports have shown no appreciable trend 
in recent years and December imports have risen by about two million 
pounds compared with the increase of around five million pounds in 
November imports. 


Most of Canada depends almost completely on foreign supplies 
of tomatoes during the last quarter of the year. Only in Ontario do 
domestic supplies account for any appreciable part of the consumption; 
in all other parts of Canada, imports supply from 83 to 99 per cent of 
the consumption in the fall. 


Table 41 


Dependence of Various Regions on Supplies of 


Imported Tomatoes, October to December, 1962-67 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


- imports as per cent of consumption - 


Atlantic Provs. 95 8h 90 is) 85 83 
Quebec 90 Sh 88 92 86 87 
Ontario 73 fed) tal: 69 69 78 
Prairie Provs. 79 va) 99 a7 98 oe 
emaey 88 9h yall oe 22 9h 

Canada 87 Sh 86 85 83 87 


Source: Derived from 0/85. data 


Imports of greenhouse tomatoes, in the fall, are currently 
less than one million pounds and have declined somewhat during the past 
few years; they are about 12 per cent of consumption and are entered 
entirely into Quebec. Jn most years all of these imports are from 
Ohio. 


Exports 


Canada exports relatively small amounts of cucumbers and 
tomatoes during the spring and fall greenhouse seasons. All of these 
are exported to the U.S.A. and almost all are from Ontario; British 
Columbia, the only other exporting province, ships only occasional 
carloads of these products. Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit appear to 
be the principal destinations for Ontario produce and Portland and 
Seattle are the main markets for B.C. greenhouse products. 


Exports of cucumbers appear to be increasing. In 1966, the 
latest year for which published data are available, Uanada exported, 
in the spring greenhouse season, about 1.8 million pounds of cucumbers 
with an estimated value of approximately $230,000. Of these, an esti- 
mated 1.7 million pounds originated in Ontario. Information given to 
the Board suggests that most of the cucumbers exported from British 
Columbia were of the Long English varieties; Ontario exports were of 
the common white spine varieties. As noted earlier, there do not 
appear to be imports of greenhouse cucumbers into Canada and, therefore, 
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the flow of Canadian cucumbers into the U.S.A., all greenhouse-grown, 
represents a net export. 


Canadian exports of spring tomatoes, also all greenhouse- 
grown, are only about one-tenth as large as the quantity of greenhouse 
tomatoes imported into Canada during the spring. Exports of fall 
tomatoes are probably slightly overstated in some years by the 
inclusion of some field-grown tomatoes in October. 


Table 42 


Exports of Greenhouse Cucumbers and Tomatoes, 1961-67 


Cucumbers Spring Tomatoes Fall Tomatoes 
1000 1b. a) $t000(b) *000 Ib. $1000 t000 1b, $t000 

1961 120 sy i ve oO : 
1962 1,260 135 one ae 206 a3 
1963 730 81 91 13 325 ie 
196k iaas 131 118 30 615 ula 
1965 ay, 260 Aah) V7 5 ay 205 
1966 Laie 230 377 8h 71,3 135 
1967 1920 po 365 76 730 104, 


(a) From U.S, Dept. of Agriculture, Annual Unload Report 
(b) Assumes unit value of sales of Essex County Associated Growers 


Sources "'D Bes), Trade of Canada, imports; U,S70 A eannualeuniead 
Report 


Marketing Greenhouse Cucumbers and Tomatoes 
The instatubzons 


Many agencies are involved in the marketing of greenhouse 
vegetables in Canada each of which has some effect on the prices 
received by growers and those paid by consumers of greenhouse or field 
tomatoes and cucumbers. The impact of these agencies on the marketing 
process may be a reflection either of the fees charged for their 
services, including markups at different trading levels, or of their 
statutory powers to determine the terms and conditions of trade in 
these products. 


Such matters as grade standards, the terms under which pro- 
spective dealers may achieve entry into the produce trade and the 
methods of handling and storing vegetables are, or may be, the subject 
of both federal and provincial statutes. 


In Ontario, and as far as the Board has been able to deter- 
mine, only in Ontario, a marketing Board has been established under 
provincial regulations with certain powers to regulate the marketing 
of Ontario-grown greenhouse tomatoes and cucumbers. 
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In areas in which greenhouse vegetables are grown shippers 
are located whose principal function is to purchase produce from 
Breennouse Owners, tO grade sand size it, to pack it, in suitable con— 
tainers, and to merchandize the product to dealers in major consuming 
centres. 


The shippers may be individual growers operating on their 
own behalf, individuals or companies who represent a number of growers, 
or producer-owned cooperative organizations such as exist in Alberta 
and Ontario. 


In large urban centres, brokers are active in selling green- 
house vegetables on behalf of shippers or in buying these for whole- 
sale dealers or others; brokers do not take legal title to the goods 
and operate on commissions which are paid by shippers. 


Wholesale fruit and vegetable dealers operate in all markets 
as intermediaries between shippers and retailers; some agencies which 
perform the functions of a wholesale dealer are part of a chain store 
operation, 


Retail stores may purchase produce through a broker, from a 
wholesaler or directly from shippers. Larger supermarkets or chain 
retailers may undertake some of the functions of these intermediaries. 


The section which follows describes the functions and the 
impact on the marketing process of the performance of these functions 
of the various agencies listed above. 


The marketing agency with the greatest potential impact on 
the marketing of greenhouse vegetables is the Ontario Greenhouse 
Vegetable Producerst Marketing Board which was created in 1967 by the 
authority of the Ontario Farm Products Marketing Act. Under the terms 
that Act and its regulations "the Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Pro- 
ducers' Marketing Plan" was established with provision for the Pro- 
ducers! Marketing Board and the powers which it could exercise. Among 
many other powers, including the power to levy a fee for its services, 
the Producers! Marketing Board could "determine from time to time the 
price or prices that shall be paid to producers for greenhouse vege- 
tables or any class, variety, grade or size of greenhouse vegetables 
and to determine different prices for different parts of Ontario", 
Also, Regulation 116/67 authorized the Marketing Board to purchase 
greenhouse vegetables when it deemed such purchases desirable. Subse- 
quent to the enactment of the Provincial regulations, Federal order, 
P.C, 1967-1032 dated May 25, 1967, was issued in which it was stated 
that the Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers! Marketing Board "is 
authorized to regulate the marketing of greenhouse vegetables ‘in inter- 
provincial and export trade and for such purposes may, with respect to 
persons and property situate within the Province of Ontario, exercise 
all or any powers like the powers exercisable by the Board in relation 
to the marketing of greenhouse vegetables locally within the Province 
open Gch oeyiula hes ea 


While the powers granted to the Marketing Board give it 
significant control over the price of Ontario greenhouse vegetables, 
in practice these powers are limited by conmercial and financial con- 
siderations. For example, although the Marketing Board is empowered 
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to purchase greenhouse vegetables, it must sell them in competition 
with imported greenhouse or field-grown products whose prices the 
Board cannot control. Moreover, the Board cannot withhold these 
highly perishable products from the market for any appreciable time 
without suffering severe losses from their deterioration. The Tariff 
Board heard of no cases in which the Marketing Board ever had entered 
the market as a purchaser in its own right. In addition, the Market- 
ing Board has no jurisdiction over the marketing and pricing of field- 
grown vegetables produced in Ontario but in some periods, for example, 
late June and early October, prices for greenhouse vegetables estab- 
lished by the Board must take into account the competition of domestic 
field-grown vegetables. The limitation of the Marketing Board's 
ability to set prices is illustrated by the following comment at the 
public hearing by the Chairman of the Marketing Board: 


"We had to meet the eight cent price [for imported cucumbers/ 
and we have a perishable product, so when we are in heavy 
volume we are forced at that point to meet what is coming 
into the country. So, although we technically have the right 
to set a price, we are governed to a great extent on what the 
import prices are." (Vol e2s ps 184) 


Although the impact of the Marketing Board on prices of 
greenhouse vegetables is limited by considerations such as those out-— 
lined above, it can, nevertheless, exercise a significant effect on 
prices received by growers. For example, the Board determines the 
charges that will be made for the services performed by shippers and 
in this way assures that these will be uniform to all growers. In 
addition, to the extent that the Board is successful in enforcing 
uniform pricing for sales by all shippers, price cutting is minimized 
during short periods of time when a relatively small number of growers 
may have unusually large amounts of produce to sell. The Chairman of 
the Marketing Board commented on this, saying: 


",,. in years gone by it was felt that these shippers [in 
Kssex County/ between them were in essence cutting the 
prices at certain stages of the crop. We are attempting, 
at least, to stabilize this price within an area and we 
feel that this is being done." (Vue Ween Sas 


It is also probable that the Marketing Board can exert some 
influence on price levels when it controls a large percentage of the 
market supply. Jin the spring, during the peak of the cucumber produc- 
tion period, the Ontario greenhouse industry supplies more than 80 per 
cent of Canadian consumption of cucumbers. For this large proportion 
of the total supply the Board can set minimum selling prices for sales 
anywhere in Canada at a level which is just short of attracting an 
unusually large volume of imported cucumbers. In this regard, a single 
seller like the Marketing Board is more likely to obtain higher returns 
for growers than might be expected to be obtained under free market 
conditions. Of course, the degree of success is dependent on the 
knowledge and skill exercised by the Board in its selling operations, 
and the ceiling on the prices which it can set will continue to be 
determined in relation to the laid-down cost of imported produce. 
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In addition to its power to specify different minimum prices 
for greenhouse vegetables in different parts of Ontario, the Marketing 
Board can authorize sales to more distant markets either at higher or 
lower prices than for sales in Ontario or Quebec. By such action the 
Board could reduce the supply which is available in its major markets 
and thus enhance the selling price of that larger part of the produc- 
tion in these markets. The average returns to producers for all sales 
might thus be increased, and because receipts from all sales are 
pooled to establish uniform returns to producers, each producer might 
be somewhat better off. 


In general, however, according to testimony at the hearing, 
the Marketing Board attempts to maintain a uniform, f.o.b. Leamington, 
price to all purchasers, regardless of their location. In the words 
of the Marketing Board Chairman: 


",,. we have the power to have a different price in the west 
but our Board as such does not make this a general practice; 
it is almost always one price to the west, to the east in 
Ontario or the United States," (Vols dpe 


The testimony of the Marketing Board at the public hearing 
indicates that it is a matter of policy with the Board to set a 
minimum price for greenhouse vegetables once a week, However, it was 
stated that, when the flow of imported produce justified such action, 
the Board will set a price "not once a week but up to twice a day". 


Under Ontario Regulation 116/67 the Marketing Board has 
authority to fix service charges to pay its expenses in carrying out 
the purposes of the Marketing Plan. Such charges have a limit of one- 
half -of a cent per pound of tomatoes and 23 cents per dozen of 
cucumbers. At the public hearing it was indicated that this maximum 
service charge was levied by the Marketing Board in 1967, in its first 
year of operation, and that for 1968 the levy had been reduced to 2 
cents per dozen of cucumbers and four-tenths of a cent per pound of 
tomatoes, In terms of the usual size of containers in which they are 
sold this amounts to 4 cents per carton (10 pounds) of tomatoes and 
4 cents per two-dozen carton of cucumbers (20 pounds). 


The Marketing Board is also authorized to appoint agents to 
market greenhouse vegetables and to determine the remuneration of such 
agents. In practice, the Marketing Board usually appoints local 
shippers of tomatoes and cucumbers as its agents and, in 1967 and 1968, 
determined the remuneration of such shippers to be 9 per cent of the 
f.o.b. shipping-point price. In addition, the shipper is allowed to 
deduct, from the f.o,b. price, a fee of 25 cents per carton as payment 
for the cost of the package and packaging. 


In Ontario there are several independent shippers of green- 
house tomatoes and cucumbers and one cooperative shipper, the Sun 
Parlor Greenhouse Growers Cooperative Limited. All shippers, coopera- 
tive and independents, are treated alike by the Marketing Board: all 
are required to sell produce at no less than the specified minimun 
price; all must use the same pooled return per unit to calculate pay- 
ments to producers; and all are required to make the same deductions 
from pooled returns in making payment to producers. Subject to these 
constraints, individual shippers make their own arrangements with 
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producers and negotiate sales directly with brokers, wholesalers, or 
retailers, The shippers, in addition to being packers and merchan- 
dizers of produce, are also its graders; they pack according to 
official grades, subject always to subsequent inspection by provincial 
and federal officers. 


In addition to the regulations which the Marketing Board can 
impose, there are various controls which are administered by the 
federal Department of Agriculture, For example, every broker or 
dealer who buys or sells interprovincially or internationally requires 
a federal licence, and this implies some regulation of the activities 
of the brokers and dealers, Also, the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture inspects cars to determine damage, spoilage or incorrect grading, 
and for settlement of claims arising therefrom. 


The federal Department of Agriculture also maintains certain 
services such as a marketing information service which involves the 
collection of prices in all parts of Canada and supplying information 
to news media and to dealers, buyers and others interested in produc-— 
tion and marketing conditions. 


Distribution Fees and Markups 


The services of fruit and vegetable brokers may be enlisted 
by shippers to sell, or by buyers to obtain, greenhouse vegetables. 
When a broker's services are used by shippers or by buyers, the com- 
mission is paid by the shipper out of the commission which the Market- 
ing Board allows him to deduct. According to testimony at the hearing 
the brokerage fee is usually about 33 per cent, thus leaving to the 
shipper 53 per cent commission for produce which involves a broker's 
services. 


Where brokers' services are not used, the shipper receives 
the-full f.0,b.. shipping point price from either) wholesalers, or chain= 
store buyers. Of course, in such an event, the shipper must perform 
the services of the broker, including that of finding a buyer. Major 
supermarket chains often buy directly from shippers; smaller retailers 
ordinarily buy only through wholesalers or brokers. Wholesalers! mark- 
ups on produce handled by them are variable and not subject to Market- 
ing Board regulation, Wholesalers' markups may range from 5 to 25 per 
cent of their laid-down cost, and are probably at least 10 per cent on 
average. 


Greenhouse cucumbers and tomatoes are usually subject to a 
greater percentage markup than other vegetables handled by the produce 
departments of retail stores. Because of this and the smaller volume 
of sales relative to these other products, greenhouse cucumbers and 
tomatoes are not featured as "specials" with any frequency. 


The Board was informed by the spokesmen of one of Canada's 
largest retail grocery chains that the usual practice in their produce 
departments was to apply a markup of 50 per cent on the laid-down cost 
of these greenhouse vegetables. For example, if the cost to the chain, 
delivered in Montreal, was 30 cents a pound for greenhouse tomatoes the 
retail price would automatically be set at 45 cents a pound. They also 
stated that smaller markups would be used if the products were featured 
as weekend specials. Retailers and others interviewed by the Board 
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indicated that a markup, at retail, of 20 per cent and sometimes even 
less would be common when greenhouse tomatoes or cucumbers were used 
as specials though, as noted, greenhouse vegetables are not frequently 
featured as specials. 


The markups at the various stages in the distribution system 
reflect the cost of the services provided at each stage, for overhead 
expenses and profits, and must also provide for losses and waste due 
to damage or spoilage. Although grading regulations specify maximum 
tolerances for damaged or otherwise unacceptable produce, greenhouse 
vegetables are very perishable and waste, particularly at the retail 
level, may be very high for individual lots, although probably a 
smaller factor than for imported field produce which has generally 
travelled much longer distances. 


The costs and price markups as tomatoes and cucumbers move 
from the greenhouse owner's truck at the shipper's receiving platform 
to the ultimate consumer in a large chain store is depicted in table 
43. The Ontario Marketing Board fees and the shippers! commission 
used are those in effect in 1968. The wholesaler'ts markup of 11 
per cent was cited at the public hearing by a large wholesale dealer 
in the Montreal area as about average. The f.o.b. shipping point 
prices from which prices at other trading levels have been calculated 
have been derived from reports published by the Essex County Associ- 
ated Growers and are the averages for the period 1963-66, inclusive. 
For both products a trucking cost of one cent per pound between 
Leamington and Toronto is included; costs to other centres would 
depend on their distance from Leamington. 


Table 43 


Representative Charges and Markups for Ontario Greenhouse 


Cucumbers and Tomatoes Sold in Toronto, 1968 


Cucumbers Tomatoes ee 
per ctn, (a) per lb, per ctn,\>/ per lb, 
$ 


g $ g 

Net return to grower Ie 9.29 es 18.6 

Marketing Bd. fee OL £20 PO jh 

Cracding packing. ey feo 12 MS Pa 

Shippers commission, 9% 2 na, 2 : 
Pricestso:b. Leeeeet on en eae pete Eee) 
Teansportavion' to foronto g2U a0 Alle. 1a) 
Wholesale markup, 11% ie LO 22% oy, 
Cost to retailer, pees aes 2.8h 20 2G Bila 
Retailer's markup, 40%\¢ ala 5.68 1.09 10.9 
Price to consumer’ 3298 LO ase B28 isa 
(a) 2 dozen - approximately 20 pounds 


(b) 10 pounds 

(c) Assumes that two-thirds of volume of sales is marked up 50% and 
remainder is sold in featured specials and is marked up 20% 

(d) Average price at Leamington, 1963-66 
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While the foregoing discussion has been centered on Ontario 
greenhouse tomatoes and cucumbers, it is applicable, as regards 
sellers' markups, to imported produce as well. However, retailers 
will more frequently run specials on imported field-grown tomatoes 
than they do on greenhouse tomatoes because the former are sold in 
relatively large volume at significantly lower prices. 


Little direct evidence was received of the size of markups 
on greenhouse produce grown in other parts of Canada, though some 
information has been made available by the Red Hat Cooperative Limited, 
which markets a substantial part of the greenhouse tomato and cucumber 
production of the Medicine Hat-Redcliff area of Alberta, and some 
information is also available regarding marketing arrangements in 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia. 


At Medicine Hat, the usual charge by the Cooperative for the 
services which it performs is 55 cents per carton of 24 cucumbers and 
80 cents per 20—pound carton of tomatoes. These charges are deducted 
from the price, f.o.b. Medicine Hat, and cover the cost of the con- 
tainer and the cooperative's services as packer, grader and merchan- 
dizer. The price, f.o.b. Medicine Hat, is the price to retailers; 
wholesalers are allowed a 10 per cent discount from this listed f.o.b. 
price. It is noteworthy that this allows an 11 per cent markup to 
wholesalers, the same percentage as was cited at the public hearing by 
a Montreal wholesale dealer, 


The Nature of the Market 


Cucumbers and tomatoes, whether greenhouse or field-grown, 
are highly perishable products and under the best of conditions they 
must be marketed within two or three weeks after harvest. As a result, 
they are very vulnerable to rapid and relatively large changes in price 
in response to changes in either supply or demand, of even very short 
duration. 


At the public hearing, different points of view were pre- 
sented to the Board as to whether greenhouse cucumbers and tomatoes are 
regarded as luxuries by consumers. In this context, the term "luxury" 
is difficult to define and is avoided here. 


As the ensuing analysis indicates, consumers are willing to 
pay more for greenhouse cucumbers than for imported field cucumbers, 
although the margin or premium is small. This preference is reflected 
at the wholesale level of trade and in returns to producers. For 
tomatoes the situation is very different. The magnitude of the premium 
which consumers are prepared to pay for greenhouse, relative to field- 
grown, tomatoes is generally very substantial. In fact, at the retail 
level, prices of greenhouse tomatoes are frequently more than double 
the price of field tomatoes. Thus, the two kinds of tomatoes are 
clearly differentiated in consumers' minds, their preference for green- 
house tomatoes being evidenced by the premium they regularly pay to 
obtain them. As in the case of cucumbers, this premium is reflected in 
wholesale prices and in returns to growers. 
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In this regard it is important to note that the premium 
which Canadian wholesalers pay for U.S. greenhouse tomatoes relative 
to U.S, field tomatoes is even larger than the premium which they pay 
for Canadian greenhouse tomatoes, A similar situation prevails in the 
U.S.A, where dealers and consumers also pay substantial premiums for 
greenhouse relative to field tomatoes, 


From the foregoing it appears that there is a fairly homo- 
geneous market in Canada for field and greenhouse cucumbers, Green- 
house cucumbers command a small premium over the field product but it 
is irregular and not large. Canadian greenhouse cucumbers supply 
about 85 per cent of the Canadian market in the spring season. The 
competition which they face is from imports which originate chiefly in 
Florida, although other states, Mexico and Caribbean countries also 
ship relatively small quantities to Canada in the March to June season. 


For tomatoes, on the other hand, there are, in effect, two 
fairly distinct markets, one for field tomatoes, all of which are 
imported during the spring and fall greenhouse seasons, the other for 
greenhouse tomatoes, most of which are produced by the Canadian green- 
house industry. Canadian greenhouse tomatoes supply a market demand 
- which is related to, but not directly competitive with, a market demand 
for imported field tomatoes, The market in Canada for greenhouse 
tomatoes is currently between one-fifth and one-quarter of the size of 
the market for field tomatoes. 


Geographic Considerations 


Canadian greenhouse vegetable production is concentrated in 
a small area around Leamington, Ontario. This area accounts for about 
80 per cent of Canada's production of greenhouse cucumbers and about 
two-thirds of the production of greenhouse tomatoes. The principal 
market area for Leamington produce is in the populated area within 200 
or 300 miles of the growers, in which, of course, the Toronto market 
predominates, However, a substantial volume of produce goes to markets 
outside this area, mainly from Edmonton to Quebec City, although sales 
are made from coast to coast. As a result, Leamington produce sets the 
price, or has a substantial influence on the price, for greenhouse 
products grown in other parts of Canada. Thus, it would be expected 
that prices for greenhouse products should increase as the distance 
from Leamington increases. Because the principal market for Leamington 
products is Toronto, that city is a convenient and appropriate market 
for making price comparisons with other regional markets. 


As earlier sections of this report indicated, the origin of 
supplies of imported produce is determined partly by the availability 
of supplies but partly, also, by the relative distance of alternative 
sources of supply. For example, in November, when both California and 
Florida have tomatoes available for shipment, western provinces will 
tend to favor California and eastern provinces Florida, because of 
differences in distance and therefore costs of transportation, In 
general, that part of Canada west of the Great Lakes is more dependent 
on supplies from California and Mexico while the region east of the 
Great Lakes is relatively more dependent on Florida. There are times, 
of course, as in October, when supplies of tomatoes are available in 
volume only from one source, in this case California. 
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Pricing ang errices 


Product Specifications 


The price relationships which are most relevant to this 
Reference are those of domestic greenhouse tomatoes and cucumbers and 
those of imported tomatoes and cucumbers, both field and greenhouse. 
As noted elsewhere, no greenhouse cucumbers are known to be imported 
but significant quantities of greenhouse tomatoes are regularly 
imported, The prices of domestic field crops are of no immediate 
interest, though at some times of the year they affect the price of 
the greenhouse produce. 


Tomatoes and cucumbers sold in Canada, whether imported or 
domestic, must comply with Canadian grading regulations, federal, 
provincial or both. Domestic produce would be graded and packed 
according to the appropriate regulations, as a matter of course; most 
imported produce would also encounter no difficulty in this respect. 
To U.S, and Mexican shippers Canada has been an important market for 
many years and Canadian requirements regarding grades, packages and 
other matters, whether federal or provincial, are well known to them. 
Moreover, there is sufficient similarity between U.S. and Canadian 
grading standards that dealers on both sides of the border have no 
problems regarding comparability of particular standards. 


From information made available to the Board it would appear 
that most greenhouse and imported cucumbers and tomatoes comply with 
the standards for the Canada No, 1 Grade. Accordingly price references 
in this report are related principally to that grade. However refer- 
ences to average prices obtained by growers for a whole crop over the 
course of a season, or to the average declared value of imported 
produce, of course, will include produce of grades other than No, 1. 


Canadian grading regulations exclude size as a determinant 
of grade except for specifying the minimum acceptable size and the 
maximum variation in size in a container. Thus so long as cucumbers 
are at least six inches long or tomatoes are at least 14 inches in 
diameter, they could be graded Canada No, 1. A carton of tomatoes 
could contain very small tomatoes (12 inches in diameter) or very large 
ones (4 inches in diameter) and both cartons could be No. 1's, so long 
as the variation in the size of the fruit in the container did not 
exceed the maximum tolerance. 


Consumers appear to prefer large tomatoes to small ones and 
they will pay more per pound for larger tomatoes. As a result the 
trade has adopted size designations such as "large™, "medium!" and 
"small" which are used as convenient descriptions for trading. How- 
ever, designations such as "No, 1 large" have no legal status as a 
size description. 


In contrast to Canadian practice; U.S) grading resullavions 
almost invariably specify size as one of the determinants of grade. 
U.S. grade designations, like the Canadian, are numerical, the No. l 
grade being the principal grade imported into Canada. In addition to 
the grade, U.S. tomatoes must also bear a size description which is 
expressed in terms such as 6 x6, 6x7, 7x7, and so on. The product 
of the numbers indicate the total number of tomatoes which can be 
packed, according to standard practice, in one layer of a standard 
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carton. Thus the designation 6 x 7 indicates that 42 such tomatoes 
can be packed in one layer and that six will lie along one side and 
seven along the other side. Accordingly, as the numbers become 
larger the tomatoes which they describe will be smaller. The smallest 
tomato size listed in the U.S, grade standards is 7 x 8, with a 
minimum diameter of 1t inches; the largest is 4 x 4, with a minimum 
diameter of 3-5/16 inches. Maximum diameters are also specified for 
each size designation. 


, The information received by the Board regarding the relation- 
ship between unofficial Canadian size designations and official U.S. 
sizes is summarized below. 


Table AL 


Comparison of U.S. and Canadian Size 
Designations for Tomatoes 


Canadian 
U.S, Official Sizes Trade Descriptions 
beacele) 
x 5) Very large 
oe ey 
5 x 6) 
Le Berge 
6 x 6) 
Paneth) 
7 x 3) Slidkew Wl, 


As the table indicates, Canadian trade terms are not precise and a 
size such as 6 x 6 will be recognized as "large" by some dealers and 
as "medium" by others. 


For cucumbers, as for tomatoes, Canadian grades do not 
specify size except for minimum length and maximum variation within a 
container. However, the regulations require that cucumbers be sold in 
cartons of specified dimensions and this affects the allowable size of 
the cucumbers in the carton, Ontario greenhouse cucumbers are usually 
packed in one of three sizes of cartons which, in the Ontario grading 
regulations, are designated as "King", "Queen" and "Prince" cartons. 
Federal grading regulations require that such cartons contain two 
dozen cucumbers. Given these requirements, plus the requirement that 
cucumbers be properly packed (so as to be neither slack nor overpressed) 
in a carton, it follows that the "King" carton, the largest, will 
contain larger cucumbers than either of the other two sizes of carton, 
The names assigned in law to cartons are thus in effect applicable to 
their contents, and the trade when ordering Ontario greenhouse 
cucumbers will specify Prince, Queen or King cucumbers, depending upon 
the size required. Even a Super King cucumber is recognized in the 
trade, though it does not appear to be recognized in the Ontario 
regulations. 
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The information available to the Board indicate that King 
cucumbers would average 22 pounds per carton of 24; Queens would 
average 20 pounds, and Princes 18 pounds. 


Greenhouse cucumbers produced in Alberta and Nova Scotia 
are also marketed in cartons with names similar to those used in 
Ontario, although in Alberta the "Prince" cucumber has apparently 
become a "Princess"'", British Columbia greenhouse cucumbers of the 
common white spine varieties are usually marketed in cartons which 
are specified in federal grading regulations as having particular 
dimensions, and which usually hold from 23 to 3 dozen cucumbers, 
depending upon size. The Board has been informed that these cartons 
are usually packed to contain 30 pounds of cucumbers, Long English 
cucumbers are packed in wooden boxes which contain one dozen cucumbers. 


In the U.S.A., cucumber sizes are specified in the grading 
regulations and the grades’ are "U5, Fancy", "Us5. Noy 1 Ura, Noe 1 
Larget!; "U5. No. ] Small’! and “Ujs, No. 82", SiherUso, Now legrade 
specifies a maximum diameter and a minimum length (6 inches); No. 1 
Small specifies an allowable range of diameters, with no length 
specification; No. 1 Large specifies minimum diameter and length, but 
no maximum diameter or length. U.S. cucumbers may be purchased to a 
more precise size specification than is given in the grade regulations 
by specifying the required length. 


Mexican tomatoes intended for export are shipped from the 
growing areas to Nogales, Mexico, which is across the river from 
Nogales, Arizona, The tomatoes are graded and packed on the Mexican 
side of the border in large, specially designed facilities built for 
this purpose. Produce which is intended for the U.S.A. and some which 
is intended for Canada is graded and packed according to U.S. specifi- 
cations, However, a considerable proportion of the tomatoes that are 
on order from Canadian dealers is graded and packed to Canadian 
standards. As a result both of the major sources of supply of Canadian 
cucumbers and tomatoes grade and pack their produce either according to 
U,S, or Canadian specifications. 


Although the size of tomatoes has a significant effect on 
their price, for cucumbers size appears to be relatively unimportant 
in this respect. For example, from April to June of 1967, the Toronto 
price of Ontario, No. 1 Kings was about 15 cents a pound compared with 
14.7 cents a pound for No. 1 Queens, in the same period, This appears 
to be the general situation in other markets as well. 


Color distinctions for tomatoes, as between varieties which 
are red and those which are pink when mature, may have a significant 
effect on the prices paid. The Montreal market generally prefers a 
pink tomato, while other Canadian markets prefer the reds. In Montreal 
pink tomatoes command a substantial price premium over red tomatoes of 
comparable grade and size. Red greenhouse tomatoes from Ontario are 
usually packed in ten pound cartons, pinks, as in Ohio, the principal 
competition, in eight pound cartons. 


Most imported field-grown tomatoes are of red varieties, 
including those sold on the Montreal market, However, imported green- 
house tomatoes, of which a considerable number reach Montreal from the 
Cleveland, Ohio, area, are usually of the pink varieties and are sold 
there at higher prices than are Ontario pinks. 
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Packages 


The packages in which greenhouse and imported tomatoes are 
packed differ according to their origin, and because of other factors. 
As noted earlier, most Ontario greenhouse tomatoes are sold in eight 
or ten pound cartons, depending on color; greenhouse cucumbers, except 
for those from British Columbia, are packed in cartons designed to 
hold 24 of the fruit of a particular size. The size of pack can have 
an effect on the unit price of the produce. 


Most field tomatoes imported from the United States or 
Mexico enter Canada in 40-pound containers, if the tomatoes are 
"mature-green", "Vine-ripe™ tomatoes are commonly packed in 20—pound 
containers, if from Florida and in 30-pound containers, if from Mexico. 
Vine ripes are not sufficiently firm to withstand the pressure in 40- 
pound containers. 


Cleveland-area greenhouse tomatoes are almost invariably 
shipped to Canada in 8-pound cartons. 


The familiar 1l4-ounce "tube" of tomatoes is usually packed 
by Canadian wholesalers or retailers from imported tomatoes purchased 
in larger containers, although in some areas, the Atlantic Provinces 
in particular, tomatoes are sometimes imported already packaged in the 
l4-ounce tubes. Canadian greenhouse tomatoes are not sold in these 
tube packages. 


Cucumbers are usually imported into Canada in bushel hampers 
or baskets which contain about 48 to 50 pounds of cucumbers, or in 
cartons of 24 cucumbers; the former account for most of the volume of 
imports. 


Analysis of Cucumber Prices 


Over the course of the past ten years the returns to pro- 
ducers from their sales of greenhouse cucumbers have been fairly 
stable. Some reduction in returns per pound occurred in the early 
sixties, but more recently returns have recovered to earlier levels. 
As the principal producing province, Ontario has most influence in 
determining the general pattern of Canadian prices. 


Table 45 


Average Returns to Growers for Greenhouse Cucumbers, 
by Principal Provinces, Selected Years, 


1956 to 1966 
1956 1958 1960 1962 1964, 1965 1966 


- cents per pound - 


Nova Scotia RS 1h 13 eke 1) 15 LY 
Ontario he LS ae) LE Le lige ate: 
Alberta 16 23 19 19 1h 16 16 
BPeetisn Columbia. 17 iy a oy, Pall 23 ean 

Canada Aus aly ae de 13 13 Lk 


Source: Derived from D.B,S5., Cat. No. 22-202 
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From an examination of wholesale prices of cucumbers, it 
appears that they have followed the pattern of producer prices from 
1963 to 1968. At Toronto, average prices for Ontario No. 1 Queens in 
the three months (April to June, inclusive) when Ontario greenhouse 
cucumbers are on the market in greatest quantity has increased in 
recent year, as follows: 


Per carbon aes Per Pouna‘®) 
1963 oes ieee) 
1964 PSS, Lee 
1965 2.63 iA 
1966 Atel. eS, 
1967 Zt ue G 
1968 2.28 TAG 


(a) Converted at 10 Poundss per .dezen 


At the public hearing the Chairman of the Ontario Marketing 
Board said that Ontario cucumbers were sold in all regions of Canada. 
This is reflected in price quotations published by the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; in recent years prices for Ontario Greenhouse 
cucumbers have been quoted for markets from Halifax to Vancouver. As 
a result of wide distribution, Ontario cucumbers come into competition 
with greenhouse cucumbers produced locally in other provinces, partic- 
ularly Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia. The available evi- 
dence suggests that in the principal markets of the other producing 
provinces, Ontario cucumbers often tend to set a ceiling price for 
local produce. 


In 1966 price quotations were reported at Halifax for both 
Ontario Queens and Ontario Kings in every week from the beginning of 
May until the end of July; throughout this period the prices quoted 
for the Ontario cucumbers were identical with those for Nova Scotia 
cucumbers of the same size; movements from Ontario into that market 
often are small. Similarly, at Edmonton, from April to early August 
of 1967 Alberta and Ontario Queens and Kings were quoted at identical 
prices for each size. Comparable price series are not available for 
the Vancouver market, because shipments to British Columbia are 
irregular and the nature of the British Columbia pack is different. 


As the nearest major market to the Leamington growing area, 
which produces about 80 per cent of Canada's greenhouse cucumbers, 
Toronto tends to have the lowest wholesale prices for cucumbers of any 
major centre during the three-month period when the bulk of the Ontario 
greenhouse crop is being marketed. As table 46 indicates, prices tend 
to move upward as the distance from Toronto increases. The details of 
transportation rates and differences in transportation costs are dis- 
cussed more fully in a section on transportation. 
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Table 46 


Average Ue ek aay Prices for No, 1 Queen Cucumbers, 
a 


Selected Centres , March to June, 1965, 1966 and 1967 


Halirax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton 
= (dollars perkcarvon of 2), No, 1, Queens = 


1965 
Maren Bae 3,88 esa 1. 84,62 5.71 
April 1.62 3.38 2.87 393d) i, 80 
May L.27 2.83 Pein 3,60(b) 4.25 
ee 3, 80 $ 2.59 ees 1.81 
1966 

March 5.70 ein eal 5 .25(b) 6.38 
April 1,60 3.78 Be ‘hte Cee 
May 3108 2.88 Pape) 3.48 Hee? 
June 1,.02 3.57 3.38 iio 1.92 
1967 

ieeen 5 6 1.07 3.77 eel 5,50(e) 
free oo) 3.37 3.07 3.426) 1,69 
May 3,80 2.63 On 56 Sree! Lt eo 
see 3.88 SMe 3.13 3.73 166 


(a) Except as noted otherwise, at Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg prices 
are 1 or Unvario cucumbers: at Halifax prices are for Nova Scotig 
cucumbers; at Edmonton prices are for Alberta cucumbers 

(b) Prince size 

(c) Florida 24's 


Source: Derived from Canada Dept. of Agriculture data 


However, although prices increase regularly as the distance 
from Toronto (or Leamington) becomes greater, the increase in prices 
generally bears little relationship to the difference in cost of 
transportation. For example, in 1967 the cost of freight from Leaming- 
Pon to Halifax. by tmuck, was 59 cents more per carton than, to: leronvo, 
but prices of Nova Scotia greenhouse cucumbers were 87 cents more per 
carton in April and $1.24 more in May, than in Toronto; the 1967 cost 
of freight from Leamington to Edmonton, by truck, was only 49 cents 
more per carton than to Toronto, but Ontario Queens were being sold in 
Edmonton at prices which ranged from $1.23 to $1.99 more per carton 
than in Toronto during the spring season, A similar situation existed 
in respect of other markets. 


These differences are shown in table 48 together with the 
corresponding truck freight rate differences in 1967. 


It is evident from table 47 that wholesale prices generally 
are much higher in the selected centres than in Toronto by much more 
than the additional cost of transportation to these centres. Whatever 
the reasons for these differences, it is apparent that Ontario green- 
house cucumbers can be sold in Prairie markets and in Montreal at 


Th 


significantly higher prices than in Toronto after taking into account 
differences in freight costs. It is also probable that, if available, 
larger quantities of Ontario cucumbers could be sold in these markets 
than at present even without reducing prices right down to a Toronto 
plus freight basis. 


Table 47 


Margins Between Average Wholesale Prices in Toronto and 
Selected Market Centres, No, 1 Queen Cucumbers, 


By Month, March to June, 1965-67 Pew 


Halifax Montreal Winnipeg Edmonton 
- dollars per carton of 24 No, 1 Queens - 


1965 

March Wy: =A) .73(b) 1.60 
April ay) foul 1. 06¢o Lee 
May L.83 7 a6 asi 
June lige = »7LMb 2 
1966 

March 1.19 -.17 ane L487 
April 1.54 O 1.35(b) Pa 
May rou Ata 1.0! Lee 
June solh 19 Rise JR ey 
1967 

March 1.90 30 59") 1.73¢) 
April 87 30 ,35(b) 1.62 
May bean ae) ae IRE) 
June Ries) 5 5le. .60 ye 23 

Difference in Freight Cost, Leamington to anes 
Centre Minus Leamington to Toronto(a 
- dollars per carton of 24 (20 pounds) ~ 
1968 Spring soo Aan) AB) AY 


(a) By truck 


(b) Based on Prince size 
(c) Based on Florida 24's 


Source: Derived from table 46 and rates supplied by trucking companies 


The principal source of imported cucumbers in April and May 
is Florida; other southern states such as South Carolina and North 
Carolina become more important sources of supply in June. Costs of 
transportation, by rail or truck, are lower from these areas to 
Toronto than to any other major Canadian market centre and, as a 
result, prices of imported cucumbers tend to be generally lower in 
Toronto and higher in cities east and west of Toronto. However, 
although the rates are higher to Montreal the differences, relative to 
Toronto, in several instances amount to less than five cents for a 20 
pound carton, and therefore are not significant on a price per pound 
basis. 
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Because domestic greenhouse cucumbers supply such a large 
part of the domestic demand (about 85 per cent), price quotations for 
imported cucumbers are not regularly available for Canadian markets. 
Therefore, the data in table 48 apply to the months of November and 
December of 1967 and January of 1968 even though in these months no 
Canadian field or greenhouse cucumbers are available. 


Table 48 


Wholesale Prices of Florida Cucumbers, Cartons of 2h, 


At Selected Centres, November 1967 to January 1968 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver 
-' doliars per carton of 24. — 


1967. Nov. 0.61. on 2.63 3.89 1. 83 
Dec. B09 2.16 2.76 B0Rs 1,.80(a) 
1968 Jan. . heed nee NOB 4.98 


Difference in Price, Selected Centre 
Minus Toronto 
- dollars per carton of 2h - 


1967 Nov. » 40 = wie 1.98 2.92 
Dec, 06 = te ees PPO) 
1968 Jan. ap = .26 me 64 


Difference in Freight Cost from Florida to Selected 
Centre Minus Florida to Toronto\b 
- dollars per carton of 24 (20 pounds - 


1968 Jan. U2 = 2 045 45 


(a) Florida 50 lb. basket converted to 20 lb. 
(b) Based on truck rates from Palmetto, Florida 


Source: Freight rates supplied by trucking companies; prices, Canada 
Dept. of Agriculture 


As was evident for the Canadian produce in table 48, prices 
of the imported produce in cities west of the Great Lakes are higher 
than in Toronto by an amount which usually bears little relationship 
to the differences in freight costs, 


The Ontario Greenhouse Marketing Board suggested that one of 
the benefits of the large volume of cucumber production by Ontario 
greenhouse growers was that prices to consumers in Canada were kept 
low when Ontario production was at a peak. In the words of a spokes-— 
man for the Marketing Board: 


"The Board feels without this cucumber industry the f.o.b. 
price would be as high or higher in the months of April, May, 
or June as they are in January, February and March ... it 
would seem here we have a case that because of Canadian 
production it actually puts a rein or a halt on the prices 
if we were left entirely to imports alone." (Vol. 1, p. 37) 
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The available statistical evidence does indicate that prices 
of imported cucumbers tend to be lower in April, May and June than in 
the first three months of the year. This is reflected in unit value 
of imports (table 49) which, while not specific as to grades or 
markets, do reach a peak in February and then decline, the largest 
declines being in May and June. Other evidence to this effect is 
provided by wholesale prices for particular grades of cucumbers at 
Canadian markets. 


Thus, the Marketing Board's observations regarding the price 
movements of imported cucumbers are correct but it is probable that 
the main determinant of the change is the growing volume of supply in 
the U.S.A. and the consequent decline in prices of cucumbers in U.S, 
markets. In the spring, when Canadian greenhouse cucumbers are being 
marketed, U.S. field grown cucumbers also are becoming available in 
increasing volume and a substantial decline regularly occurs in the 
price of cucumbers in the U.S.A. through the months of March, April, 
May and June (cf. table 50). In this period the production of green- 
house cucumbers in Canada is equivalent to about 15 per cent of the 
U.S. field crop and is not having any appreciable effect on U.S. 
prices. The decline in prices in the U.S.A. can be assumed to be the 
main determinant of the lower prices of cucumbers imported into Canada 
even though the Canadian greenhouse crop is supplying 85 per cent of 
Canada's market requirements through most of this period. 


Table 49 


Unit Value Per Pound of Cucumbers Imported Into Canada, 


January to June, 1961 to 1968 


Year Jan. Feb, Mar, Apr. May June 
~ cents - 

1961 yaw eee 1059 128 6.2 Oso 
1962 8.8 1033 Os. io 8.0 sw) 
1963 le Say wig: fgg eas) oye) 
1964, i 6) ney) 16.77 8.6 ad eh! 
1965 ek! 91 LOS fea) i) eros 
1966 Sheyh. 1209 10.4 ere en fee) 
1967 Loe NES eZ o59 peel 6.4 
1968 9.6 Liye 9 1230 ee HA) Sne 
Weighted 

Average 

1961-68 Le ah ee LO.é So. 6.0 BEY 


Source: Derived from D,B.S5., Trade of Canada, Imports 


An authoritative U.S. publication reports that only 12 per 
cent of the U.S. annual supply of cucumbers is produced in the first 
three months of the year compared with 34 per cent of the annual supply 
in the second quarter. While this report was released more than ten 
years ago its contents are still relevant. The report also includes 
these remarks: 
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"Florida, the largest producing state for fresh market, 
ships during two seasons of the year with heavy supplies in 
October, November and December, and dwindling shipments 
January - March. The second and largest Florida crop starts 
in April and hits its peak in May. The big May harvest in 
Florida overlaps with shipments from other southern states 
and California. Florida shipments dwindle to practically 
nothing in June, when North and South Carolina take over the 
fresh market." 

(Fruits and Vegetable Facts and Pointers: 
Cucumbers; United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association, Washington, D.C., p. 6) 


Prices of cucumbers in the U.S.A. follow a seasonal pattern 
in which they rise in January and February and then decline. This 
pattern reflects the seasonal volume of production in the U.S.A. 


Table 50 


Average Prices of Cucumbers at Florida Shipping Points, 


January to June, 1961-67 
(a) 


Year Late Fall Crop Hari opr neeurop 

Jan, Feb, Mar, HOrs May June 

= U.o. dollars per cwt, = 

1961 ree) 6) 920 5. OU L, (0 (geo 
1962 fees! 8,10 9.20 10560 8,20 6.20 
1963 eae “es Spel’, 6.20 2.92 Tks 
1964 boo 7D) bY 8.99 5.60 5. 30 5.60 
1965 8.20 10,40 Ise) oe 1,70 4.60 
1966 8.90 Lay, 20 ee 6.7/0 6,00 6.80 
1967 9.70 13 80 is) 5/ 26) §, 20 Mey (tO) 6.60 


(a) The two crops may overlap in March and April 


Source: | UgSe (Dept, sofAericulture, Statistical, Bulletin No. (425 


Prices of Canadian greenhouse cucumbers move seasonally from 
a high in March to a low in May and rise again in June. In March, 
April and May the pattern corresponds both to the seasonal change in 
Canadian production and to the seasonal change in U.S. prices. However 
in June, when supplies of imported cucumbers are declining, prices rise 
again even though Canadian production in June is probably larger than 
in May. 


During the period when domestic greenhouse cucumbers are 
available Canadian production supplies about 85 per cent of the demand. 
However, as earlier discussions indicated, imports are of importance 
in many regions to supplement supplies of domestic cucumbers; Quebec 
ds .One Of thesmajor importing provinces. 
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In table 51, prices of Ontario greenhouse cucumbers are 
compared with those of field cucumbers imported from Florida. It is 
important to note that the prices per pound for the Florida cucumbers 
were derived from imports in bushel containers. Cucumbers of the same 
grade and size would be more expensive per pound if purchased in a 
carton of 24, the typical Canadian pack, than if purchased in a 50- 
pound bushel crate. As a result, small differences in price per pound 
between domestic and imported cucumbers are not significant. 


Tabier si 


Wholesale Prices of Ontario Greenhouse and of Florida 


Field Cucumbers, Montreal, March to June, 1965-67 


Ontario Florida Margin, 
NO yal Queens (a) Selects(b) Ont). Minves Fis 
- cents per pound - 
1965 March Lek LS) ik eS. 
April 16.9 13.9 3.0 
May Je 12 tS 
June - cs = 
1966 March Bie 2087 ite. 
April 18.9 od 0 6.9 
May Lit ee eee 
June ae he sk eo 
1967 March 20.4 - - 
April 16.9 eso 4,0 
May tks ya?) 1235 ery. 
June Les ae 4.6 


(a) Cartons of 2h 


(b) Bushel baskets or crates 


Source: Derived from data of the Canada Dept. of Agriculture 


Table 51 shows that Canadian greenhouse cucumbers generally 
command a premium over the imported product. However, it is evident 
from the table that the premium is relatively small and variable. 
Commenting on the margin which greenhouse cucumbers enjoy over imported 
field cucumbers, the spokesman for the Ontario Marketing Board said, 
"Tt widens when the pressure of imports is less, and it narrows when 
the pressure is heavy". (Volu 2... 184) 
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Analysis of Tomato Prices 


As in the case of cucumbers, average returns received by 
growers of greenhouse tomatoes in Canada did not change to any appre- 
ciable extent in the ten years between 1956 and 1966. The stability 
of the national averages reflects the steadiness of prices in Ontario, 
the province of largest production. Of course, these averages do not 
show the changes in price during the season nor the variations from 
day to day and week to week. However, although such short term changes 
will affect the returns to growers, the seasonal averages reflect the 
returns to growers for a particular crop and show the probable differ- 
ences from year to year. 


Returns to growers are tabulated in table 52; only provinces 
with significant quantities of production are included in the table; 
these returns are for the spring and fall crops combined. 


Table 52 


Average Returns to Growers for Greenhouse Tomatoes, 


by Province, Selected Years, 1956 to 1966 
1956 1958 1960 1962 1964 1965 1966 


- cents per pound ~ 


Nova ‘Scotia 3h 33 30 30 29 29 28 
Ontario a3 au 2h 22 22 22 22 
Alberta 29 ee. PM, 26 26 Py) 26 
Pritish Columbia.» 21 20 19 22 25 26 Pe 

Canada Pat 22 22 Pe) 23 25 Ke 


Source: Derived from D.B.5, Cat, No, 22-202 


Some indication of the difference in prices for spring and 
fall tomatoes is given in table 53. These data are weighted average 
returns to growers in Essex County, at the point of shipment. The 
average returns in tables 52 and 53 are understood to include packing 
and marketing charges which, as noted earlier, amounted to about 5 
cents a pound in Ontario in 1968. 


Table 53 


Average Returns to Growers for Greenhouse Tomatoes, 


Essex) County. 1 to 1968 


Year Spring Crop Pal iecrop 
= cents per pound - 
1959 S00 1s x2 
1960 SI Fl LY e3 
1961 25.06 a eae 
1962 25.3 19.6 
1963 poe LS. 7 
1964 2h Loy 
1965 2353 Ar 
1966 23.0 19,0 
1967 28.9 19.0 


1968 (Prelim. ) 33.2 


Source: Essex County Associated Growers 
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Wholesale prices for greenhouse tomatoes have fluctuated 
from year to year, but have exhibited no marked trend in recent years. 
At Toronto, average prices of spring greenhouse tomatoes (No, 1 
medium), wholesale to retail, have ranged between 27 and 32 cents in 
the 1963 to 1968 period. Over the same years, wholesale prices for 
the fall crop have ranged between 18 and 27 cents, for the same grade 
at the same location. 


Table 5h 


Average Wholesale Prices, Ontario No. 1 Medium, Red, 
Greenhouse Tomatoes, at Toronto, Spring and Fall Seasons, 


1963-68 


April to June Oct, to UVec; 
- cents per pound - 


1963 28 20 
1964 30 Zo 
1965 32 27 
1966 sel 19 
LOG". ay 18 
1968 oy ose 
Average 

1963-68 30 Pup 


Source: Derived from data of Canada Dept. of Agriculture 


As noted in the earlier section of the report dealing with 
regional consumption, imports account for most of the consumption of 
tomatoes in all provinces. Even Ontario depends upon imports for about 
three-quarters of its supplies in the spring and fall, and British 
Columbia, for two-thirds of its spring requirements and for more than 
85 per cent of its fall requirements. The only really substantial 
interprovincial movement of greenhouse tomatoes is from Ontario to 
Quebec. 


As a result of the importance of imports, Ontario greenhouse 
tomatoes cannot be expected to affect the pattern of prices of tomatoes 
in other regions to the same extent as Ontario greenhouse cucumbers 
affect cucumber prices. To the extent that prices of domestic green- 
house and imported field tomatoes are related, the imports are far more 
likely to establish the pattern of price movements because they account 
for such a very large proportion of the total supplies. However, 
although prices of Ontario greenhouse tomatoes are less likely to 
affect prices of tomatoes in other regions, and, in particular, the 
price of greenhouse tomatoes grown in other parts of Canada, the rela- 
tively large supply available in Ontario has resulted in generally 
lower prices for greenhouse tomatoes in that province than elsewhere 
in Canada. This is evident from table 55. Only a few centres are 
shown in the table because prices for greenhouse tomatoes are not 
quoted regularly in other markets. 


eh 
Table 55 


Average Wholesale Prices of Greenhouse Tomatoes ‘2, 


Selected Centres, April to June, 1965-68 


Hela Montreal Toronto Vancouver 
—— cents per-pound; No, 1 medium, red = 


Lo 

April 50 39 39 = 
May i) BD Dil 56 
June 38 Be 30 AT 
1966 

April = 36 36 5k 
May 3h 29 oy 48 
June Al 2 32 33 
1967 

April 15 36 oT 60 
May 12 oa 26 51 
June 12 31 28 1,0 
1968 

April 60 1,0 13 58 
May pal - 35 5h 
June 43 - 30 3h 


(a) Quotations at Montreal and Toronto are for Ontario tomatoes, at 
Halifax for Nova Scotia tomateds, and wat Vancouver for B.C. 
tomatoes 


Source: Derived from Canada Dept. of Agriculture data 


The relatively high prices in Vancouver and Halifax, in 
April, would apply to very small quantities because crops in these 
provinces reach maturity later than in Ontario. Jn Ontario, the laid- 
down cost of imported greenhouse tomatoes, to the extent they are 
offered in the market, would set a ceiling on prices of the Ontario 
product. On the Montreal market, greenhouse tomatoes from Ohio, 
principally pink varieties, command a premium over Ontario greenhouse 
tomatoes and this, of course, would affect the price of the Ontario 
product. Elsewhere, the price of whatever Canadian greenhouse 
tomatoes are offered is affected essentially only by the imported 
field tomatoes, over which the domestic greenhouse product commands 
a substantial premium, 


As shown in table 56, prices of domestic greenhouse tomatoes 


in the fall follow a similar regional pattern as in the spring and for 
similar reasons. Prices are lowest in the Ontario markets and highest 


in Nova Scotia. 
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Table 56 


Average Wholesale Prices of Greenhouse Tomatoes, 


Selected Centres, October to December, 1965-67 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Vancouver 
- cents per pound, No. 1 medium, red - 


1965 

Cet S/ 5.e 25 2h 
Nov. 33 29 26 30 
Dec. Ah 30 ee 38 
1966 

Dou, a2 19 AS 22 
Nov. 3h 28 20 28 
Dec. 35 30 26 - 
1967 

Ou: = - 18 ~ 
Nov. bi = 19 5 
Dec. a7 ~ aL - 


Source: Derived from Canada Department of Agriculture data 


Prices of imported tomatoes are available in a number of 
forms. The U.S. average prices, f.o.b. points of shipment, are shown 
in Appendix (1), the unit value of imports in table 57, and the 
wholesale prices of the imported products in Montreal and Toronto in 
table 58 (and in more detail in Appendix (1)). While the unit values 
of imports do not permit accurate price comparisons, they do illustrate 
two points. First, imported tomatoes seldom have had a unit value at 
point of shipment higher than twelve cents a pound in the spring and 
fall months in recent years. Second, although there has been no clear 
upward or downward trend in the price of tomatoes in the U.S.A. (see 
price series Appendix (1)), the unit values of imports are somewhat 
higher than in earlier years; this might reflect, at least in part, an 
increase in the proportion of vine ripes in the total. 


During the spring season, the principal imports are vine 
ripe tomatoes from Mexico and tomatoes from Florida, most of which 
are mature greens. In October and November, the principal imports 
are of California mature greens; in late November and December most 
imports are of Florida mature greens. 
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Table 57 


Unit Value of Imports of Fresh Tomatoes, by Month, 1961 to 1967 


Weighted 
Average, 
Be oe 19695 L9G) o L965 1966 —S19b yes 19618-1947 
- cents per pound - 

Months 
Jan, Dae (his ete, 3 spel Bo aD 8.5 
Feb, one: bai) 2050 ae deo (1052 B.9 8.4 
Mar. 6.0 Oue ee Oe * O29 8,3 Se 6.3 
Aor, Ore Do Poe gd ee LO Pe e.6 
May 63 vires: 8.4 OEG Pelee ey 9.8 9.1 
June a2 8.8 i ee el Oeae 10,5, ete Gal 
July oe eee eto ML) 11 ee 12 Oy 1a 0 20 
Aug. 126 fares eo 8.3 Sop Oe 9,3 
Sept. 622 vee, eed 536 er 6.8 Cee 6.2 
Oct. 632 Dao) ory Dae (ee ae tod 6.4 
Nov. S33 Seo oA 7,28 Tah Gat (es iF 
Dec, (eo elie, Oe ea ee 1S Oe Sy 8.9 106 


Source: Derived from D.B.S5., Trade of Canada, Imports 


The wholesale prices of the imported products are given in 
table 58 for Montreal and Toronto; large quantities of all kinds of 
tomatoes are sold on these markets and whatever competition exists is 
likely to be well represented by comparisons in these two cities. 


Prices of domestic greenhouse tomatoes command a substan- 
tial premium over prices of imported field tomatoes, The premiums 
are larger in Montreal than in Toronto; they are larger in the spring 
than in the fall and they are larger relative to mature greens than 
vine ripes. The premiums are also very substantial compared with 
the wholesale price of the imported tomatoes; in Montreal, in the 
spring, for example, the premium is at times as much as 100 per cent, 
or more, of the wholesale price of the imported tomatoes. In addition 
to this margin at wholesale, the domestic growers benefit from the 
lower net transportation cost to the Montreal and Toronto markets and 
the duty on the imported product. The premiums in the wholesale 
prices are set out in table 59 in terms of the comparison of the 
Ontario greenhouse product with imported vine ripes and mature greens, 
in the spring of the year, and with mature greens in the fall. 


8h 
Table 58 


Wholesale Prices at Toronto and Montreal for Imported 
Field Tomatoes of Specified Kinds, in Greenhouse 


Marketing Seasons, 1965-68 


Toronto Montreal 
Mexican Vine Ripes 2? . Mexican Vine eee’ 
April May ~ June April May June 

- cents per pound - 


1965 2h eal 2a PLES 2) 19 
1966 ey 18 18 Zh) 18 - 
1967 19 7 26 20 aby, Zi 
1968 S2 els 18 29 22 ais) 
Florida Mature Gasca Florida Mature preci. 
April May June April May June 
1965 20 20 didi 20 Li ats 
1966 1h Aen 16 16 15 Le 
1967 16 {oon = oy hig 
1968 30 25 22 18 16 UKs) 
California Mature Braco t) California Mature Reese) 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1965 16 Do. as 15 ae We ey 
1966 16 Pp oy 15 slo Oke 
1967 a meat eres koe pte gael samme ce 


(a) In 30-lb. cartons, sixe 6x7 

(po) ati O-lb, cartons, size. 0.7 

(c) Florida mature greens, in 40-pound cartons, size 6 x 73; prices for 
California tomatoes not quoted 


Source: Derived from Canada Department of Agriculture data 


In Montreal, an additional premium is paid for greenhouse 
pink varieties relative to greenhouse red tomatoes, and pinks from 
Ohio command a premium over pinks from Ontario. Dealers in Montreal 
informed the Board that individual growers in Ontario produce a pack 
which is equal to the best that is shipped from Ohio. However, they 
also said that the average pack of Ontario pink tomatoes is inferior 
to that from Ohio in respect of uniformity of size, maturity of the 
fruit and general appearance. 
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Table 59 


Premiums Paid at Wholesale for Ontario Greenhouse Red Tomatoes 
Relative to Principal Kinds of Imported Tomatoes, Toronto 


and Montreal, Spring and Fall Seasons, 1965-68 


Toronto Montreal 


April May June Apri May June 
- premium for Ont. greenhouse vs. vine ripe, cents per pound - 

1965 is 7 2 lay. 10 Le 
1966 19h 2 FF 16 ey .- 
1967 8 a 2 16 1h 10 
1968 1 10 i deb ; 

- premium for Ont. greenhouse vs. mature green, cents per pound - 
1965 us 1h 16 19 18 Lit 
1966 22 Bs 16 20 ay 18 
1967 ia 1k a oe Lal ADE: 
1968 Ls i2 8 ee = me 
Dek.. Nov, Dec, Os Nov. Dec, 

- premium for Ont. greenhouse vs. mature green, cents per pound - 
1965 , 4 aia eo 16S da 
1966 -1 -1 5 4 :) 10 
1967 D y. 2 Ae ae de 


Source: Derived from Canada Department of Agriculture data 


In the discussion of imports it was noted that, during the 
spring season, greenhouse tomatoes from Ohio outsell those from 
Ontario in the province of Quebec. These imports into Quebec from 
Ohio are currently more than three million pounds in the spring and 
nearly one million pounds in the fall of each year. Though they may 
be imported partly because they are considered to be superior to the 
Ontario product, it is probable that to some extent inadequate 
supplies of Ontario pinks are also an important factor in the impor- 
teaLon -ofpinke fromeOhro, 


Table 60 
Wholesale Prices of Ontario Red and Pink Greenhouse Tomatoes 


and Ohio Pink Greenhouse Tomatoes, at Montreal, 
Spring and Fall Seasons, Average, 1965-6 


Average Ontario Ohio Margin of Ohio Pink Over: 
1965-67 Red Pink Pink Ont, Red One ails 
- cents per pound ~ ~ cents per pound ~ 
April 37 Lt? Be 15 5 
May 22 ap ip) LG 10 
June 33 38 15 12 fe 
Ooi. 2h oe) 36 ine 4 
Nov. 28 2p ey an 6 
Dec, 30 36 2 1s 6 


Source: Derived from Canada Dept. of Agriculture data 
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As table 60 indicates, the premium for Ohio pinks over 
Ontario pinks is generally around five to seven cents a pound; in 
comparison with Ontario reds, the average premium has been from 12 
to 15 cents a pound in the spring and from 11 to 12 cents a pound in 
the fall. 


In the spring of 1967, Essex County produced 7.5 million 
pounds of tomatoes. For Essex growers to displace the substantial 
volume of Ohio pink tomatoes in the Quebec market would require an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent in spring production, At the current 
price differentials between Ontario reds and pinks, and allowing no 
additional premium such as is now enjoyed by Ohio pinks, the addi- 
tional pink tomatoes would command prices 5 to 10 cents a pound 
higher than is now received for Ontario red tomatoes in the Montreal 
market, 


Prices at Retail 


It is evident from the foregoing discussion of costs, 
yields, returns to growers, marketing charges and transportation 
costs that the relationship between the return to the grower and the 
profitability of his operations can be followed through to the whole- 
sale price for his produce, though the relationships throughout are 
by no means constant, The relationship can be extended to the retail 
level, having regard to the customary markups in the retail trade. 
Thus it is possible to get some very approximate idea of the minimum 
prices which consumers can expect to pay for greenhouse tomatoes if 
the grower is to sustain a profitable operation under various condi- 
tions. 


It is also evident that to follow this relationship forward 
or backward is fraught with many uncertainties. No two situations are 
precisely the same and any illustration is likely to be unrepresenta- 
tive of conditions at a particular time. Nevertheless, having in mind 
the many qualifications, an illustrative example of the price and cost 
relationships is useful. 


In table 10 and the contingent narrative it was established 
that, under the cost and yield conditions hypothesized, a return to 
the grower of 17 cents a pound for spring tomatoes grown under glass 
would represent a "break-even" price in which the grower received pay- 
ment for his labour and a return on investment but nothing additional 
by way of return for managerial or entrepreneurial services. Under 
plastic this "break-even" return was calculated to be 13.5 cents a 
pound. 


Added to this net return of 17 cents a pound would be 
approximately 5 cents a pound packing and marketing charges and about 
one cent a pound transportation cost if the product was moved from 
Leamington to a wholesaler in Toronto. Thus, the laid-down cost to a 
wholesaler in Toronto would be 23 cents a pound. If the wholesale 
markup were 11 per cent on this landed cost, or about 2.5 cents a 
pound, the wholesale price would then become 25.5 cents a pound. If 
the retail markup were 40 per cent, it would add about 10.2 cents a 
pound, The consumer in Toronto could thus expect to pay approximately 
36 cents a pound for Leamington greenhouse tomatoes, under these 
postulated conditions. Consumers buying in more distant markets will 
generally pay substantially more. 
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The price and cost progression, of the above example, may be 
summarized as follows: 


cents per pound 


"Break-even" return to grower ale 
Packing and marketing charges 5 
Transportation to Toronto 1 
Landed cost, Toronto 2300 
Wholesale markup (11%) 25 


e 


Oe 


Wholesale price AOD 
Retail markup (40%) 10.2 
Retail price oat 


Thus, under the assumed conditions, a retail price in 
Toronto of about 36 cents a pound for spring tomatoes would be neces- 
sary to enable a grower in Leamington to cover his costs, including 
some personal return. 


Retail prices are difficult to compile systematically and 
show greater variation than at other levels of trading. However, it 
is apparent from available data that retail prices of greenhouse 
tomatoes are frequently well in excess of the 36 cents a pound cited 
above; even wholesale prices at times exceed that figure. As noted 
above, wholesale prices in April, May and June in the Montreal and 
Toronto markets generally are in excess of 30 cents a pound, although 
in 1967 in Toronto, the wholesale price throughout that season, for 
No, 1 Medium, greenhouse red tomatoes averaged about 27 cents a pound. 
In Montreal, where Leamington pink tomatoes compete with those from 
Ohio, the wholesale price for the Ohio pinks averaged between 35 and 
45 cents a pound in the spring of 1967. Prices in the spring of 1968 
were generally much higher than in 1967. For example, in Toronto, 
wholesale prices of greenhouse tomatoes, No. 1 Medium, in 10 pound 
cartons, averaged from 30 to 43 cents a pound in the months of April, 
May and June, and, in Montreal, for No. 1 Large, from 37 to 46 cents 
a pound, 


The circumstances at the consumer level are particularly 
complicated. Not only are prices different, sometimes substantially, 
from one store to another, and from day to day, but prices differ 
appreciably from one kind of tomato to another. Consumers in the same 
market area on the same day may be paying substantially different 
prices for tomatoes which are often distinctive in quality only as it 
is gauged by personal preferences. There may be many local and trans- 
itory reasons for these price differences, but between greenhouse and 
field tomatoes the basic factor which invariably establishes a sub- 
stantial difference in price is essentially personal preference, So 
substantial is that price differential, as a rule, that the dealers 
and the consumers who came before the Board were agreed that the 
products were differentiated to such an extent that they were, in 
effect, serving two different markets, or two different groups of 
consumers, 


In the spring, imported field grown tomatoes might be avail- 
able in stores at prices ranging from 20 to 30 cents a pound and be in 
substantial demand; at the same time the same stores might be selling 
domestic greenhouse tomatoes, and possibly imported greenhouse tomatoes, 
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at twice these prices, or even higher. The quantities of greenhouse 
tomatoes sold at these prices are generally much smaller than of the 
imported produce but are, nevertheless, substantial. The consensus 
among dealers and consumers was that greenhouse tomatoes were, for the 
most part, much more in the nature of a luxury product. Thus, the 
substantial price differential at retail, while not of constant magni- 
tude, is great enough to separate greenhouse tomatoes from direct 
association, in price, with the imported field grown product. 


The Transportation Factor 


In the earlier discussion on prices, reference was made to 
transportation costs as having an important bearing on tomato and 
cucumber prices, and particularly in comparisons of prices in one 
locality and another. Table 61 shows representative trucking rates 
for tomatoes from a number of shipping points to the main consuming 
centres in Canada. Rates for cucumbers, by truck, are generally 
somewhat lower per hundredweight largely because a greater weight of 
cucumbers can be packed into a truck. For rail transportation, when 
rates are quoted on a weight basis, the rates for tomatoes and 
cucumbers are generally the same; however, when a carload rate is 
being applied or when a car is rented the cost per pound will tend to 
be lower for cucumbers than for tomatoes for the reason noted above, 


Ta bdecou 


Truck Freight Rates on Tomatoes from Leamington, Ontario, 
and from Specified U.S. Points, to Specified 


Destinations in Canada, September, 1968 


TOs 
Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver 

FROM: — . Canadian $ per cwt.). - 
Leamington 3.94 Ze2> hl) Shae S: 4.00 5.00 
Padmetto,.Fia, Me | Seek 2.8h L. 86 eeu, Det 
Nogales, Ariz. 6.19 bo5 neo 3.60 3.60 3.60 
Crow's Landing, 

CMR ee i208 Se DO 3590 3530 2.40 


Source: Data provided by various trucking companies 


The table indicates that Ontario greenhouse growers have a 
significant freight cost advantage over imports when supplying the 
principal consuming centres of Toronto and Montreal, as well as in 
shipments to Halifax; these differences are greater than the protec- 
tion accorded by the customs duties. On the other hand, the Leamington 
growers are on almost equal terms, in freight costs, with shippers in 
Arizona and California in supplying the Winnipeg market. Shippers in 
Arizona and California gain the freight cost advantage to Edmonton and 
Vancouver (except in respect of competition with growers in Medicine 
Hat and the Vancouver/Victoria region). 
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The above examples are based on trucking rates because 
almost all domestically grown greenhouse tomatoes and cucumbers reach 
the markets by truck, Jo the extent that products are imported by 
rail at lower freight costs, the truck rate comparisons will over- 
state somewhat the advantage of the domestic grower. More detailed 
information on rates by truck and rail is given in Appendix (1). 
Rail transport continues to be very important in the shipment of 
imported products during the greenhouse season. Through the years, 
however, the trend has been for a greater proportion of the imports 
to be shipped by truck during the spring and fall greenhouse harvest 
seasons in Canada, as table 62 illustrates. 


Table 62 


Percentages of Imported and Domestic Tomatoes Unloaded 
at Twelve Canadian Cities by Rail and Truck 


in the Greenhouse Seasons, 1957 and 1967 


April to June October to December 

From Truck easels Truck Roads 
Shipping Points DL 85 15 100 O 
in Canada 1967 oo a oS) il 
Total Imports 1957 6 9h 9 pale 
1967 36 65 38 62 

Florida Dass ¢f 6 9k 6 orn 
1967 BO 70 5h h6 

California 1957 28 v2 ah 89 
1967 58 2 25 tke 

Mexico 1957 € Or/ 1 99 
1967 yl 69 58 2 


The increasing importance of trucking as a means of transpor- 
ting these products is not a reflection of lower rates of transport 
for truck than for rail. The choice of mode of transport is influenced 
by many considerations, an important one of which, for perishable 
commodities, is delivery time. Other differences include the amount 
of handling involved, and any charges there may be for this, smoothness 
of travel by one mode or the other, ease and regularity of pick-up and 
delivery and the type of product being shipped. By and large it can 
be said that rail transport is almost invariably slower than truck 
transport. On the other hand, rail transport has some advantages for 
hauling larger quantities, at lower unit cost, than can be carried by 
a single truck trailer; this advantage is particularly important when 
an additional two to four days in transit is not an important consider- 
ation, a situation which might frequently exist when mature green 
tomatoes are being shipped. 


On the other hand, vine ripe field tomatoes and greenhouse 
tomatoes must reach their destination as quickly as possible because 
they are almost ready for sale to consumers; they also must be exposed 
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to a minimum of jarring. Truck transport, therefore, is becoming 
the preferred method of shipment for vine ripes and, as table 62 
shows, almost all of the domestic greenhouse tomatoes are already 
being shipped by truck. 


Technological changes in recent years have been substantial 
in both modes of transport. These changes have been important in at 
least three respects: refrigeration and heating, size of loads and 
speed of delivery. 


The importance of temperature control is apparent in 
relation not only to the nature of the products but also the 
times of year and temperature variations encountered by products 
travelling, for example, in March or November, from California, 
Florida or Mexico to Montreal, Winnipeg or Edmonton, Refrigeration 
by means of ice has been largely superseded by powered units which are 
built into each car or trailer and which provide either refrigeration 
or heating, as necessary. These units permit precise control of 
temperatures within the vehicle regardless of outside temperatures; 
the temperature also can be adjusted to the condition of the load to 
retard or advance its ripening en route to ensure that the product 
will reach the market at the correct stage of maturity and to take 
advantage of changes in the market, 


The size of the individual transport unit has increased, 
both in rail and truck transport. According to the Board's informa- 
tion, the larger railroad cars are designed to carry as much as 
140,000 pounds of produce, although loads of tomatoes or cucumbers 
seldom exceed 60,000 pounds. Truck trailers, in turn, can now carry 
loads of 40,000 pounds or more. However, as noted earlier for 
conversions of carloads to pounds, substantially smaller quantities 
were regarded as typical for both rail and truck transport. Truck 
trailers hauled by tractors can travel non-stop, except for refueling, 
at the maximum legal speed for thousands of miles by using two drivers; 
such vehicles provide sleeping space for the drivers. 


Improvements in roads and in railway roadbeds in recent years 
have been an important factor in the opening of the Y.S. and Canadian 
markets to Mexican produce. At a conference in 1967\1/, it was 
reported that improvements in the roadbed and the dieselization of the 
rail system in Mexico had sharply reduced the time taken for produce 
to move the 700 miles from the Mexican growing area to the Nogales 
distribution point, For many years prior to the 1950's this trip took 
five to seven days; modernization in the 1950's cut the time to 40 
hours, and in 1965 a piggyback train had cut the time to 15 hours:, It 
was also noted that motor trucks now make the 700-mile trip in 18 hours. 
The piggyback service itself is an important development in getting the 
products to the market in an efficient manner. One railway flat-—-car 
usually carries two trailers, each with its own refrigeration unit. 


Highways, roadbeds and equipment, of course, have also been 
improved in Canada, making it easier for greenhouse vegetables to reach 
distant markets. One trucking firm told the Board that its trucks 
delivered cucumbers from Leamington to Vancouver in less than four days. 


(1) Proceedings of the International Conference on Handling Perishable 
Commodities, Purdue University, March 20-23, 1967 
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These developments in transportation have made possible the 
development of a market in Canada for vine ripe tomatoes from the 
southern United States and from Mexico. In contrast, as recently as 
1957, the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, of Washington, 
D.C,, U.S.A., in its Bulletin "Marketing Fresh Tomatoes", reported 
that, in the experience of ‘one authority, “it isnot practical to ship 
pink /vine ripe/ or ripe fruits to distant markets." (p. 46) 


The cost of transportation, moreover, may have some effect 
on the allocation of greenhouse space to either cucumbers or tomatoes. 
From information elsewhere in this report, it is apparent that a 
greenhouse grower, in general, can produce about two pounds of spring 
cucumbers at the same cost in the same space as he would produce one 
pound of tomatoes. Given this situation, a greenhouse operator would 
be indifferent as to which product he grew only in the event that he 
anticipated a return per pound of tomatoes about equal to the price of 
two pounds of cucumbers. If he expects his return per pound of spring 
tomatoes to be more than double that for cucumbers he could be expected 
to increase his tomato acreage; if he expects it to be less than double, 
he would tend to increase his acreage of cucumbers. The same ratio, 
however, does not apply to transportation costs. The cost of moving 
cucumbers and tomatoes by rail or truck is generally in terms of weight. 
In general, the cost of transporting a given weight of tomatoes will be 
roughly equal to that of transporting the same weight of cucumbers, and 
the cost of freight will thus be a smaller percentage of price of 
tomatoes than of cucumbers. This difference in transportation costs 
may not be significant in markets close to the growing area but the 
relatively higher transportation costs on cucumbers from distant, 
southern growing areas would tend to give the local growers additional 
protection on their cucumbers. 
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Tariff Considerations 


The Tariff Items and Their Application 


Cucumbers, other than for processing, are entered under 
Tariff Item 8712-1 and tomatoes for fresh use under item 8724-1. Both 
items are reproduced below, along with the general descriptive heading 
relevant to these items. 


arte 
Item Bek; PENA 
Vegetables, fresh, in their natural state, 
the weight of the packages to be 
included in the weight for duty: 
8712-1 Cucumbers e0sD hoa? aides etmper ppound.»Eree Qe cts. 
Onis Oa GC, 
In any 12 month period ending 31st 
March, the specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess of 22 weeks 
which may be divided into two separate 
periods, and the 10 per cent duty shall 
apply whenever the specific duty is not 
in effect. 
8724-1 TOMmat OCS «Were Wks eartes Jk) Geeks DOUnGm i ree Free 
or 14 cts. 
Gt Viv. Cc. 


The Free rate shall apply during 
the months of January, February and 
March 


During the remaining months in any 
12 month period ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 32 weeks, and the 10 
per cent duty shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is not in effect. 


In the administration of these two items the specific duties 
may be applied not only seasonally, as is indicated above, but, under 
the authority of Section 13 of the Customs Tariff Act, they may also 
be applied for different periods of time in different regions, 
pecuion (13s vas follows: 


'13, (1) The Minister may order that, in lieu of the 
ad valorem rate of duty or the free rate of duty, the 
specific duty provided for in tariff items 8701-1 to 8727-1 
incels,; 920l-1.to 9212=lsinclig, GAOu-L a9 s02=", and*9500-1 
shall apply to goods described in the order imported through 
ports in a region or part of Canada during such period or 
periods as may be fixed by the Minister. 


E: 


(2) If, before the coming into operation of an 
order under subsection (1), a person purchased goods for 
importation through a port in a region or part of Canada 
specified in the order, in the expectation in good faith 
that the ad valorem rate of duty or the free rate of duty 
would apply to the goods, and at the time of the coming 
into operation of the order the goods were in transit to 
the purchaser in Canada, the ad valorem rate of duty or 
the free rate of duty shall apply to the goods, notwith- 
standing the order," 


In the administration of the two tariff items, in conjunction 
with Section 13 of the Customs Tariff Act, the specific rates have been 
applied, when, in the view of the responsible authorities, a substan- 
tial volume of Canadian produce is available; the specific rates are 
removed when the volume of marketings declines below some treasonablet 
level. 


For purposes of application and removal of seasonal, specific 
duties, Canada is divided into three regions: the Atlantic Provinces 
(excluding Newfoundland in most years), Quebec and Ontario (actually 
ports of entry east of Port Arthur), and Western Canada (actually Port 
Arthur and ports of entry west thereof). In this part of the Report 
these regions will be referred to as the Atlantic Provinces, Central 
Canada and Western Canada, respectively. 


It should be noted that the specific rate offers more protec- 
tion than the ad valorem when the value of cucumbers is less than 22% 
cents per pound, and when the value of tomatoes is less than 15 cents 
per pound. 


Cucumbers 


As was noted in a previous section, domestic production 
provides 85 per cent or more of Canadian supplies of cucumbers in the 
spring season, Of course, this production is of greenhouse cucumbers 
and the specific duty is applied in each region as greenhouse output, 
in that region, becomes appreciable. In general, specific duties on 
cucumbers are applied early in April in the Atlantic and Central 
Provinces and, in recent years, in late June in Western Canada. 
Similarly, dates of removal of the specific duty, in each region, are 
determined by the circumstances in the producing regions, and also 
vary in different regions and years. However, although dates of 
application relate to the greenhouse crop, dates of removal are with 
respect to the field crop. Dates of application and removal of the 
specific duty on cucumbers, in each region, are shown in table 63% 
the specific duty is applicable only to imports from countries which 
do not benefit by the British Preferential Tariff. 


9h 
Table 63 


Tariff Item 8712-1, Cucumbers, N.O.P., Dates of Application 
and Removal of the Seasonal, M.F.N., Specific Duty, 


by Region, 1959-68 
Atlantic Paowitioe aay Central eee Ta) Western Canada(c) 


Year On Off On Ore On Off 
1959 April 15 Sept. 16 April 15 Sept. 16 May 21 Sept. 25 
1960 May 18 Sept. 16 April 26 Aug. 26 May 27 Ucb nes 
1961 May 27 Odieacs Marvel if (mepiur2 Apri 12 Sept.a38 
1962 May 30 Octemzi: April 3. Sept. 4 April 39 tesepigil 
1963 April 26 Sept. 27 April 2. Sept. 3 April 2. Sept. 3 
1964 April 3. Sept. 4 April 3. Sept. 4 April 3. Sept. 4 
1965 Aprile 2omséepty 3 MorhivGeiisept ie / June l2h. -wotrals 
1966 April 21 Sept. 22 April 13 Sept. 14 July 5 Oct. 7 
1967 April 13> Sept. 14 April 4 Sept. 5 June 30 Oct. 30 
1968 April 9 s5 Sept. lO April 17 Sept. 18 June 20° 7" Oct. 21 


(a) Excludes Newfoundland except in 1959 
(b) Actually entry ports east of Port Arthur, Ont. 
(c) Actually Port Arthur and entry ports west thereof 


Source: Department of National Revenue, Appraisers Bulletins 


In 1959, the period during which the specific duty could be 
applied was extended from 12 to 22 weeks, Since then, the specific 
duty has been applied for the full 22-week period, in almost all years, 
in the Atlantic and Central Provinces. In Western Canada the 22-week 
period was used from 1960 to 1964, inclusive, but periods of 16 and 13 
weeks were used in 1965 and 1966 respectively and 17 weeks, in 1967 
and 1968 


Thus, in general, the specific duty on cucumbers is applied 
in the Atlantic and Central Provinces around mid-April and is removed 
about mid-September, From mid-April until mid-July the specific duty 
protects the greenhouse crop and from mid-July until mid-September, 
the field crop. 


Tomatoes 


In sharp contrast to cucumbers, domestic production of 
tomatoes accounts for less than 20 per cent of Canadian consumption 
during the spring greenhouse season, The seasonal, specific duty on 
tomatoes is applied at about the time that the field-grown product is 
becoming available and therefore the effective dates of application 
are much later for tomatoes than for cucumbers. Dates of removal are 
also usually later for tomatoes. Dates of application and removal, by 
region, are shown in table 64. 


a 
Table 64 


Tariff Item 8724-1, Tomatoes, Dates of Application 
and Removal of Seasonal, M.F.N., Specific Duty, 


by Region, 1959-68 
(a) (b) 


Atlantic Provinces Central Canada Western Canada 


On Ofte On Off On OEt 
1959 - not applied - June 24 Dec, 7 June 13 Cec. 25 
1960 ite 24 Oct, VLE. June 25 Jan. 1/61 July 27 Oct. 28 
1961 - not applied - July 6 Jan. 1/62 May 30 Nov. 9 
1962 Aug. 4 OCt, eu Aug. 2 Dec. 12 Aug. 1 Dec. 5 
1963 Aug. 3 Oct. 19 - not applied - July Zu = Nov, 15 
1964 sepues) § UCU, LU pulveee *sOcu. 19 duly 22 = Ocv. 20 
1965 - not applied - dulvee2 Cop. 20 July 9 Oct 20 
1966 - not applied - Aug. 4 Oct. 28 Aug. 5 Oct. 13 
1967 Seve. o  Uct, 23 sulyere --Uct. 23 duly 20° Oct. 23 
1968 pepe .o §6veu. Lo duly 1s Blow.) 49 Aug. 9 Osta es 


(a) Excludes Newfoundland 
(b) Actually entry ports east of Port Arthur, Ont. 
(c) Actually Port Arthur and entry ports west thereof 


Source: Dept. of National Revenue, Appraisers Bulletins 


Dates of application and removal, and the periods during 
which the specific duty has been effective, have been far more variable, 
regionally and annually, for tomatoes than for cucumbers. . In some, 
occasional seasons, when field crops have been delayed by cool weather 
or other circumstances, the specific duty has not been applied at all, 
most often in the Atlantic Provinces. Moreover, although the maximum 
period during which the specific duty may be applied is 32 weeks for 
tomatoes compared with 22 weeks for cucumbers, the maximum period 
during which the specific duty has been applied was 27 weeks, in 1960, 
in Central Canada. Since 1963 the longest period that the specific 
duty has been in effect in Central Canada was 14 weeks in 1967, and in 
Western Canada, 16 weeks in 1963. In the Atlantic Provinces the 
specific duty was in effect for 11 weeks in 1963, and between 1963 and 
1967 was not applied at all in two years and was applied only for 
periods of 5 and 7 weeks in the other two years. 


It is important to note that although the period during which 
the specific duties may be applied may be split into two parts for 
cucumbers, this has been done only once, in 1960-61, for Central 
Canada. It is also important to note that for cucumbers the specific 
duty is used to protect both the greenhouse and field crops but for 
tomatoes it is used to protect mainly the field crop. 


The Tariff —— Cash Costs and Cash Benefits 


It is axiomatic that to the extent that the duties on 
cucumbers and tomatoes enhance the prices of these products, consumers 
pay more than they otherwise would. As the price per unit of cucumbers 
and tomatoes increases, consumption of these products can be expected 
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to decrease and, therefore, the application of duties will reduce the 
quantities which would otherwise be consumed, 


The benefit which producers of cucumbers and tomatoes derive 
from duties depends upon the extent to which the higher landed price 
of the imported products allows domestic production to replace imports 
or to be priced higher. Thus, the extent of benefit depends also on 
the degree to which the domestic products are directly competitive 
with the imports. 


Cucumbers 


For Canada as a whole, in the spring season, domestic produc-— 
tion of greenhouse cucumbers currently supplies more than 85 per cent 
of the Canadian demand. Imports, apparently all field-grown, are a 
significant but not a large part of the supply nationally, although 
they constitute more than half the consumption in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces and Quebec. These two regions, together, accounted for 70 per 
cent of Canadats imports in the greenhouse season in the five-year 
period, 1963-67. Imports of cucumbers, therefore, are principally 
supplying particular regional markets which are not the prime markets 
of domestic greenhouse production. 


Imported and domestic cucumbers appear to be in fairly direct 
competition with each other in terms of quality and consumer preference, 
although there is some evidence that the domestic product would ordin- 
arily be preferred by consumers because it is greenhouse-grown. In the 
main, therefore, Canadian production has to be priced to compete 
directly with the imported produce. It is reasonable to assume that 
the effect of the tariff on cucumbers is to increase the unit return to 
producers and the prices to Canadian consumers, and to reduce the demand 
for them, 


If duties on cucumbers were increased, the effect would be to 
raise prices to the Canadian consumers and unit returns to growers, and 
to reduce purchases of them. If prices of the Canadian product were 
raised by less than the increase in the duty, Canadian cucumbers would 
gain a competitive advantage over imported cucumbers and would displace 
some of the imports in the smaller market that would result from the 
higher prices. 


The cost to the Canadian consumers of the existing duty on 
cucumbers is, at least, the amount of duty collected. In addition, to 
the extent that the price of the domestic product reflects the duty, 
there is an additional cost to the consumer who purchases the domestic 
product. Moreover, Canadian consumption of cucumbers would presumably 
be less at the higher price, with whatever disadvantage this entails. 
In the calculations which follow, only the cash cost of the existing 
duty on cucumbers is assigned as a cost; the only benefit to producers 
is assumed to be the product of the amount of duty per unit of sales 
and the producers’ sales in Canada. This oversimplification of the 
economics of the situation almost certainly results in an underestima- 
tion of costs to consumers and probably an overestimation of benefits 
to producers. The other benefits, for example to the wholesale and 
retail trade and to tax revenues, are ignored in this account. 


oil 


The underestimation of costs to the final consumer arises 
in part because the duty becomes incorporated into the cost of the 
product at each level of distribution. The markup of about 11 per 
cent at the wholesale level and the markup, possibly of about 30 per 
cent at the retail level, would apply to the duty as they do to any 
other cost, Thus, the rasa duty of 2% cents per pound would 
become 23 cents after the wholesaler's markup and to the consumer it 
would be almost 3.25 cents after the retail markup. Of course, the 
markups benefit Canadian wholesale and retail dealers to the same 
extent as they are a cost to consumers of cucumbers, and the duty 
which is collected is part of the government's tax revenues. 


The overestimation of benefits arises out of the assumption 
that those engaged in buying and selling Canadian cucumbers operate in 
the market with such skill that at every instant of time the full 
benefits of the duties levied are obtained in every market situation, 
Because it is highly improbable that this circumstance prevails, it is 
almost certain that the full benefits of the duties per unit of 
domestic sales are obtained only part of the time and, to the extent 
that the benefits per unit fall short of the full amount attainable, 
Canadian producers benefit to a lesser extent than is shown in the 
calculations, 


Table 65 


Cash Costs and Benefits of the Duty on Fresh Cucumbers, 


by Region, March to June, 1962-67 
Cash Costs of Duty in Thousand Waar!) 


Atlantic Prairie British 
Provs, Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia Canada 
1962 15 85 Swehs 3D lk bOF 
1963 20 si 133 oy) oD 665 
1964 De 13 fan Do h9 696 
1965 ae, 13 428 ope 2h 650 
1966 3h 107 519 Ad oul toe. 
1967 ts) ae 516 Sif 2 pues 


Cash Benefits of Duty in Thousand Dollars \P? 


1962 ] 6 B3/ uae oF 391 
1963 6 8 L99 22 30 bie 
1964 a 6 535 13 L5 606 
1965 fis 2 527] 8 20 563 
1966 14 h Spy! S) 26 pein 
1967 1h 5 615 8 25 605 


(a) Costs are the product of the quantity or value sold (domestic plus 
imported) and the relevant rate of duty 
(bo) Benefits are the product of the quantity of domestic produce sold 


and the calculated rate of duty. 


Source: Derived from data of the D.B.S and Canada and B.C, Departments 
of Agriculture 
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The calculations indicate that for Canada as a whole the 
costs of the tariff to consumers of cucumbers exceed the benefits to 
the growers, but not by very large amounts. The excess of costs over 
benefits, 1962-67, varied from $87,000 in 1965 to $137,000 in 1966. 
The large proportion that domestic cucumbers constitute of total con- 
sumption, March to June, ensures that Canadian producers will obtain 
most of the benefits derived from the higher costs of cucumbers to 
wholesale dealers; the difference would be largely the duties paid on 
the relatively small quantities of cucumbers imported during the spring 
season, 


Regionally, however, the picture is quite different because 
costs are incurred according to the amount that is consumed while 
benefits accrue in relation to the amount that is produced. Ontario 
is by far the largest producer and consumer of cucumbers during the 
spring greenhouse season and, as a result, this province incurs the 
largest costs of and receives the largest benefits from the tariff on 
cucumbers. However, the benefits to Ontario generally exceed costs 
because the province produces more cucumbers than it consumes. 


The largest part of the cost of the tariff relative to 
benefits is borne by regions whose production is small compared to 
their consumption. In this sense, Quebec, with an insignificant pro- 
duction of greenhouse cucumbers, bears the largest part of the cost of 
the tariff; significant parts of the total cost are also borne by the 
Prairie and Atlantic Provinces, particularly in relation to their 
populations. Moreover, because of their distance from both domestic 
and foreign sources of supply, the combined effect of the costs of 
transportation and tariffs undoubtedly contributes to the relatively 
lower consumption per person in these regions than in others, during 
the greenhouse season, 


The estimated total cash cost of the duties on fresh cucumbers, 
during the spring season, in 1967 was about $712,000 and the cash bene- 
fits about $605,000. In 1967, there were approximately 160 greenhouse 
establishments in Canada which reported production of cucumbers. Thus, 
the average cash benefit would have been about $4,000 per establishment 
in that year. 


Tomatoes 


The foregoing discussion of cucumbers would also apply gener- 
ally to tomatoes. The tariff becomes incorporated in the costs at 
various levels of distribution and the enhanced costs result in some 
decrease in total consumption. The calculation of costs and benefits 
involve the same assumptions for tomatoes as for cucumbers, As for 
cucumbers, and for similar reasons, costs to consumers are almost 
certainly understated and benefits to producers overstated. 


However, whereas domestic cucumbers supply a very large 
proportion of the domestic consumption during the greenhouse season, 
domestic tomatoes are less than 20 per cent of the consumption during 
the spring and fall greenhouse seasons. This results in very high cash 
costs to the Canadian consumers relative to the monetary benefits 
attainable by producers. As table 66 indicates, the cost of the tariff 
to the Canadian consumers, during the spring and fall greenhouse seasons, 
is currently about $1.3 million annually; the maximum benefit obtainable 
by Canadian producers is approximately $0.2 million; the difference, 
once more, represents the tax revenue from the duty. 
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If this assistance to the producer were provided by direct 
payments to producers, Canadian consumers would be expected to save 
more than one million dollars annually on their purchases of tomatoes. 
Most of this one million dollars is now collected as duties on imports, 
Thus the effect of the tariff has more of an element of a tax on food 
than of protection for growers of greenhouse tomatoes. 


Table 66 


Cash Costs and Benefits of the Duty on Tomatoes, by Region, 


April to June and October to December, Combined, 1962-67 


Cash Costs of Duty in Thousand Dollars ‘2 


Atlanti¢e Prairie British 

Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia Canada 
1962 55 363 Byak 167 104 feo 
1963 DA 340 21,6 AW Te 98 2 
1964 60 61 ele tS) Us Lea yy 
1965 61 458 hid 218 137 1,290 
1966 fal 1,07 136 210 150 ieee 
1967 70 150 39k 206 AWS a (e, 


Cash Benefits of Duty in Thousand Dollars‘? 


1962 3 1 9h 2 23 126 
1963 be if 79 2 20 126 
1964 7 1 127 2 26 180 
1965 q ah 155 3 31 206 
1966 10 1 iy , oo 226 
1967 10 2 133 2 31 186 


(a) Costs are the product of the quantity or value sold (domestic plus 
imported) and the relevant rate of duty 

(b) Benefits are the product of the quantity of domestic produce sold 
and the calculated rate of duty 


Source: Derived from data of the D.B.S. and Canada and B,C. Departments 
of Agriculture 


As in the case of cucumbers, the costs and benefits of the 
tariff vary considerably from region to region, As table 66 indicates, 
Ontario producers receive between 60 and 80 per cent of the benefits, 
with British Columbia being the only other province whose producers 
receive significant benefits from the tariff on tomatoes. In contrast, 
while producers in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces receive negligible 
benefit from the tariff, consumers of tomatoes in these two regions 
appear to have incurred costs from the tariff of the order of $650,000 
annually in recent years. Even in Ontario, where producers benefit 
most from the tariff, the net cost to consumers (cost minus benefit) 
is currently about $260,000 annually. 
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One other important distinction between cucumbers and 
tomatoes should also be kept in mind. Imported and domestically pro- 
duced cucumbers are regarded in the market as very similar products 
and the domestic greenhouse product does not command a significant 
premium price. Hence, any increase in price of imported cucumbers, 
resulting from a.bigher duty,. could. be reflected sci veculy i rathe price 
of the domestic greenhouse product. Imported tomatoes, on the other 
hand, are principally field-grown, and the market place differentiates 
significantly between them and the domestic greenhouse product. It is 
not clear that an increase in duty would necessarily be reflected 
directly in any substitution of domestic greenhouse for imported field 
tomatoes or in any enhancement of the price of the domestic product 
even though some fairly standard price differential usually exists. 
One important consideration for the greenhouse grower is to maintain 
or increase the product differentiation which the consumers accept 
between the greenhouse product and the imported field tomatoes, 


Proposals and Representations 


The principal proposal for an increase in rates of duties on 
tomatoes and cucumbers was made by the Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable 
Producers' Marketing Board, Leamington, Ontario (OGMB). 


The Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers! Marketing Board, 
representing certain greenhouse vegetable growers in Ontario, requested 
that the specific duty for tomatoes be increased from 13 eee to 5 
cents per pound and be applicable in the months of April, May and June, 
for spring production, and October and November for fall production, 
and that on cucumbers the specific duty be increased from 27, cents per 
pound to 44 cents per pound and be applicable in the months of March, 
April,.llay and.dune,. (Vol. 1,, p. 15 y4l6) ) 


A number of organizations either supported the proposal of 
the OGMB, or made other proposals which would increase the protection 
accorded the growers. These organizations were: 


Ontario Farmers' Union, Local 374, Leamington, Ontario; 

Red Hat Cooperative Limited of Medicine Hat, Alberta; 

The Ontario Fruit and Vegetable Growers' Association, 
Torongo, Ontario: 

Greenhouse Growers, Nova Scotia; 

Maple Ridge Hothouse Growers' Association, Haney, B.C., and 

Vancouver Island Greenhouse Growers, Victoria, B.C. 


In one way or another, a number of parties expressed opposi- 
tion to the proposed increases in protection, These included: 


Consumer's Association of Canada, Toronto; 

Ottawa Consumers' Protest Association, Ottawa; 

Quebec Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Association, Montreal; 
Steinberg's Limited, Montreal, and 

The Government of Mexico. 


In addition the H.J. Heinz Company of Canada Ltd., Leamington, 
Ontario, wrote to the Board prior to the Heatome concerning tomatoes 
for processing (Vol. 3, p. 464). The company's interest, however, was 
not directly relevant to this Reference, and no further pepriesentatione 
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were made on the matter. The Board did receive a letter from the 
Ontario Vegetable Growers! Marketing Board, Hamilton, Ontario, 
ee opposition to the H.J, Heinz submission. (Vol. 1, p. 32A, 
B28), 


In total, therefore, of the twelve relevant submissions, 
seven favoured some increase in protection and five were opposed to it, 


(A) Growerst Submissions 


As noted, the main submission for the growers was that 
by the OGMB, Before dealing with that submission, the supporting 
representations are outlined. 


(1) The Ontario Farmers' Union, Local 374, Leamington, Ontario, 


in support of the case put forward by the Ontario Greenhouse 
Vegetable Producers't Marketing Board, in their letter to the 
Tariff Board stated: 


",.,.. we feel the Tariff Board should act favourably to 
Reference 140, 8712-1 and 8724-1 pertaining to green- 
house grown cucumbers and tomatoes and that the tariff 
on tomatoes should be increased from 13 cents to 5 

cents per pound and for cukes from 2% cents to LS cents 
per pound for the period requested by the greenhouse 
producers." (icles ne aaa 


(2) The Red Hat Cooperative Limited of Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
stated: 


"Having been informed a week ago by our Department 
of Agriculture of the hearing to be held on Monday, 
April 1st, we regret that we do not have the opportunity 
to collect data in support of the brief presented by the 
Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers Marketing Board. 
However, we have obtained a copy of this brief and agree 


in principle with the argument presented." 
(Vout Mlsesto,, 933.) 


(3) The Ontario Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Association, while 


supporting the greenhouse growers' proposal, stated in their 
telegram to the Tariff Board: 


"Reference Tariff hearing No. 140, Ontario Fruit 

and Vegetable Growers! Association support greenhouse 

growers brief on the specific condition that if increase 

in tariff is warranted such increase does not effect 

present tariff rate or structure on any other horticul— 

tural products," (Molwilson« Gis} 
(4) The Greenhouse Growers of Nova Scotia, supported the proposed 
increased tariffs on tomatoes and cucumbers, and, in a letter to 


the Tariff Board, stated: 
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"With regard to the Tariff Board Reference No. 140 
Greenhouse Vegetables, we find ourselves in the same 
position as the other greenhouse production areas. 


a [We/ endorse the brief of the Ontario Green- 
house Vegetable Producers! Marketing Board for an 
increase in the duty on tomatoes from 14 cents to 5 
cents per pound and on cucumbers from 27 cents to ks 


cents per pound for the period stated." 
(Vol. 1% pv 1032) 


(5) In a letter to the Tariff Board, Maple Ridge Hothouse 
Growers’ Association, Haney, British Columbia said: 


"Regarding Tariff Board Reference No. 140, Green- 
house Production of Tomatoes, Cucumbers and other 
Vegetables ..., we do agree in principle with a tele- 
gram sent to you by the Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable 
Production Marketing Board and dated February 20, 1968. 


"We would like to mention that most of 
our members are very interested in Dump Duties 
(also known by other names), the fast and 
efficient imposition of such duties at appro- 
priate times ...'." (Vols eau piepe7) 


(6) The Vancouver Island Greenhouse Growers agreed with the OGMB 
that the present rates of duties on imports of tomatoes and 
cucumbers in months other than January, February and March are 
too low and proposed a sliding scale of duties. Their proposal 
was explained in a letter signed by eighteen greenhouse operators 
in British Columbia, in part, as follows: 


"The tariffs set out in 8724-1 and 8712-1 are in 
our opinion out-dated, and too low in our present day 
marketing. We have no objection to January, February 
and March duty free tariff in tomatoes, but a 10% duty 
or 14¢ per pound on tomatoes and 10% or 2¢¢ per pound 
on cucumbers thereafter are certainly too low if growers 
down south are dumping their surplus to keep their own 
market from being flooded. American tourists have 
mentioned on numerous occasions their American tomatoes 
are cheaper to buy in Canada than in California where 
they are grown. 


"We feel a sliding scale of tariffs should be 
imposed on tomatoes and cucumbers in relation to our 
own market, 


"Example: If our present market is $5.00 per 20 
pound case, and tomatoes are being offered at a dumping 
price of $2.00 per 20 pound case, a 10% tariff only 
brings the price to $2.20 or at 14¢ per pound it would 
be $2.30. We feel this is unfair competition. 
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"We, the undersign submit that all imported 
tomatoes and cucumbers should be brought in at the 
same growers price on the current market. Example: 
If our present price of tomatoes is $5.00 per 20 
pound case, the tariff should be such as to put 
imported tomatoes and cucumbers on a fair competi- 
tive bases, 


"We must ask your Board's kind consideration 

to keep in mind that our cost of production in green- 
house products are much higher compared to American 
tomatoes and cucumbers as they are field grown. Our 
costs are increasing yearly. In the past two years 
we have had to add Canadian Pensions and unemployment 
contribution to our rising costs of maintenance, 
fertilizer, cost of services and utilities. Also a 
minimum wage act is in effect this year." 

(Volt 25 'p,8e27 28) 


It was not clear from the submission whether the refer- 
ence to dumping was in the technical sense of products being sold 
abroad at less than their fair market values; no evidence was 
presented to make clear the nature or extent of the dumping situ- 
ation to which reference was being made. 


Arguments in Support of Higher Rates of Duty 


The principal submission for increased protection came 
from the Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers! Marketing Board, 
Leamington, and it was toward this submission that most of the 
opposition was directed. 


The arguments put forward in support of the higher rates 
of duty may be summarized under the following headings. 


ils) Increasing imports, with a special threat from Mexico 


The submission of the Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable 
Producers't Marketing Board, stated: 


"The greenhouse vegetable industry of Ontario which 
is a highly specialized and intensive type of agriculture 
providing high quality vegetables for Canadian consumers 
is going to be destroyed as an industry unless tariff 
protection is granted at certain times of the year against 
incoming vegetables. The competing vegetables are field 
grown tomatoes and cucumbers in Mexico, Florida, California 
and several other southern states. Because of climatic 
advantages, and in the case of Mexico cheap labour (about 
$11.20 per week per worker), cheap land and cheap water 
for irrigation purposes, the Ontario greenhouse producer 
who has an investment of $90,000.00 - $100,000.00 per acre 
of greenhouse area is placed in a very precarious position." 

ciel ant 1.0) 
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The OGMB referred to the tremendous increase in Mexico's 
total exports of cucumbers and tomatoes in the ten years from 1957 
to 1967 and the tremendous potential, in terms of the suitable 
land and the favourable climate which that. country has, to expand 
productiom, further 


The impact of the increasing volume of exports from 
Mexico to Canada was said to be apparent also in prices on the 
Canadian market. These imports, it was claimed, had a depressing 
effect on the prices received for Canadian greenhouse production. 


"The fall greenhouse tomato crop of 1967 will go 
down in history as one of the most disastrous with the 
producers receiving approximately 13 cents per pound 
(after marketing costs) as imported tomatoes were 
shipped in costing 9 cents - 10 cents per pound in 
Toronto. These imported tomatoes were retailed at 19 
cents per pound generally as long as Canadian produc- 
tion was available. However, the very important point 
in this presentation is to note that when the Ontario 
production was terminated and no Ontario competition 
was available against imports these 19 cent tomatoes 
inp thesrétaid. stone-imeresaseduiO. J 7ecente. and Wy eceiie 
per pound," (MOL lek oad lied e) 


Prices of fresh tomatoes and cucumbers are particularly 
sensitive to supply conditions because of the perishable nature 
of the products, The spokesman for the Ontario Greenhouse Market- 
ing Board stated at the public hearing: 


"] should point out, however, that we have a perish- 
able product, it is avery fast moving industry, and there 
are many, many times when with the flow of imported pro- 
duce we sometimes will change a price not once a week but 
up to twice a day. 


"For example, last year in the month of June and the 
month of May with the rather warm weather and the flow 
not being in our control (I am talking of import control 
here) we had to adjust our prices very, very rapidly and 
almost day by day. J should point out also that we set a 
minimum price only." (UOL eal Aste 5b) 


The effect of increased import competition was said to 
be more severe for tomatoes than for cucumbers, though lower prices 
were said.to occur alsostonscucumbers. (4lhesprincipal.concern from 
import competition was expressed in terms of the market in Ontario 
and Quebec though, as noted above, growers in other areas supported 
the proposed increase in rates of duty. 


Commenting further on lower prices, a spokesman for the 
OGMB stated that: 


".,. because of increasing vegetable imports the 
prices received by the Ontario greenhouse producers 
for his product has actually declined from the 1950's 
and early 1960's, ... a decline from 31 cents per pound 
of tomatoes in the spring crop of 1960 to 23.3 cents 
per pound for the spring crop of 1965. 
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"Cucumbers also show a decline from $1,31 per 
dozen in 1959 to a low of $1.04 per dozen in 1961 
and 1963." | (Vol lave LO. edi) 


(2) Differences in costs of production, domestic and foreign 


Differences in production costs were cited as one of the 
main reasons for seeking increased protection on these products. 
Wage rates and land costs, in addition to climatic differences, 
were emphasized by the Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers! 
Marketing Board. 


According to the OGMBts information a field worker in 
Mexico was being paid about $11.20 a week, compared with an 
average of $1.50 an hour in the Leamington area. Land costs were 
cited as about $40 an acre in some parts of Mexico, compared with 
$1,200 an acre in the Leamington area. 


A spokesman for the Marketing Board illustrated their 
concern in the following way. 


"Because of climatic advantages, and in the case of 
Mexico cheap labour (about $11.20 per week per worker), 
cheap Land and cheap water for irrigation purposes, the 
Ontario greenhouse producer who has an investment of 
$90,000.00 - $100,000.00 per acre of greenhouse area is 
placed in a very precarious position." (Vol. 1, p. 10) 


And later in the hearing, as follows: 


"NT am certainly not an expert on the areas of 
procvuetion am ene south. WP have visibed some of Une: 
There is no question, it appears to me, that there are 
some areas (and this would include Mexico), I under- 
stand, that where there is water available the condi- 
Proneaagre cuch that this ts cone of whe bést aréas of 
povenuvial wand fuuure: production: which we have in North 
America. Jf might point out that they have another 
factor here which is very important in a time when 
eO0sts are rising in other nations, and that 1s the cost 
of labour ... there is no question the area is develop- 
ing rapidly and to a large extent with Mexican labour 
and, in some instances, with American capital. We also 
undersvuand wlan bae inmrigation is being developed. 
Water is brought to the farm and we understand it costs 
about $4.00 to irrigate. We understand the wage has 
been increased somewhat from a year ago, but apparently 
a man or a woman works for about $2.25 a day. If we in 
Canada as growers could procure labour for p2i2oa day, 
Il am sure that these costs would be greatly reduced. 
There is no question they have many advantages over our 
greenhouse industry." Aol amon Ls 213) 
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(The representative of the Government of Mexico sub- 
mitted other information to indicate that labour costs in Mexico 
were not as low as cited in the above quotation, It seems 
reasonable to suppose, however, that even allowing for lower 
vields-per acre for field crops.than, Ton greenhouse, iabour ‘costs 
would be significantly lower in some of the areas where Canada's 
imports of field produce originate. ) 


Some attempt was made by the spokesman for the OGMB to 
express these considerations in terms of the price of the product. 
For example: 


4, the’ minimum tost of production [in the Leaming- 
TOM area/ is 23 cents a pound for tomatoes and 5 cents a 
pound for cucumbers. Anything under that, the farmer is 
in fact losing money." Voth pr iy 


The quoted cost of production of 5 cents a pound for 
cucumbers would be exceptionally low; a more representative cost 
would seem to be about 12 cents a pound. 


While no similar break-even price was indicated for 
production in Mexico or the southern part of the U.S.A., prices 
of tomatoes much lower than 23 cents a pound were said to prevail 
at times in the market; for example, the average f.o.b. price for 
tomatoes imported into Canada in the years 1961 to 1967 was noted 
in the following statement: 


1... the average for March 8.3 cents per pound, 
April 8.6 cents per pound, May 9.1 cents per pound and 
in June 9.7 cents per pound." OVC ET, pe tles) 


With respect to prices of fall tomatoes in California, 
the spokesman had this comment. 


"It just so happened that_because of the higher 
price last June and July f1967/ the growers in Cali- 
fornia increased their fall plantings so that they 
had a very heavy crop in the fall which was shipped 
into Canada and, as the brief points out, the laid in 
cost was often 9 cents or 10 cents a pound, which is 
a rather cheap tomato." (Voli eae lbe) 


The spokesman for the Marketing Board asserted that, 
given the conditions under which it operated, the greenhouse 
industry was efficient and attained high productivity. 


"... in the spring if we are producing between 11 
and 12 pounds per plant of tomatoes, this is what we 
consider today with the present research available to 
us UO bé-a- very ood *crop,. “and might point cubrbnat 
the greenhouse industry in Ohio which is much older 
than ours and has very capable and experienced growers, 
that we are not lagging behind them in productivity ..." 

ale one oe 
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(3 )e" The industry is faced with operating losses and no alter- 


naviveruse of tts facilities 


It was argued that because of the foreign competition 
the industry is operating at a loss. The average prices of its 
products were said to be declining or remaining the same while 
the cost of production was increasing. The industry had no 
alternative use for its facilities except to grow flowers. 


Based on studies made in 1965 and 1966, the Marketing 
Board claimed the industry was operating at a loss. 


W/Mr , Seee Fisher/ of the Farm Economics, Coopera- 
tives and Statistics Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture and Food, ... conducted a cost of production 
study for the greenhouse industry in Essex County for 
1965 and 1966 crop years. His study shows that in both 
years there was a loss in operating a greenhouse plant 
and the average loss for the two years was $3,792.00 per 
acre of greenhouse area which represents an investment 
between $90,000.00 to $100,000.00 ... It should be 
pointed out that governmental agencies such as the 
Industrial Development Bank, the Farm Credit Corporation, 
and the Junior Farm Loan Board and the chartered banks 
had enough faith in the industry to advance fairly large 
sums of money for the expansion of this industry ... 
However, the lack of a change in policy re tariffs is 
now forcing the industry into a very difficult position 
as imports of field grown vegetables increase. 

(Vole are) 


"The initial investment plus rising costs such as 
fuel, labour, taxes, fertilizer, insurance, hardware 


items, etc. makes it even more difficult." 
let, ier) 


These increases in costs were taking place when prices 
of the products were said to be declining. 


The spokesman observed that the only alternative use of 
the greenhouses was to grow flowers; on this alternative, he had 
the following comment: 


" ., these greenhouse operations have no other 
possible alternate crops except possibly flowers. This 
flower market, however, is already virtually filled and 
it is therefore of utmost importance that the greenhouse 
vegetable grower be allowed to continue to grow vege- 
tables in his present facilities." Cir ee eri, 


(4) Transportation costs do not offer significant protection 


Despite the fact that a long distance is involved for 
shipping tomatoes and cucumbers from Mexico and certain points in 
the United States, the spokesman for the Ontario Greenhouse Vege- 
table Producers! Marketing Board stated that the freight and 
refrigeration costs from the points of shipment to the points of 


(B) 
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consumption did not provide significant protection to the 
Canadian greenhouse industry. Thus there was the need for the 
tariff protection. Jt was stated at the public hearing: 


"The source is the Traffic Department of the 
Ontario Wholesalers Association in Toronto, I would 
also point out that the average freight on tomatoes 
out of Mexico is approximately 3.2 cents per pound, 
out of Plorida it ts slashtly bess.) "(Vol.e 1p) 12h) 


The transportation charge from Leamington to Toronto 
was said to be about one cent a pound. 


(5) Protection offers indirect benefits 


The submission of the Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable 
Producers! Marketing Board put forward the argument that the 
protection of the industry is essential not only to safeguard the 
investment in the industry itself but also to safeguard the other 
economic benefits this industry generates. 


"The greenhouse vegetable industry of Ontario 
represents an income of $7,000,000.00 for its 550 
growers, and a total investment of approximately 
$25,000,000.00. According to economists one dollar 
has*a multiple factor*orrav leact=>, Whereiorayr ay 
is relevant that if the industry were destroyed the 
loss would be not only the $25,000,000 investment but 
also the $7,000,000 present income compounded several 
times." (Vert ape iy 


At another stage in the public hearing the spokesman for 
the same marketing Board explained as follows: 


MWell, what I am saying here, or the brief goes 
on to say, 1s that’ir’ the industry*is terminated 1V is 
not only the $7 million as such: from the $7 million 
from the products which the industry now buys is higher, 
s0 it would not be a-straight loss of 87 million: it 
would be a multiple effect on the economy of an area. 
For example, the thing which the industry would buy -- 
coal, labour, steel and so forth," (Vom tay ip? 2189 219) 
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Submissions by Consumers and Distributors 


As noted above, five submissions were received which 
expressed opposition to the proposal by the growers for greater 
protection, The position of each of these parties is set out 
briefly below, followed by statements from the various submissions 
in support of the general proposition either that rates of duty 
should not be increased, or that the produce should be permitted 
Snurveitee on cau. 


(1) The Consumers! Association of Canada expressed its position 
in a number of ways during the course of the hearing. For 
example: 


(2) 


TAGE) 


"We would like to petition for the removal of the 10% 
ad valorem duty on tomatoes and cucumbers." 
(Vol. 3, p. 390) 


And again: 


"The Consumers! Association of Canada feels that the 
present 10% ad valorem duty on tomatoes and cucumbers 
should be investigated to establish whether it does 
provide a necessary protection for the Canadian industry 
or whether it has become in fact merely a hidden tax on 
food in certain sections of Canada. 


"In addition we would recommend a more equitable method 

of application for the existing specific tariffs and 

are opposed to any increase above their present level." 
(Nol 3s pees e) 


And further: 


"We are hopeful that the duty adjustments arising out 
of this enquiry will be those which will protect the 

Greenhouse Industry if it is efficient and then only 

against the unfair competition of a distress price on 
imported produce. 


"Tt is also hoped that the Board's recommendations will 
remove from consumers the equally unfair burden of 
taxation on the imported products, especially during 
periods, or in areas, where our Domestic Industry can- 
not supply the market." (Vole 3) p.-393) 


The Ottawa Consumers’ Protest Association presented a brief 


which it had prepared and was presenting on behalf of the National 
Consumers’! Protest Association. The submission, in summary, was: 


(3) 


"With due regard to the particular difficulties of 
Canadian greenhouse growers, we believe that a proper 
solution to this kind of difficulty falls outside the 
purview of the Tariff Board and outside the scope of 
the Reference No, 140. 


"We, therefore, propose that those rates under 


Tariff Item $712-l and Tariff lten 8/2.-l1 be reduced to 
free entry." (Vol. 3, p. 418) 


The Quebec Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Association opposed 


any change in the present tariff structure for imports of tomatoes 
and cucumbers, stating in its submission: 


"that the wording and the rates of duty of tariff items 
8712-1 and 8724-1 should not be changed in any manner 
whatsoever 3 


"that any newly proposed tariff item changes which are 
related to the subject matter of this reference should 
be refused." (Vole, CisD wien. 
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(1) Steinberg's Limited, a retail food chain operating princi- 
pally in the Montreal area and parts of Quebec and Ontario, 
opposed any increase in import duties on tomatoes and cucumbers. 
The company stated in its submission: 


"we do not believe that the present proposals 
before this Board are in the short or long-term 
interest of consumers, and as such they cannot be 
in the long-term interests of Canadian producers as 
well. 


",,, It is because we are in favour of a strong 
domestic industry wherever possible, and in policies 
which favour adjustments in agriculture in the direc- 
tion of greater productivity to the consumers! benefit 
that we have made our submission. If the best way to 
do this is to subsidize Canadian producers in some 
manner, then we agree let it be done, but let us not 
do it in a way which magnifies interference in our 
marketing system, which may discourage the search for 
innovation and cost reduction, and which discourages 
Canadian consumption of tomatoes and cucumbers ..." 

(Volvs2;eps 2983, 299) 


(5) The Government of Mexico proposed that there be no change in 
the wording of items and rates of duty pertaining to the tomatoes 
and cucumbers within the scope of Reference 140. 


".,. we hereby officially request your kind 
acceptance of our proposal concerning the rates of 
duty of tariff items Nos. 8712-1 and 8724-1 for 
which, in view of the present circumstances, we 
propose that they remain, in their wording and in 
their applicable duties, as they have been in the 
past and that they are now." (Vol. 3, p. 337, 338) 


Arguments in Support of Above Proposals 


The arguments in opposition to an increase in rates of 
duty for tomatoes and cucumbers may be summarized, in a very 
general way, under the following headings. 


(1) The adverse effect of higher rates of duty on the consumer 


As might be expected, much of the opposition to higher 
rates of duty was directed toward the effect on prices which the 
consumer would have to pay not only for the imported product but 
for the product grown domestically in greenhouses. A number of 
the submissions and spokesmen noted that this added cost would be 
imposed at a time of the year when no domestic produce was avail- 
able from natural environmental cultivation. Some of the state- 
ments made in this respect are given below. 


The Ottawa Consumers Protest Association, for example, 
noted: 
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"Not only would a tariff put the entire burden 
On consumers by forcing some to pay higher prices 
if they want the product at all, and others to fore- 
go it entirely, (both these vegetables would be missed 
because they add colour, vitamins, taste and variety 
to winter menus) but the burden bears no necessary 
relation to the subsidy it affords growers, Thus its 
effects are uncertain. ts impact, however, would be 
Just dike a taxon food..." icing 5) 


",.. a tariff has the same inequities as a sales 
tax has on consumers generally." (Vol. Bo pe, ie) 


The spokesman for the Quebec Wholesale Fruit and Vege- 
table Association noted, concerning the proposed increase Insanity: 


ie Saeents pound is going to be reflected 
somewhere, I dontt care who Says not. In as much as 
the production of greenhouse tomatoes is such a small 
percentage of the total consumption in Canada, the 


great masses of consumers are going to have to pay." 
(lel leap ales) 


".., the great majority of the population enjoys 
the benefit of buying field-grown produce at lower 
market prices and should not be penalized because of 
the Ontario Hot House Growers. Their product is 
purchased by the more affluent segment of the popula- 
tion who wish to buy high-priced glass grown produce... 

OO UL, “oske),9) 
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The spokesman for Steinberg's Limited stated in this 
connection: 


"Increases in the tariff level will ultimately be borne 
by consumers. I dontt think there is any doubt about 
that, and avoidance of this new charge on the part of 
consumers will have its strongest effect where the 
potentialities for market growth are the greatest, at 
the lower income tevel.rand at ae precisely at this 
level where the importance to diet of such product is 
least appreciated." QO 25 fs, 299) 


In assessing the effect on consumers of increasing the 
tariff by 33 cents a pound on imported tomatoes, the spokesman for 
Steinberg's Limited stated: 


"If it happened as a matter of course the margin Lgross 
markup at retail/ were 33-1/3 per cent, then the 3s cents 
at the buying level would be translated to > cents at the 
retail level." iol Bre, 230) 


The spokesman for Steinbergts also noted that the cost 
to the consumer could be disproportionately large relative to the 
benefit to the producer. During the peak production period; 
domestic greenhouse tomatoes might be supplying only 14 per cent 
of market requirements and the increase in price at the retail 
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level, resulting from an increase in duty of 34 cents a pound, 
might be 5 cents a pound. 


"This means then that for every 100 pounds I sell 
to the consumer her cost is increased by $5.00, all 


this to give [the greenhouse grower/ 70 cents --", 
iio Wl aren 310) 


The 70 cent benefit to the grower was later revised by 
the spokesman to 49 cents. (Vol. 3, p. 337) 


(2). The inappropriateness of tariff protection for the greenhouse 
industry 


Partly because of the relatively small part of the 
market for tomatoes which the greenhouse industry supplies and 
partly because costs of production were represented as being so 
much higher than those for growing the field crops, several spokes-— 
men expressed the view that tariff protection was inappropriate to 
the greenhouse industry. Some of the comments noted above also 
bear upon, thie: point,: but the discussion ranged over a, broader 
scope. 


The Consumers! Protest Association, for example, stated: 


"),., we firmly believe that tariff protection would 
be an inappropriate, ineffective, and unjust remedy for 
the situation, It would be inappropriate an the Jight of 
the Government's long-term economic policies, it would be 
ineffective and clumsy in its failure to remedy the basic 
ditficulty, and it would be amjust and inequitable in ive 
distribution of the burden of maintaining the growers and 
their families on what would amount to merely a disguised 
Lomi-oue mu lies edsars, | (VOU, 3, pe nao 


Moreover, the submission went on, "it is not in Canadats 
advantage to devote resources to growing tomatoes and cucumbers in 
the Canadian winter." (Vol. Oo ele. fae. 


The Association also suggested that the cost was not 
represented simply by a comparison of prices, but that the Canadian 
public pays additionally by foregoing more productive opportunities. 
Any special treatment accorded the growers "should be designed to 
hasten rather than retard the flow of resources out of the industry 
sectheat the need for assiistance will diminisheover timevietVol, 4, 
p. 424). Those growers who do survive will know it is because 
their efforts are based on an honest market preference. The 
Association further argued that the tariff diss very insecure 
umbrella and the higher it is raised the more risks there are that 
if it is later removed substantial losses in capital will take 
place, particularly because one of the results of the higher tariff 
might very well be to attract additional capital into the industry. 
In this regard, one spokesman for the Association suggested that 
capital investment might be expected to increase until costs again 
rose to reflect fully the higher level of the tariff. (Vol. 3, 


Deedes ws, 
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The Consumers! Association argued that a tariff was particu- 
larly inappropriate in some regions and that consumers in the 
prairie region, the Atlantic Provinces and, to a lesser extent, 
British Columbia could be adversely affected by the tariff without 
any offsetting benefit of any consequence to the growers of green- 
house produce in Canada and, therefore, ‘tit is questionable 
whether there is a need for a duty on imports into any of the 
Western provinces.'' (Vol. 3, p. 393). 


(3) Canada's international interests could be adversely affected 


The representative of the Government of Mexico empha- 
sized that tomatoes and cucumbers are one of the main exports of 
Mexico to Canada. Any increase in duty on these imports, it was 
argued, would have an adverse affect on the overall trade of the 
two countries, with far reaching consequences to the growers of 
these vegetables in Mexico and that it would be in conflict with 
a statement by Canadats Minister of Trade and Commerce to the 
Second United Nations Conference of Trade and Development in New 
Delhi early in 1968. 


The Quebec Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Association and 
the Consumers! Association of Canada drew attention to Canada's 
participation in the Kennedy Round and to the benefits and respon- 
sibilities arising therefrom. The Quebec Wholesale Fruit and 
Vegetable Association noted that rates of duty on other vegetables 
coming into Canada had been reduced, whereas those for tomatoes 
and cucumbers had not. 


The Consumers! Association was concerned with broader 
implications of the negotiations, in the following way: 


" .. the Kennedy Round cuts should be made to show 
up in consumer prices. It is only in this way that the 
Agreement will have a direct effect on the average 
Canadian. 


"The Canadian tariff reductions were made in exchange 
for concessions made by foreign governments. Canada can- 
not expect to receive the advantages of reductions in 
other countriest trade barriers if she turns around a few 
months later and grants protection piecemeal to any who 
find it difficult to compete with imports,'' (Vol. 3, p. 391) 


Much the same argument was put forward by the Consumers! 
Protest Association. 


The submission by Steinberg's Limited drew attention to 
the possibility of retaliation by other countries, 


"Tt does not appear wise to risk the retaliation 
which is likely to follow any measure changing the 
status-quo in the direction of greater barriers." 
(Vol-ge.ap. 297) 
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(4) Greenhouse and field-grown products are differentiated in 
the market place 


A number of the representations which opposed a higher 
rate of duty argued that the imported field-grown product, 
particularly tomatoes, did not compete as the same product with 
the greenhouse product and that, therefore, no great emphasis 
should be placed on the fact that it sold at a lower price, It 
was argued that because the greenhouse product was more in the 
nature of a luxury item, the quantity which the growers were 
supplying could be sold at a favourable price even though the 
volume of imported field-grown produce, at a lower price, was 
increasing to meet a growing, more utilitarian type of consumption. 


The spokesman for Steinberg's stated the matter in this 
way. . 


"Tl think it might be’ most helpful to think of the 
market situation in terms of a schedule of demand 
curves ... You have a demand and a supply for a 
product which is labelled 'greenhouse', 'hothouse 
tomatoes’. You have a scheduled demand which relates 
to the vine-ripened Florida tomatoes, field ... there 
are at least two different kinds of markets. These 
markets are independent and at the same time they are 
interconnected, The degree to which supply and demand 
factors vary within the separate markets causes adjust— 
ments in the differentials between these markets, The 
greenhouse product has been able to retain a price 
premium," (Vol 92 SOR) 


And another spokesman for the same company: 


"),. I don't compare a greenhouse tomato with any 
field tomato, Jt is in a difierent category by Jusel: ."' 
(Vol 2. a. 312) 


He noted that they were in different displays, separated 
and separately featured from the field product. 


The difference in-price appeared to be the main deter- 
minant of product differentiation. Apart from varietal distinc- 
tions, differences in shape, colour, size, condition or nutritional 
content do not appear to exercise a significant influence, and 
there was no agreement that flavour imparted a clear advantage to 
one type of product over the other. 


(5) Transportation and other charges offer protection 


Some of the parties opposing higher rates of duty argued 
that the imported product faced transportation and related charges 
which, in effect, protected the domestic grower in supplying the 
main market areas in Ontario and Quebec. In addition the lower 
exchange value of the Canadian dollar, in recent years, was cited 
as an additional factor favourable to the domestic grower. Com- 
parisons of transportation rates have been made elsewhere in this 
report; the impact of some of the related factors was noted, for 
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example, in a statement by the spokesman for the Quebec Wholesale 
Fruit and Vegetable Association: 


"lhe big factor there [differences in transportation 
charges for reasons other than distance/ would be the 


premium on United States funds ... and then, of course, 
there is refrigeravion that would vary from the various 
points ... when you are transporting something from the 


interior of Mexico you are dealing with a matter of 
3,00 tiles through hou climates and refrigeration can 
be expensive. The other expensive item is the demurrage 
charges, retention charges for mechanical [refrigeration/ 
cars ... Where demurrage and retention used to be about 
$6.00 a day for the old type of car conveyance, it now 
starts at $10.00 a day and goes to $30.00 a day after 
fOUr Uaye4., 16 15 fot Unusual tO have & biIT for 2120 
or $150 just for keeping a car on hand ..." 

(Vol) 2.008 27.) 


The spokesman for the Quebec Wholesale Fruit and Vege- 
table Association also drew attention to the fact that freight 
costs had increased substantially in recent years and that the 
method of setting rates had changed; as a result there had been, 
proportionately, a greater increase in freight costs on imported 
produce than on “domestic. "",.. cost of freight on imported vege— 
tables have been more significantly increased." (Vol. 2, p. 250), 


(7) Marketing problems 


Steinberg's Limited expressed the view that some of the 
difficulties faced by the growers of greenhouse tomatoes and 
‘cucumbers might be overcome by better organization and liaison in 
marketing their produce, The company spokesman noted: 


i wt) Our Opinion, the producer organization, could 
possibly do better in terms of ensuring its members a 
more favourable relurn Lor their product if uhey were tc 
use the proceeds of their levies to create in the con- 
sumer's mind a perception relative to value and confid- 


ence sncerrist. 2a 10 cherr specitic product .., If they 
have a valuable product, they should not hide their 
ight -under 2 bushel ...!! (Vol, EAS 305) 


And with respect to a recent re-organization of market-— 
ing arrangements, the spokesman added: 


"The producers! group has a new board, and it is 
dikely in such ‘circumstances that initially, before 
Telationsnipe are bulit wp, that there is some lack 
of sufficient communication to minimize market distur- 
bances. There also may be possibly some belligerency 
towards the trade because, obviously, the creation of 
such @ board is a reaction to an existing situation .. 
In this situation communication is probably not as good 
as it should be, and frankness is not as good as it 
should be, and there is less cooperation than is likely 
to occur after we get to know each other a little bit 
better," (Vol. 2, br Bie) 
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In this regard the spokesman for Steinberg's also noted 
that the outlets had to plan well in advance, and it was essen-— 
tial to them to know the quantity and the price of produce which 
they could count on receiving. Communications in this matter, 
he noted, had not always been adequate to serve effectively the 
growers and the trade: 


5. we fad. a. Giscontinuityeon supply ane. produc. 
was being cut from day to day, and it was difficult for 
us to clearly know whether the supplies would be avail- 
Able ah a- specific price so: that we could make our 
arrangements for merchandising to the consumer, It is 
in this area that L think there are opportunities for 
eliminating some of the disturbances to the benefit, I 
think,.of the producer as well es to our benefit." 

(oie 2. polo) 


Analysis of Proposals 


Under the. extsting sdministration,) the specitac. dutywon 
cucumbers of 2% cents per pound has been applied, in Central Canada, 
commencing either in the first or second week of April. By the pro- 
posal of the Ontario producers the specific duty would apply at the 
beginning of March, five to six weeks earlier than is usual, and 
would be Ls cents a pound. The specific duty is now applied when the 
responsible authorities consider that there is some reasonable volume 
of domestic greenhouse cucumbers available to supply the demand. 

Thus, under present administration, the greenhouse growers, themselves, 
could have the date of application of the specific duty moved forward 
to the beginning of, March by adjusting the timing of their cromeaso 45 
to achieve a significant volume of production earlier in the season. 
However, it should be noted that the specific rate is now applied for 
the full 22-week period allowed for in the Tariff. 


If the specific duty were to be applied on March 1, without 
any consideration for the availability of domestic supplies, Canadian 
consumers would be asked to pay more because of the higher specific 
duty at a time of year when foreign supplies are small and when only 
a very small quantity of domestic greenhouse cucumbers are coming on 
to the market. During March, the specific equivalent of the existing 
ad valorem duty of 10 p.c. rarely approaches even 2 cents a pound and 
therefore the proposed 44 cent specific duty, in that month, would be 
equivalent to an increase of about 3 cents a pound. 


The ad valorem equivalent of the existing and proposed 
specific duties for the months March to June inclusive are given in 
table 67, fom imports from Mexico and the U.S.A, the onlyeetenit teanv 
countries of origin. The proposal to double the specific rate would 
bring the protection generally up to, or considerably in excess of, 
an ad valorem equivalent of 40 per cent. 
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Table 67 


Cucumbers: Ad Valorem Equivalent of Specific Duties of 
279 and 14¢ per pound on Imports from Mexico 


andetne Uo. e,. tlarch to dune, 1967 
Ad Valorem Equivalent of: 
" er Lb. 


Unipeatelue of imports 240 (Ger lb, hsg p 
1967 Mexico U.S.A, Mexico U,S.A, Mexico USS .Ay 
¢g per lb. per cent per cent 

Marah Wee Ate 7..0 pi oaa qs oe) “yo.5  oans 
Wiens alee 9,0 eee Zone Ble B00) Ssh 
May 6.8 me) Sone hO,2 6on2 80.4 
June - ish = Come - (ORS 
Marcio 

June 9.7 G70 oon. Bie h6.4 68.2 


(a) In March, the ad valorem duty of 10 p.c. was in effect 


Source: Derived trom D,B.5. data 


For tomatoes, the producers! proposal that a specific duty 
of five cents a pound should apply in April, May and June is a 
considerable departure from current practice. At present, the 
specific duty on tomatoes is used to protect only the crop of field 
bomialoes: and:in recent years has not. been in effect in any part of 
Canada before July or August. Moreover, the producers! proposal that 
the same specific duty should apply in October and November would 
tend to keep the specific rate in effect for five or six weeks longer 
than has been the case in recent years. Jo have the specific rate 
apply through April to November, inclusive, would require an increase 
in the allowable number of weeks from 32 to 35 weeks, 


At present, the duty on imported tomatoes is 10 p,c. in 
April, May eand-June, In this period, the wit value, of imports: from 
Mexico and the U.S.A., the only suppliers of significance, has varied 
PeonmeholbaecetO-bopeentsna pound. Aecordingly, che 10 'p. ¢..tduip 
amounts to approximately 2 cent to 14 cents a pound in these months, 
The ad valorem equivalent of the producers’ proposal, therefore, would 
result in 4 very substantial increase in these months, .and would 
result in an ad valorem equivalence of about the same order of magni- 
tude as noted above for cucumbers. The ad valorem equivalent of the 
producers' proposals for tomatoes is shown in table 68, for the 
relevant months of 1967. 
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Table 68 


Tomatoes: Ad Valorem Equivalent of Proposed Specific Duty of 
5 Cents a Pound on Imports from Mexico and the U.S.A., 


April to June and October to December, 1967 


Ad Valorem Equivalent 


Unit Value of Imports of 5 Cents Per Pound 
1967 Mexico US ae Mexico ee Ay 
¢g per lb. per cent 
April 8.8 View 56.8 hoe 
May Shy, ie 56.2 Line 
June O62 ibe She Diesde 39 Sie 
April to June 8.9 mle) ae 42.0 
October ay Ts ee Pie ey: 69.4 
November - fore ~ 66.7 
December 12.9 6.7 38.8 rte 
Get, to Dec, eey fe! 38.8 fay lek 


Source: Derived trom D.B.5. data 


As noted earlier, proposals of most other producers! associ- 
ations were in support of those of the Ontario Marketing Board. The 
submission of the Vancouver Island Greenhouse Growers appears to 
envisage a scheme whereby the duty on imported produce would be the 
difference between the market price of domestic greenhouse produce and 
that of imported products. However, the proposal is not entirely 
clear, nor is it clear how the Growers envisage that the "sliding 
scale of tariffs", would be administered. The Vancouver Island Green- 
house Growers did not appear before the Board to clarify their pro- 
posals nor did they support their recommendations apart from making 
some general reference to rising costs. There are obvious difficulties 
in assessing the proposal in the form in which it was presented. 


Those who opposed the proposals of the Ontario Marketing 
Board proposed either that the existing tariff situation regarding 
cucumbers and tomatoes for fresh use should be unchanged or that these 
products should be entered free of duty during the seasons of the year 
when domestic field-grown cucumbers and tomatoes are not available, a 
period roughly covered by the months of October to June, inclusive. 


Analysis of Representations 


The support of the Ontario Marketing Board for their proposed 
increase in rates of duty rested on three principal points. Firstly, 
the spokesman for the Ontario Board argued that increasing imports of 
cucumbers and tomatoes, particularly from Mexico, depressed prices of 
greenhouse products; secondly, he claimed that with rising costs of 
production greenhouse growers could not operate profitably in competi- 
tion with the lower-priced imports; and thirdly, he said that imports 
from Mexico were likely to continue to increase very substantially in 
the near future and aggravate the above situation. 
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Those who opposed the proposals of the producers claimed 
that any increase in duties would be reflected in higher prices to 
consumers for both domestic and imported products; they pointed to 
the rapid growth of the greenhouse industry and questioned its claims 
of unprofitable operation and need for assistance; they said that 
increased tariff protection would be ineffective in remedying the 
basic difficulties of the industry and an inappropriate means of 
assisting it, and they expressed concern regarding the adverse effects 
on Canada's international trade relations if the producers! proposals 
were implemented. 


A number of other claims are also dealt with, usually 
indirectly, in the following. 


Because cucumbers and tomatoes are involved in different 
market situations, they are discussed separately. 


Cucumbers 


Cucumbers and tomatoes, together, account for about 98 per 
cent of the value of sales of all greenhouse vegetables produced 
annually in Canada. Cucumbers, alone, account for approximately 46 
per cent of annual sales of all greenhouse vegetables and 55 per cent 
of greenhouse vegetable sales in the spring season. In 1967, the 
value of sales of cucumbers exceeded that of spring tomatoes by about 
$282,000 or 7 per cent. The value of sales of domestic greenhouse 
cucumbers has risen from $2.4 million in 1962 to $4.2 million in 1967, 
an increase of 75 per cent during these five years. About 160 green- 
houses reported production of cucumbers in 1966 and 1967. 


Ontario is the principal producing area for greenhouse 
cucumbers, with sales valued at $3.6 million, more than 80 per cent of 
Canadian sales; British Columbia, with about 12 per cent of sales 
($518,000 in 1966), is the only other province with a significant 
volume of production, The value of sales of all other areas combined 
is about $200,000, per year. The area around Leamington, in Essex 
County, accounts for 98 per cent of Ontario's sales of greenhouse 
cucumbers and for more than 80 per cent of Canadian sales. It is, 
therefore, by far the largest concentration of greenhouse cucumber 
production in Canada. 


Canada currently consumes about 38 million pounds of 
cucumbers, during the spring greenhouse season, more than 85 per cent 
of which are domestic greenhouse cucumbers; all identifiable imports 
are of field-grown cucumbers which originate mainly in southern parts 
of the U.S.A. but with significant amounts also originating in Mexico; 
other imports are from the Caribbean area. Between 1963 and 1967, 
average imports in the greenhouse season from all countries were 5.8 
million pounds valued at $413,000. 


There appears to have been no marked trend in imports of 
cucumbers during the spring greenhouse seasons of the past 12 years 
(1956 to 1967). If anything, average annual imports appear to have 
declined through the past decade both in quantity and in value, 
although the average unit value is somewhat higher in more recent 
years. The situation is, of course, contrary to the more restricted 
comparisons made by the growers at the public hearing, which generally 
dealt with a shorter period of time. 
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Table 69 


Imports of Cucumbers, March to June 


Five-Year Averages, 1958-62 and 1963-67 


1000 lb. $1000 g per lb. 
1958-62 bee 28 6256 
1963-67 Dei ge 413 Aah 
% change -11.1 -3.5 46,7 


source: UVerived from DlB.5, data 


Although total imports of cucumbers, March to June, appear 
to have declined slightly in recent years, imports from Mexico have 
increased substantially, from less than 75,000 pounds in most years 
prior to 1963 to more than one million pounds in 1967, representing 
about 22 per cent of total imports. The increase in imports from 
Mexico has been accompanied by an even greater decrease of imports 
from the U.S.A. which, however, continued to account for about 70 per 
cent of the total in 1967. 


Imports from Mexico do not appear to pose any particular 
threat to Canadian producers. As indicated by the above data and in 
the earlier, more detailed discussion of imports, the principal impact 
of imports from Mexico has been to displace those from the U.S.A. in 
the Canadian market. Moreover, Mexico's penetration of the Canadian 
market has occurred mainly in British Columbia, the Prairies and 
Quebec, that is, in regions a considerable distance from the principal 
market area for the Essex County product. In Ontario, which provides 
a market for more than 70 per cent of the greenhouse cucumbers grown 
in Canada, imports of cucumbers ‘have declined substantially during the 
past decade; practically all imports into Ontario come from the U,5S,A. 


During the period from 1957 to 1967, Canadian consumption of 
cucumbers in the spring greenhouse season increased from 18.4 million 
to 37.5 million pounds. With imports remaining relatively stable at 
about six million pounds per year, the additional supplies have come 
from the expansion of Canadian greenhouse production by 21 million 
pounds, mainly in the Leamington area. Imported cucumbers, which 
accounted for nearly 40 per cent of Canadian consumption in the late 
fifties, currently supply less than 20 per cent of the total. This 
change could not have occurred unless the profitability of cucumber 
production had provided the inducement for Canadian greenhouse opera- 
Lors wo ereble: their output, from 11, 5emilaion pounds sin oy eto es 
million pounds in 1967. 


An additional factor which enters into consideration is that 
Canada currently exports nearly two million pounds of greenhouse 
cucumbers annually to the U.S.A. Thus, Canadats net imports of 
cucumbers (imports less exports) are only about four million pounds per 
year, the equivalent of about 15 acres of greenhouse space. Exports 
from Canada to the U.S.A. have been increasing in recent years. Most 
exports are from the Leamington area but significant amounts are also 
exported from British Columbia. These exports are dutiable at 3 cents 
a pound when entered into the U.S.A. 
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Although imports of cucumbers have not increased for several 
years and have become a much smaller part of Canadian consumption, 
they continue to exert a strong influence on Canadian prices. As 
noted earlier, the U.S.A, continues to be the major source of supply 
for imports. Thus imports from the U.S.A. exert by far the greatest 
external influence on Canadian prices. This is likely to be particu- 
larly true in Quebec which imports more than half the Canadian total; 
more than 80 per cent of imports into Quebec during the spring green- 
house season originate in the U.S,A., mainly in the southern parts of 
Florida. 


In the months of March to June, shipments from Florida to 
Montreal would be in trucks or railway cars equipped both to heat and 
refrigerate their contents during the long journey. The cost of 
transportation from Florida to Montreal, in temperature-controlled 
railway cars, was 2.43 cents a pound in 1968, The comparable rail rate 
from Nogales, Arizona, for imports from Mexico, was 2.81 cents per 
pound. The comparable rail rate from Leamington to Montreal was 1.18 
cents a pound and the truck rate, which is more relevant, was 2.25 
cents a pound. 


In addition to the cost of transportation, imports of 
cucumbers were subject to the existing M.F.N. duty of 10 p.c. in 
March. In part of April and all of May and June, they were subject to 
the existing specific duty of 2% cents a pound. For the purposes of 
the calculations which follow it is assumed that the specific duty was 
in effect during all of April; in fact, in 1967, it came into effect 
on April 4. The heading "net freight" is the cost of freight from the 
Dolmieo! origin Oo: the imports to Montreal.’ less tne cost’ of rail 
freight from Leamington to Montreal; in effect, it is the freight cost 
advantage to Leamington producers were they to ship by rail. In fact, 
to gain other advantages they typically ship by truck, an alternative 
also open to shippers from the U.S.A. and Mexico. 


Table ‘70 


Protection Afforded by Costs of Transportation and the 
Existing Tariff on Imports of Cucumbers from the 


U,S,A, and Mexico to Quebec, March to June, 1967 


March April May June 
- cents per pound - 


Imports from the U,S,A 


Duty pnsih 2.25 2.25 2,25 
Net freight (a) 1,25 1,25 1,25 1.25 
Total 3259 3.00 B20U Bao 
Imports from Mexico 
Duty O77 2520 Deed PIED 
Net freignt(a) 1.63 1.63 1,63 noe 
Total 2.40 2.86 Geese’ Base 
Ad valorem equivalent of 
duty and net freight - per cent ad valorem - 
U.S.A. imports ak Loe Clif 60.8 
Mexico imports eee Lae 64.6 Sab) 


(a) Rail freight cost from foreign origin less rail freight cost from 
Leamington to Montreal 
(b) No imports were reported from Mexico in the month of June 


Source: Derived from D.B.S. and other data 
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Moreover, domestic greenhouse cucumbers enjoy some prefer- 
ence in the market and almost invariably command a small premium price 
over field-grown, In April, May and June, 1967, in Montreal, Ontario 
No. 1 Queens, at wholesale, averaged respectively 4 cents, 1 cent and 
4 cents, more per pound than Florida Selects. With about three cents 
advantage from the tariff and freight costs and the premium price, 
greenhouse cucumbers can be laid down in Montreal at prices that may 
be seven cents a pound higher than those for imported field-grown 
cucumbers, 


The spokesman for the Ontario Marketing Board referred to 
the price margin between greenhouse and field-grown cucumbers saying, 
"It widens when the pressure of imports is less, and it narrows when 
the pressure is heavy", (Vol. 2, p. 184). 


The representative of the Ontario Marketing Board claimed that: 


"because of increasing vegetable imports the prices received 
by Ontario greenhouse producers for his product has actually 
declined from the 1950's and early 1960's ... 


"Cucumbers ,.. show a decline from $1,31 per dozen in 
1959 to a low of $1.04 per dozen in 1961 and 1963", 
Vo Pei, S770, Sis?) 


Prices in the years since 1963 have generally been higher 
than in that year. 


A comparison of the unit values of imports with average 
returns, f.o.b, Leamington, indicates that for the period from 1958 to 
1961 there was little relationship between them and suggests that 
factors other than the price of imports also had an important influence 
on prices received by growers in Canada. For example, the unit value 
of imports was higher in 1961 than in 1959 and much higher than in 1958 
yet the return for greenhouse cucumbers, at Leamington, was substanti- 
ally lower in 1961 than in either 1958 or 1959. However, in the six- 
year period, from 1962 to 1967, the wit values of imports and returns 
to growers tended to move up and down in somewhat greater correspon- 
dence than in earlier years and the margin between the two stayed 
within fairly narrow limits, 


Table 7. 


Cucumbers: Unit Value of Imports Compared with Returns to 


Producers, f,0,b, Leamington, March to June, 1958-67 
Margin, Leamington 


Unit Value Pricert.0:0. Less Unit Value 
Year of Imports Leamington of Imports 
- cents per pound - 
Bly ats’ file nbs iol fees 
feiss) tad hi ft omg 
1960 6.4 1B wey) ye 
1961 (fee 10,4 Fore 
1962 6.6 LOR. fae 
1963 opaé AOR ce 
1964 oe Lite 1.6 
1965 6.6 bias! ky 
1966 eee 13 30 Peat 
1967 ye, da ze Higgs 


Source: Derived from D,B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports and data 
published by Essex County Associated Growers 
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The differences between the returns at Leamington and the 


unit values of imports for the years 1962-67 vary between approximately 
four and five cents a pound. 


The threat of existing and potential competition from Mexican 
imports was cited many times during the public hearing and considerable 
emphasis was placed on the lower rates of pay received by Mexican field 
laborers and the cheapness of land and water in that country. These 
points do not require detailed investigation and presentation here. 
Moreover, the fact, for example, that laborers are paid at lower rates 
in Mexico than in Canada does not, of itself, establish that labor 
costs per unit of production are less in Mexico than in Canada. For 
example an average output of cucumbers per acre in a greenhouse in 
Canada would be between 120 to 140 tons; in Mexico the yield per acre 
for the field crop would be of the order of 20 tons. At the present 
time, moreover, as in earlier years, Florida is by far the largest 
supplier of imported cucumbers to the Canadian market. However, it 
was not claimed, nor is it probable, that costs of labor used for the 
production of field produce in Florida are less than for greenhouse 
production in Canada, although it is generally accepted that, in total, 
the costs of producing field vegetables are generally less than the 
costs of producing vegetables in greenhouses, especially in parts of 
the world which enjoy natural advantages, particularly at certain 
seasons of the year. The proposal by the growers, in effect, was that 
the rate of duty should be sufficiently high to cover the additional 
cost of creating an artificial environment in which vegetables can be 
grown. 


As was noted earlier in this section and was discussed in 
detail in other sections, there is no evidence that imports are a 
threat to Canadian producers of greenhouse cucumbers. It is true that 
imports from Mexico have risen in recent years but this has occurred 
as a result of the displacement of U.S. cucumbers in the Canadian 
market, particularly in those parts of Canada which are distant from 
Canadian sources of supply. In spite of a very rapid growth of Cana- 
dian consumption total imports have actually declined slightly in the 
past decade. If foreign suppliers had retained a share of the Cana- 
dian market such as they had ten years ago, Canada would be importing 
about 13 million pounds of cucumbers annually in the greenhouse season, 
more than double the current level. It would seem, therefore, that 
greenhouse cucumbers are being produced in Canada very competitively 
in terms of supplies from abroad. 


Also, as noted earlier, Canadian greenhouse operators not 
only have been competing with imported cucumbers but they have been 
competing in the U.S. market. During the spring greenhouse season, 
Canadian production of greenhouse cucumbers is equivalent to about 15 
per cent of the production of field-grown cucumbers in the U.S.A. 

Thus, Canadian exports could have some small effect on U.S. prices but, 
in effect, Canadian growers must accept for their exports the going 
price in the U.S. market, making due allowance for the U.S. duty on 
their product going into that market and for the exchange value of the 
currency. 


Because U.S. supplies are so large, Canadian producers must 
set their prices in Canada so as to avoid attracting a large volume of 
imports from the U.S.A. To the extent that the landed cost of 
imported cucumbers determine the price for the greenhouse product, 
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Canadian consumers pay more because of the duty not just for imported 
cucumbers but also for domestic greenhouse cucumbers. The earlier 
calculations indicated that, in 1967, the total direct cash cost of 
the tariff was $712,000 and the total direct cash benefit was $605,000. 
At that time there were approximately 160 greenhouse establishments 
which reported production of cucumbers; thus the average benefit, or 
subsidy, would have been approximately 5), , 000 per establishment. The 
direct cost of the tariff, principally as reflected in the price of 
domestic product, was borne largely by Ontario consumers (about 70 per 
cent of the total) but in Quebec, where greenhouse producers benefited 
to the extent of only $5,100, the cash cost at wholesale was $129,000 
for the imported and domestic cucumbers consumed in that province. 


Tomatoes 


In 1967, the value of sales of spring and fall greenhouse 
tomatoes, together, was approximately five million dollars, slightly 
more than one-half the total value of sales of all greenhouse vege- 
tables. The spring tomato crop accounts for about 70 per cent of the 
value of sales of all greenhouse tomatoes produced in the year, partly 
because of the larger production and partly because spring tomatoes 
bring a significantly higher return per pound than fall tomatoes. 


Total production of Canadian greenhouse tomatoes rose from 
13.4 million pounds in 1962 to 19.9 million pounds in 1967, an increase 
of 49 per cent in this five-year period. Production of spring tomatoes 
rose by 52 per cent and of fall tomatoes by 44 per cent during this 
period. In 1967, the value of sales of spring tomatoes was approxi- 
mately $3.9 million with sales of fall tomatoes valued at $1.4 million. 


Spring greenhouse tomatoes are grown mainly in Ontario 
(approximately two-thirds of the total) and in British Columbia (about 
26 per cent); most of the remainder is produced in Nova Scotia. The 
production of fall tomatoes is even more concentrated in Ontario, 
which accounts for 88 per cent of the Canadian total. The Leamington 
area of Ontario is the location of the major concentration of green- 
house tomato production in Canada. This area accounts for almost 60 
per cent of the spring production and more than 80 per cent of the fall 
production, Taking both crops together, Leamington growers account for 
about two-thirds of Canadian output of greenhouse tomatoes. 


In 1967, Canada consumed about 80 million pounds of tomatoes 
in the spring (April to June) and nearly 49 million pounds in the fall 
(October to December). Fall consumption in 1967 was over eight million 
pounds greater than it had been in the two preceding years but this 
increase probably is not indicative of a continuing change of that 
magnitude. Some of the following comparisons, therefore, relate to the 
period, 1957-66, to avoid any distortion that the figures for the fall 
of 1967 introduce. 


Canadian consumption of tomatoes has risen sharply in the 
bpast.decade, from 89 million poundsjin 195/ to,ll lS milijon pounds sin 
1966, an increase of 29 million pounds, or nearly one-third. About 

55 per cent of the increase, 16 million pounds, occurred between 1957 
and 1961, inclusive. As far as can be determined from incomplete data 
for the earlier years, about two-thirds of the increase of 12 million 
pounds in consumption from 1962 to 1966 was in the spring season. 
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As noted earlier, in sharp contrast to the situation regard- 
ing cucumbers, imports of tomatoes supply more than 80 per cent of the 
market in the spring and fall greenhouse seasons, though this share is 
considerably lower than a decade ago when imports supplied over 90 per 
cent of the market in those seasons. Imports originate almost entirely 
in the U.S.A, and Mexico and are much larger in the spring than in the 
fall. Imports in the spring were relatively stable from 1959 to 1965, 
at about 60 million pounds, but increased to 63.7 million pounds in 
16orand 7, > md hon ‘pounds valued at $6.8 mildion, in/1967.. In the 
same period, fall imports varied more from year to year and averaged 
about 34 million pounds, annually. Unusually large foreign supplies 
were available at low prices in 1967, and imports rose to 42.5 million 
pounds, valued at $3.3 million. Imports from Mexico are significant 
only in the spring and they now account for about 61 per cent of the 
total imports in that season compared with only 31 per cent in 1957; 
their displacement of tomatoes from the U.S.A. has occurred mainly in 
May and June. “In the* fall; the U.S.A. isthe only supplier of signifi-— 
conce with Irom sie lo-99 per cent of the total, 


Imports do not appear to have inhibited the growth of the 
Canadian greenhouse industry. In the ten-year period (1958-67) and 
using the five year averages, 1958-62 and 1963-67, to avoid distortions 
of individual years, production has almost doubled while imports have 
increased by less than ten per cent. Moreover, although domestic 
production was only 10 per cent of consumption in 1958-62, it accounted 
for 55 per cent of the increase in consumption between that period and 


1963-67. 


Looking at the changes seasonally within the 1962-67 period, 
production in the spring increased 52 per cent from 1962 to 1967, 
imports only 10 per cent. Comparisons for the fall season from 1962 
to 1967 reflect the unusually high imports in the latter year; these 
changes are shown here in brackets after the changes from 1962 to 1966. 
iy this” lacver=comparison, production increased 53 per cent (43 per 
cent) and imports only six per cent (35 per cent). 


Mo ele Least. 161s very difficult vo reconcile these changes 
with the claims that imports have been exerting an adverse effect on 
producers of greenhouse tomatoes; it is equally difficult to equate 
production increases of the order of 40 to 50 per cent in a five or 
six year period with an industry in which it is claimed that profit- 
ability is low and declining. 


In many respects the greenhouse industry is not comparable 
with many other agricultural enterprises, For example, additional 
output cannot be readily achieved by the use of more fertilizer or 
much more intensive cultivation. Some increases are achieved from 
time to time by using new varieties or improved methods of operation 
but the principal method of achieving increases in production now is 
by increasing greenhouse space; such increases can only be made by 
substantial investments in land, buildings and equipment. If no 
increase in yields occurred, the increase of 4.4 million pounds in 
the production of spring tomatoes, 1962-67, for example, would have 
required an additional 34 acres of greenhouse space even assuming an 
average yield of 12 pounds per plant. If the additional acreage were 
half plastic and half glass it would have represented an investment of 


$2.3 million. 
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The increase in spring tomato production, 1962-67, was 
accompanied by an increase of 12.7 million pounds in the production of 
cucumbers, in the spring. This would have required the addition of 
another 47 acres of greenhouse space (assuming a yield of 30 cucumbers 
per plant). On the same basis as above, this additional space could 
have been built and equipped at a total cost of approximately three 
million dollars. 


From the foregoing and based on yields that only efficient 
operators would be expected to obtain, the increase of production in 
the spring (tomatoes and cucumbers) represents an addition of at least 
80 acres of greenhouse space and an investment in plant and equipment 
of around $5.7 million. The actual acreage increase appears to have 
been substantially greater. It is unlikely, if the industry was being 
seriously threatened by imports and profits were small and declining, 
that growers would have been interested in, and could have attracted, 
an investment of this magnitude in the six years, 1962-67. Investment 
in greenhouse property would require particularly close scrutiny 
because a greenhouse has no alternative use and the investment is 
intended for a relatively long term. 


All Canadian provinces depend heavily on imports for out-of- 
season supplies of tomatoes and the distribution of imports, region- 
ally, is generally according to population. This dependence is modi- 
fied to some extent by local production, but even in Ontario, by far 
the largest producer, imports are between 70 and 80 per cent of con- 
sumption in the spring, while the Prairies import around 98 per cent 
of their supplies in that season. The situation is generally similar 
in the fall. Thus, as noted in an earlier section, the distribution 
of costs and benefits varies considerably from one region to another. 


The nature of the competition is very different for green- 
house tomatoes than for greenhouse cucumbers principally because of 
the greater product differentiation by consumers when buying tomatoes 
than when buying cucumbers. Whereas the premium in price which green- 
house cucumbers command, at wholesale, for example in Montreal, seldom 
exceeds five cents a pound, the premium for spring greenhouse tomatoes 
over imported field tomatoes in the same market averages from 10 to 22 
cents a pound for red varieties and 13 to 32 cents a pound for pink 
varieties. These premiums are very substantial when compared with 
unit values of imports of about 10 to 12 cents a pound over these 
years. Moreover, in addition to the premiums, the Ontario growers, as 
noted earlier, have a significant advantage in transportation costs to 
the principal markets of Toronto and Montreal. 


With the usual retail markups applied, Ontario greenhouse red 
tomatoes, both in the spring and fall, typically sell for about twice 
the price at retail of the imported produce. For example, in the 
spring, when the Ontario tomatoes are selling for about 47 cents a 
pound in Montreal, Mexican vine ripes might retail at 25 cents a pound, 
and, in the fall, when Ontario greenhouse red tomatoes are commanding 
a price of 36 or 37 cents a pound, Florida and California mature greens 
might retail at Montreal at 19 or 20 cents a pound. The magnitude of 
the premiums suggests that there is only a limited substitution of 
imported field grown tomatoes for domestic greenhouse, at least as long 
as the fairly traditional price spreads are not greatly exceeded. 
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Because their price is much higher, it is reasonable to 
expect greenhouse tomatoes to be bought in much smaller quantities 
than field-grown tomatoes; in 1967, roughly four to six times as many 
field-grown as greenhouse tomatoes were consumed in the spring and 
fall seasons. 


Reference was made by the growers to the unusually large 
volume of low-priced imports which were entered in the fall of 1967 
and to their disastrous effect on prices of Ontario greenhouse 
tomatoes, As noted previously, fall imports are almost entirely from 
the U.S.A. and 1967 was no exception; 98.6 per cent of the total 
imports came from that country. Imports from the U.S.A. by months are 
shown in Appendix (1), along with unit values. It is apparent that 
imports were unusually large and unit values were unusually low in 
each month, October to December, but particularly in November and 
December, 


An examination of wholesale prices of Ontario greenhouse 
tomatoes at Toronto and Montreal, the principal markets, shows that in 
October they were higher in 1967 than in 1966; in November they were 
lower than in 1966; and in December they were substantially lower than 
in 1966, but any depressing effect exerted by the unusually large 
volume of imports in the fall of 1967 appears to have been substanti- 
ally moderated by the differentiation between the two kinds of tomatoes. 
For example, although the volume of imports was 31 per cent higher in 
the fall of 1967 than 1966 and the unit value was 25 per cent lower, 
the average return received by Essex County growers was reported to be 
the same in 1967 as in 1966 (19 cents a pound); the volume of sales, 
however, was reported to be about 8 per cent lower in the fall of 1967 
than in 1966. 


Also, wholesalers, brokers and federal officers in Toronto 
and Montreal informed the Tariff Board than in the fall of 1967 there 
was an unusually high incidence of complaints regarding blotchy ripen- 
ing of Ontario greenhouse tomatoes; in interviews with producers many 
references were made to the increasing occurrence of bacterial canker 
in Leamington greenhouses in that year. It may well be that problems 
associated with plant diseases were at least as troublesome to Ontario 
producers as the large imports and may have had a significant effect 
on aggregate returns from the fall crop of 1967. 


Even the growers! proposed rate of 5 cents a pound would not 
greatly change their competitive position in respect of the imported 
field product. The survival of the industry and its very considerable 
expansion in recent years are explainable only in terms of product 
differentiation in which its special kind of tomato supplies a large 
but limited market at a retail price approximately double that of field 
tomatoes. 


Imports of greenhouse tomatoes are not large relative to 
imports of field-grown tomatoes but they are a significant part of the 
supply of greenhouse tomatoes, particularly in Quebec. The available 
stavlcbics indicave that, in 1967, .of the 15./ million pounds of -green— 
house tomatoes consumed in the spring, 3.2 million pounds were imported, 
and of the 7.2 million pounds consumed in the fall, 0.9 million pounds 
were imported, entirely into Quebec, The greenhouse tomatoes that are 
consumed in other provinces are produced almost entirely locally or are 


supplied by Ontario. 
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As has been noted, imported greenhouse tomatoes are gener- 
ally all from Ohio. They are mainly of pink varieties which are 
preferred in Quebec markets where they command a premium in price over 
Ontario pink varieties and a much larger premium over red greenhouse 
tomatoes, the principal kind grown by Canadian producers. Interviews 
indicated that Ohio tomatoes are preferred over Ontario pinks mainly 
because of appearance and uniformity of size and color. However, 
some part of these imports may very well occur because additional 
supplies of pinks are not available from Ontario; one spokesman also 
noted that uncertainties occurred, from time to time, concerning 
their availability. 


Because prices of imported greenhouse tomatoes are ordinarily 
much higher than those of the field-grown imports, the comparative 
impact of the ad valorem duty and the specific rate is substantially 
different than for field tomatoes. Cleveland greenhouse pink tomatoes 
usually range in price from 26 cents to as much as 40 cents (or more) 
a pound; hence, the 10 p.c. duty provides considerably more protection 
to Canadian growers than would the 14 cents per pound specific duty. 
Even the proposed specific rate of 5 cents a pound would afford only 
fairly small additional protection at times. However, unlike field 
tomatoes, Cleveland greenhouse tomatoes are in direct competition with 
the Canadian product and the landed cost of these imports, at Montreal, 
will set a ceiling on the price for domestic greenhouse tomatoes when 
the Cleveland product was available in quantity. 


The relationship of the cash cost to the cash benefit for 
tomatoes and cucumbers has been noted earlier. Even if it is assumed 
that producers receive the full cash benefits of the tariff, the 
benefits are disproportionate to the cash cost to consumers. At 
retail, the cash cost of the duty to consumers might be of the order 
of two million dollars annually for a cash benefit to producers of 
tomatoes of perhaps $200,000, with great disparities in costs and 
benefits from one region to another. The effect of this situation led 
to the following statement by a spokesman for the Consumer Protest 
Association. 


"Not only would a tariff put the entire burden on consumers 
by forcing some to pay higher prices if they want the product 
at all, and others to forego it entirely ... but the burden 
bears no necessary relation to the subsidy it affords growers. 
Thus its effects are uncertain. Its impact, however, would 
be just like a tax on food and would fall most heavily on low 
income families who must spend a higher proportion of their 
incomes for food." (Voll, ZyeDanheo> mice, 


The growers stressed that imports were making the domestic 
greenhouse industry unprofitable. Losses were shown to have been 
sustained under the cost allocations and yields shown in one Ontario 
study in which a small number of operators participated. However, 
the impact of inadequate yields can be very important, and the yields 
per acre of the respondents to the survey were lower than those which 
the author of the study indicated can, on average, be expected. If 
yields such as the author of the Ontario study regarded as average had 
been realized, and the average net returns to growers in 1965 and 1966 
had been realized, the return to the owner for labour and management 
could have been between $7,500 and $22,000 per acre, depending, in 
part, on whether he was using glass or plastic construction and the 
rate of depreciation assigned to the greenhouse. 
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It has been pointed out above that whatever the trend in 
profitability has been, it was not such as to prevent the very sub- 
stantial investment in greenhouse acreage and the increases in produc-— 


tion of cucumbers and tomatoes that have occurred in the past six or 
seven years. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present Reference deals with the Canadian greenhouse 
vegetable growing industry, the two most important products of which 
are cucumbers and tomatoes. Because of the terms of reference the 
Board is making no recommendations covering the duties of the Customs 
Tariff to protect domestic vegetables grown elsewhere than in the 
greenhouse. 


Cucumbers grown in the greenhouse are largely harvested and 
sold from early March to late June. 


Tomatoes grown in the greenhouse are largely harvested and 
sold in two seasons, the first being from early April to mid-July and 
the second, from early October until December. 


The cucumbers of tariff item 8712-1 are now entered free of 
duty at all times under the British Preferential Tariff but such 
imports during the greenhouse season are negligible. Under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff they are entered at a rate of either 10 p.c. 
ad valorem or 2¢ cts. per pound; the Customs Tariff provides that the 
specific duty shall not be maintained in force in excess of 22 weeks 
which may be divided into two separate periods during any 12-month 
period ending March 31st. 


In the last decade, the provision for a split period has 
been used only once, and that in Ontario and Quebec, in 1960-61. 
Generally, the specific duty has been applied in Ontario and Quebec on 
the average for some 20 weeks roughly from mid-April to mid-September, 
though for the last six years it was applied for the full 22 weeks 
each year. The specific duty on cucumbers has been applied generally 
in the Central and Atlantic Provinces to protect the greenhouse crop 
from April until July and to protect the field crop from July until 
November. 


Under tariff item 8724-1, tomatoes are also now entered free 
of duty at all times under the British Preferential Tariff but such 
imports during the greenhouse season are negligible. Under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff they are entered free of duty during the months 
of January, February and March; for the balance of the year tomatoes 
are entered at a rate of either 10 p.c. ad valorem or 14 cts. per 
pound. The Customs Tariff provides that the specific duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 32 weeks during any 12-month 
period ending March 31st. In Quebec and Ontario the specific duty, 
over the last eight years, has been applied only for some 19 weeks on 
the average and, in the last four years, only over some 14 weeks. In 
contrast to the situation for cucumbers, the specific duty on tomatoes 
has been applied only during the period in which the field crop is 
harvested and sold. 


The specific rate affords greater protection than the ad 
valorem rate when the value for duty of cucumbers is less than 22% cts. 
per pound and when that of tomatoes is less than 15 cts. per pound. 
Generally, during the greenhouse season, the specific rate has afforded 
significant additional protection for cucumbers but it would afford 
only small additional protection for tomatoes. The specific rates are 
not applicable to imports from countries which benefit from the British 
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Preferential Tariff, but this fact is not now of great concern because 
such imports are not significant. 


In these circumstances, the Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable 
Producers! Marketing Board proposed that the specific duty on cucumbers 
be increased from 2¢ cts. per pound to 44 cts. per pound and be applied 
automatically on March lst, approximately one month earlier than is now 
the practice. The automatic application of the specific duty would be 
a major change from current practice under which the specific duty is 
applied only when Canadian production is available in some reasonable 
volume to supply the domestic market. The proposal further urged that 
the specific duty on tomatoes be increased from 14 cts. to 5 cts. per 
pound and be maintained in force during the months of April, May and 
June to protect spring greenhouse production and during the months of 
October and November to protect the autumn greenhouse production. 


The proposal for increased rates received support by letter 
or telegram from the Maple Ridge Hothouse Growerst Association of Haney, 
British Columbia, from the Vancouver Island Greenhouse Growers, from 
Local 374 of the Ontario Farmers't Union of Leamington, Ontario, from 
the Ontario Fruit and Vegetable Growers! Association, from the Green- 
house Growers of Nova Scotia and from the Red Hat Cooperative Ltd. of 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. 


For the cucumbers of tariff item 8712-1 the growers' proposal 
would, in effect, quadruple the existing rate of 10 p.c. during March 
and double the existing specific rate of 2 cts. per pound during April, 
May and June. For tomatoes, it would increase the existing rate of 
10 p.c. nearly fivefold for the spring crop and nearly fourfold for the 
autumn crop. 


No proposal for change in rates of duty on any other vegeta- 
bles produced in greenhouses was made to the Board. 


The proposal for increased rates of duty on cucumbers and 
tomatoes was opposed by the Quebec Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable 
Association, by Steinberg's Limited, by the Government of Mexico and 
by the Consumerst Association of Canada; it was also opposed by the 
Canadian Consumers' Protest Association and the Ottawa Consumers! 
Protest Association which, in a joint brief, sought free entry for both 
cucumbers and tomatoes, a proposal which the Board considered to be 
within its terms of reference only in relation to those periods in 
which domestic greenhouse production is affected by such imports. 


The growers urged that the effect of imports on prices was 
endangering their industry because their costs were too high relative 
to their returns; they were particularly apprehensive concerning 
increasing imports from Mexico. 


Others were concerned with the increased cost to consumers 
arising from increases in duties and claimed that the cost to the 
Canadian public would be disproportionate to the benefit to the growers; 
they deemed unrealistic the encouragement of vegetable production in an 
artificial environment to compete with imports of field-grown vegeta- 
bles. 
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The Board requested from the Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable 
Producers! Marketing Board, the representative of the producers of 
greenhouse vegetables, information relating, among other things, to 
financial records, costs of production, returns to growers, changes in 
operations over the last decade and data concerning weekly shipments. 
The failure of the producers to supply nearly all of this information 
after repeated requests led to additional research work, with conse- 
quent delay, in obtaining the information from other sources. From 
these other sources the Board received the measure of cooperation it 
had originally expected from the producers, particularly as it under- 
stood the producers to be anxious for a report at an early date. 


Because of a variety of circumstances, field-grown cucumbers 
and tomatoes are commercially available from Canadian production for 
only the three-month period from July to October. For the balance of 
the year the market for tomatoes and cucumbers is largely supplied by 
domestic greenhouse production or field-grown imports, mainly from 
Mexico, California and Florida. 


Thus, from approximately the beginning of December to the 
end of February, there are virtually no supplies of domestically grown 
cucumbers and from the beginning of December to the end of March, no 
supplies of domestically grown tomatoes. However, even in those months 
of the year when domestic greenhouse or field-grown cucumbers and 
tomatoes are being harvested and marketed, there is no month when 
Canadian production of these is sufficient to supply the Canadian 
demand; the dependence upon imports is greatest during those months 
when field production is not available and in those areas where green- 
house production is small. 


During the four spring months, March to June inclusive, when 
domestic greenhouse cucumbers are available, Canadian consumption has 
more than doubled in the decade, 1957 to 1967, from 18.4 million pounds 
to 37.5 million pounds. However, annual imports of cucumbers during 
these months have remained relatively stable at about six million 
pounds per year while domestic production has more than trebled, from 
apoute Oem llion pounds im 1957 to 33 million pounds in 1967/7. ‘Thus, 
imported cucumbers, which accounted for nearly 40 per cent of Canadian 
consumption in the late fifties, currently supply only 16 per cent of 
the total. 


These very large increases in production and the substantial 
displacement of imported cucumbers in the domestic market indicate the 
profitability of greenhouse cucumber production to have been sufficient 
to encourage the large investment required for the necessary expansion 
of greenhouse facilities on such a scale; between 1959 and 1966 the 
total greenhouse space reported for Essex County, Ontario, doubled. 

The very considerable expansion of production also indicates that the 
protection afforded domestic greenhouse cucumbers by freight-cost 
advantages, by the tariff and by the premium Canadian consumers are 
prepared to pay to obtain greenhouse cucumbers, has been sufficient to 
induce a very rapid rate of growth during this period. Moreover, in 
this decade, Canadian producers have been exporting greenhouse cucumbers 
to the Ul Ay in competition with both field and greenhouse cucumbers 
produced in that country. 
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As already noted, greenhouse tomatoes are marketed largely 
in the months of April, May and June, the spring crop, and in October 
and November, the autumn crop. The spring crop is by far the more 
important with production nearly twice as large as in the fall and 
the value of production more than 23 times that of the fall; producers 
obtain significantly higher returns per pound for spring tomatoes. 


During the past decade, 1957 to 1967, the spring and fall 
crops combined have approximately trebled in volume and in value. The 
available data suggest that the proportional increase in output in the 
spring has been greater than in the fall. Currently, production in 
the spring is about 13 million pounds valued at $3.5 million and in 
the fall, around 7 million pounds valued at approximately $1.4 million. 


However, in spite of the very substantial increase in output, 
and in contrast to cucumbers, imported tomatoes continue to supply a 
very large part of the Canadian demand in the spring and fall green- 
house seasons, though this share of the market, more than 80 per cent, 
is significantly less than it was a decade ago when imports supplied 
more than 90 per cent of the market in the greenhouse seasons. Since 
1959, apart from the unusually large imports in the fall of 1967, 
there appears to have been no particular trend in the volume of imports 
either upward or downward, during the greenhouse seasons. 


The principal change that has occurred in respect of imports 
of tomatoes is that Mexico has been displacing the U.S.A. as the 
principal supplier of tomatoes in the spring. Jn 1957 imports from 
Mexico were only 31 per cent of the spring total; in 1967 Mexico 
accounted for 61 per cent of the imports in the spring. The U.S.A. is 
by far the most important source of tomato imports in the fall and has 
supplied from 94 to 99 per cent of these for several years. 


Canadian consumption of tomatoes, during the greenhouse 
seasons, has risen sharply in the past decade from about 90 million 
pounds to 120 million pounds, an increase of 30 million pounds or one- 
third. Although Canadian production averaged only 11 per cent of 
consumption in the period 1958-62 and even now accounts for only about 
15 per cent of the domestic consumption, about two-thirds of this 
additional demand was supplied by tomatoes produced in Canadian green- 
houses. Thus, imports do not appear to have inhibited the growth of 
Canadian greenhouse tomato production and Canadian production has 
captured a significantly larger share of the growing domestic market in 
recent years. 


At the least, it is difficult to reconcile the expansion of 
greenhouse cucumber and tomato production with claims that imports are 
threatening the viability of the industry. Indeed, the industry's 
rapid growth, the increasing share of the domestic market which it has 
captured, and its demonstrated ability to compete in U.S. markets, are 
more probably associated with profitability and the ability of the 
industry to attract the relatively large investments which were 
necessary to increase its productive capacity. 


Such a conclusion is supported by the Board's investigations 
of costs and returns in the production of greenhouse cucumbers and 
tomatoes. These indicated that an efficient operator can obtain annual 
returns for his labor and management of $8,000 to $9,000 from the 
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operation of a one acre glass greenhouse and significantly higher 
returns from a one acre plastic greenhouse; few economies appear 
likely on mere increase in scale. 


An examination of financial records of Canadian greenhouse 
operations obtained from sources other than the Ontario Marketing 
Board clearly indicated that an efficient operator can and does obtain 
returns considerably greater than those suggested by the Ontario 
Marketing Board's representations and indeed greater than those 
suggested by the Tariff Board elsewhere in this report as obtainable 
by an efficient operator. 


Reference was previously made to the premium paid for green- 
house cucumbers relative to the imported, field-grown product. At 
Montreal, this premium rarely exceeds five cents per pound, or about 
$1.00 on a carton of 24 cucumbers and, according to the spokesman for 
the Ontario Marketing Board, the margin "widens when the pressure of 
imports is less, and it narrows when the pressure is heavy". (Vol. 2, 
p. 184) This premium provides significantly more protection for 
greenhouse cucumbers than does the Customs Tariff. 


Consumers and dealers apparently differentiate much more 
sharply between greenhouse and field-grown tomatoes. In Montreal and 
Toronto where large quantities of both kinds are regularly sold, the 
premium that greenhouse tomatoes command is, at times, as much as 100 
per cent of the wholesale price of imported field-grown tomatoes. In 
recent years the premium, at wholesale in Montreal, for Ontario green- 
house reds relative to imported vine ripes has varied from about 10 to 
16 cents a pound; in Toronto the premium has generally varied from 8 
to 14 cents a pound. 


Because the value for duty of field-grown tomatoes imported 
during the greenhouse season rarely exceeds 12 cents a pound, it is 
apparent that the differentiation in the market between greenhouse and 
field-grown tomatoes constitutes by far the most important element of 
protection for domestic greenhouse tomatoes; in terms of ad valorem 
equivalence, this premium is of the order of 100 p.c. to 150 p.c., or 
even more, on the value for duty of field-grown imports. 


Although most of the imports are field-grown, Canada also 
imports fairly substantial quantities of Ohio greenhouse tomatoes 
almost entirely into the province of Quebec. These imports are pre- 
ferred to Ontario greenhouse tomatoes mainly because of their appear- 
ance and greater uniformity of size and colour. In Montreal, pink 
greenhouse tomatoes command an additional premium relative to red 
varieties and greenhouse tomatoes imported from the state of Ohio are 
regularly sold at a premium relative to Ontario greenhouse tomatoes. 
However, to some extent, Ohio greenhouse tomatoes are imported because 
additional supplies of greenhouse pinks are not available from Ontario. 
Imports of Ohio greenhouse tomatoes are currently more than three 
million pounds in the spring and nearly one million pounds in the 
autumn; they represent about 18 per cent of the Canadian consumption 
of greenhouse tomatoes. 


In the spring of 1967, Essex County produced 7.5 million 
pounds of greenhouse tomatoes; thus, to displace the imports into 
Quebec of Ohio tomatoes, Essex growers would have to increase their 
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spring production by nearly 50 per cent. Moreover, because pink 
tomatoes are preferred to reds and command a substantial price premium 
over reds in Quebec markets, there may be a prospect of additional 
sales and revenue, in this market area, which has not been fully 
exploited. 


There is little doubt that where Customs duties are exigible 
on imported vegetables competing with greenhouse production such duties 
enhance the price of both products and thus Une consumers pay more ter 
them than they otherwise would. Two unfavourable consequences flow 
Prom unis Tact, 


First, as the price of these vegetables increases there wil 
necessarily be some decrease in consumption, particularly among that 
sector of the population with lower incomes; apart from its conse- 
quences for the producers, such a decrease in consumption Nas undesir— 
able aspects in a country deprived of field production for so many 
months by climatic conditions and in which greenhouse production can— 
not meet total demand. 


Secondly, as shown in tables 65 and 66, in most areas of the 
country the enhancement of cost to the consumers appears disproportion- 
ate to the benefits afforded to the producers. Because 85 per cent of 
the tomato consumption is supplied by imports, the cash costs are far 
in excess of any probable cash benefits to Canadian producers. For 
Canada, as a whole, the cash costs, at wholesale, of the existing 
duties on tomatoes are currently around $1.3 million per year during 
the greenhouse seasons compared with maximum cash benefits to producers 
of about $0.2 million. The cash costs at the consumer level are even 
larger because markups on values including duty payments are part of 
the retail price but the cash benefits to producers remain the same. 


Wie costs of the dutles are incurred according Ve View quent i 
ties consumed while their benefits accrue in relation to the volume 
produced; the existing duties give significant benefits mainly to 
producers in Ontario where some 80 per cent of the value of sales of 
domestic greenhouse vegetables are produced, but the cash costs are 
borne also by such areas as Quebec and the Prairie Provinces in which 
greenhouse vegetable production is very small. For example, in 1967 
the cash costs at wholesale of the existing duties on tomatoes, in 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces, was $656,000 and the cash benefits 
to producers in these regions was about $4,000. Even in Ontario, where 
the benefits from the duties on tomatoes are greatest, the cash costs 
at wholesale were $394,000 in 1967 compared with cash benefits to 
Ontario producers of $133,000. 


As the foregoing indicates, the Canadian greenhouse vegetable 
industry has experienced rapid growth for several years and has expan- 
ded its productive facilities at considerable capital cost. The invest- 
ment required to provide these facilities could have been attracted to 
the industry only if its past performance and prospects gave reasonable 
INULCaAtLons OL long “term Viability and proritacility. “one cari) 
Board's research supports such an assessment. 


The fears, expressed by producers, that imports of low cost, 
field-grown vegetables were likely to have serious adverse effects on 
their operations appear to be unfounded. Unit values of imports have 
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not decreased; imports of neither cucumbers nor tomatoes in the green- 
house seasons have been increasing in spite of the substantial growth 
of Canadian consumption; indeed, Canadian greenhouse vegetables have 
captured a significantly larger share of the domestic market. More- 
over, Canadian greenhouse vegetables have competed successfully- in 
U.S, markets in direct competition with field-grown and greenhouse 
vegetables produced in the U.S.A. 


Aithough the protection afforded by distance and the Customs 
ice iS quite substantial, additional and even more significant 
protection is provided by the consumers! differentiation between 
greenhouse cucumbers and tomatoes and the field-grown imports. The 
premiums commanded by greenhouse tomatoes are particularly large and 
in ad valorem equivalence are comparable to rates of duty of 100 p.c. 
bo more than 150 p.c., on the ve ue for duty of imported, field-grown 
tomatoes. 


The marketing of greenhouse vegetables is a somewhat complex 
procedure involving many agencies, each of which exerts some influence 
on the prices received by growers or paid by consumers. 


An inquiry is proceeding into this phase as a result of 
Conpleainte CL Cervali-uUldesirable practices; this inquiry 15 being 
conducted by the Ontario Food Council of Toronto. The press reports 
of this inquiry indicate that the Council's report may well cast 
further light upon this phase of the greenhouse vegetable industry; 
because of the Council's inquiry and its prospective report, the Board 
makes no observations on marketing practices in its conclusions. 


In all these circumstances, the Board does not recommend any 
changes in the duties of Customs now levied upon cucumbers or tomatoes 
imported during the period of the harvest and sale of domestic green- 
house production. 


Insofar as cucumbers are concerned, there is no domestic 
production, field or greenhouse, during the ihonths of December, January 
and February and no need for protective duties during this period. In 
consequence, the Board recommends provision for the free entry of 
cucumbers during these three months. 


Insofar as tomatoes are concerned, the domestic producers 
neither seek nor need protection during the month of December. In 
consequence, the Board recommends that the free entry for tomatoes now 
provided during the months of January, February and March under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation and the General Tariffs in tariff item 8724-1 be 
extended to include December also. 


Because the Board's recommended items would continue to be 
governed by the general descriptive heading for tariff items 8701-1 to 
8727-1 inclusive and by the provisions of Section 13 of the Customs 
Tariff, they are shown in the Recommended Schedule as revisions of 
existing items 8712-1 and 8724-1, and are so numbered. 


Tariff 


Item 


8712-1 
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RECOMMENDED SCHEDULE 


That the enumeration of goods and rates of duty of tariff 
items 8712-1 and 8724-1 of Schedule A to the Customs Tariff be amended 
to be as follows: 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods BP, M,F,.N, 


DUuCuUnpers, (1, O.Do. c..%.ss per pound Free Free or 
Se nace 
2a CESs 


or 
LOD er. 


The Free rate shall apply during 
the months of December, January and 


February, 


During the remaining months in any 
12 month period ending 31st March, 


the specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess of 22 
weeks which may be divided into two 
separate periods, and the 10 per 
cent duty shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is not in effect. 


ERA ee sm Nae, tet ets cei yo per pound Free Free or 
14 cts. 

or 
IONE epee 


The Free rate shall apply during 
the months of December, January, 
February and March. 


During the remaining months in any 
12 month period ending 3lst March, 
the specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess of 32 
weeks, and the 10 per cent duty 
shall apply whenever the specific 
Gucyiis nou in eftect. 


Ottawa, December 5, 1968 
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APPENDIX I 


SIATISTICS 


Greenhouse cucumber production by region, 1962-67 
Greenhouse tomato production by region, 1962-67 


Greenhouse tomato production, by region, spring and 
felt sescons, 1965467 


Cucumbers, supply and disappearance, by region, 
March to June; 1962-67 


Spring tomatoes, supply and disappearance, by region, 


Koril to dune, 1962-67 


Fall tomatoes, supply and disappearance, by region, 
October to December, 1962-67 


Cucumbers, imports by month and region, March to 
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Tomatoes, imports by month and region, April to 
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Tomatoes, imports by month and region, October to 
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Tomatoes, exports by month, s.c. 91-90, 1962-68 ..... 


Cucumber unloads, by region and origin, March to 
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Cucumber unloads, by month, March to June, 1961-68 


Spring tomato unloads, by region and origin, April 
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Fall tomato unloads, by region and origin, October 
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Table 3 


Greenhouse Tomato Production by Region, 


Spring and Fall Seasons, 1965-67 


Peewee DNL oats eee en ee ee 
1965 1966 1967/8) 965 1966 1967(a) 


Atlantic Provinces 


Oty. <'000 1b eas 601 581 Nala 294, 289 

Val, !0CO S ya 18h 179 33 aM 95 
Quebec 

eve ehOO0: 1b evil a7. 515) Mls 53 196 

Val, «1000 ¢ 15 we uel an 8 Ike 
Ontario 

ey. 8000 Lb 8,662 Oe ioe eey 6,20) 6,707 Oey 

Var, 000 $ 23094 PS ei, Dees ee) eee gE Se 


Prairie Provinces 


Gta. £000 Lb 15S Le ee 13 83 Lh 
ae 2000 € L.6 AL oT aye PAL Ns 


Pracaish Columbia 


Qty. 1000 lb Pino 2 920) 2 S71: L17 328 ein 

Val. t000 $ 677 (i2— 026 110 33 115 
Canada 

Qty. 1000 p(s) 1 OI A, 17 2,889 6,057 be “70 

Wale 2000 $\b) = 83 005= -3,516 3,906 10s Hele ees 


(a) Estimated 
(b) Canada totals include some tomatoes which could not be assigned 
Lo. a Speciiic region 


Source: D.B.S. Cat. No. 22-202; Essex County Growers Association and 
British Columbia Dept. of Agriculture 
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Taplow, 
Cucumbers, s.c. 91-55(a) Annual Imports, 1956-6 
Manitf Item: e/7i2—-) .(e7\12)) 
Duty as 
Dic. Or 
Osetine Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports —s«“Walue ~ _Value Collected | avalucs 
100C lb. $1000 $/lb. $t 000 $ one 
1, Total 
1956 Tome? — 1 282 507 leeee 187,175 14.6 
1957 26,290 1,537 06 1,537 235,841 15.3 
1958 25,398 1,478 06 ne 300,141 20.3 
1959 19,884 1,318 Key: 1,318 222,591 16.9 
1960 28,135 1,599 06 1,599 267,869 16.8 
1961 oe, Cne 1,835 06 ab ee 252,799 13.8 
1962 28,765 1,903 or 1,902 287 ,973 al seal 
1963 30,008 1,814 06 i eae 261,256 14.6 
196,$2) 18,302 1,428 08 1,428 236,353 ene 
Togs (D) Barca. © 705 07 1,704, 292,622 alse 
1966 BS rO99 Bo 1S O07 Boies ed 202 12-9 
1967 35,626 2,661 4e7, 2,658 385,310 ahaa 
2. United States 
1956 WSy280-4 1, 266 07 1,266 185,583 abies 
1957 OG 079 * 1, 520 06 1,520 eau 154 
1958 Pe éh Uh 06 yn 296,711 20.6 
1959 1o.ee5- © 1 Bee 50g 127k 218.10 obyaea 
1960 27,509: 4 1,532 06 1632 261,110 17-0 
1961 po.670 al, 7k 06 anal 21,0, 400 ila eal 
1962 Ore. 76s neu 1,763 273 342 15.5 
1963 Pal Paeles Ae, 06 Treo, 2008 ce Ges 
Hoe De ao... wesg 07 Weiss 208,411 18.1 
1654) B26 1,346 06 1,35 256, 86h ake eal 
1966 LO saa} e902 ety, 2096 bd lie its a2 
1967 30,236. 2,086 Roy, 2,08) 327,795 15 
3, Mexico 
1956 32 a 06 2 182 10.0 
1957 19 A 0 2 193 10.0 
1958 56 7 Be. 7 658 10.6 
1959 ny 1); ae Ae 1,399 10,0 
1960 189 ah a al palels, 10,6 
1961 616 16 07 L6 L774 108s 
1962 148 i 09 Ait 15 87 10,0 
1963 he 50 ie 50 5,758 11.6 
1961,(b) 593 o “ial 65 Aes), 10,0 
1965(b) 1,706 15h ,09 154 15 , 303 9.9 
1966 2,595 aan ail ap 27,296 10.0 
1967 Do le 310 209 308 BO ie 10,0 
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Unis Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value 
10007 1b. $000 B/1b. 000 


4. Bahamas 


1956-59 z y Z 
1960 69 7 10 
1961 508 55 au 
1962 1,316 110 08 
1963 1,589 185 12 
1964,§>) 1.382 191 a 
1965(©) 1.1.62 178 2 
1966 1,600 188 12 
1967 1,567 229 15 


(a) Prior to 1964, s.c. 119 


Table 7 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
De Ce Ou 
Diy Dutiable 
Collected Value 
Dr. 
669 LOO 
Fipeiele JOO 
LOO k 1089 
Lely 10.0 
19,048 TOO) 
Ve 10,0 
HE cid oly, TOs) 
2a Peee Lose 


(b) Excludes cucumbers tor pickling: “imporvs of cucumbers for pickling 
ima lOel were, 10,635,610 lbs. valtied at $585,’787 and an 1965 


1 3025 ,253 lbs. valued at $619,62) 
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Table J6 


Cucumber Unloads by Rail and Truck, by Month, March to June, 1961-68 


March 
Florida 
California 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Total 


April 
Florida 
California 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Total 


May 
Florida 
California 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Total 


June 
Florida 
Cali tornia 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Total 


March-June 


Florida 
California 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Total 


1961 1962 
Rail Truck Total Rai Truck Total 
- carloads - 

3 10 1S ibs Sy 52 
i 1 1 ; : : 
~ 6 6 z m = 

S inf) 20 abe: Sy) De 

7 28 oe / 26 56. 
10 45 SS 20 65 85 
- ze ale ui it 8 
= - a - ah a 
~ i ah _ Ei 4 
- Ze 22 cc 9 LO 

h 80 8 6 60 66 

im 102 106 7 69 76 

a 20 ae] oy Lt, 19 
- S S) - i a 
= 6 6 - e 3 

Gr 29 36 2 el: 22 

fi 9 LOW IZ 8 99 
1h 123 1317 1h 108 122 
= ve 7 2 29 Sih 
- 5 3 - & B 
- oul Bw - Sy) Bg 
= pale ee BS vale ies 
RS 129 whe 6 118 12h 
TS Alas 8) H3S3 8 189 ey, 
LO 58 68 18 92 TO 
: 6 6 ~ 5 > 
- i al = = e 
i‘ Lh - | 2) 
10 109 119 18 140 158 
Suk Spr 362 Sik Boul Dee 
Al LALO 481 9 A431 1480 


Lh. 


Table 16 
Cucumber Unloads by Month (Cont'd) (Cont'd) 
1963 196 1965 
hark Troekse Total Razrt> Tricks slotal Rail Truck” Total 
- carloads - 
March 
Florida ih 2 16 = 8 8 2 9 We 
California - _ - ~ - ~ - - - 
Mexico E: 2 2 2 = e 3 3 6 
Other ~ 22 ee ~ 5 3 - - = 
Imported h 36 LO e wat Ate 5 iC 17 
Domestic 6 28 3h 2 8 50 3 39 
Total LO 64, Th L a7 63 2 Ay 56 
April 
Florida 1 ver 12 A 16 20 = 6 6 
California - o - - - - - 
Mexico ale - 5 - _ _ ~ - - 
Other ~ - - ~ a ~ - - 
Imported 2 im 13 mn 20 2h - 6 6 
Domestic 16 Va 88 Lae 161 i2 oe ie) 139 
Total 18 83 LO 15 181 196 Ly 128 15 
May 
Florida 5 19 2h oe 20 Pag in Pal ao 
California ~ ~ - . - 
Mexico - - ~ - af: 1 ~ ~ - 
Other al 5 6 Es 3 © = = = 
Imported 6 2h 30 i, Ph a0 ih 21 25 
Domestic 15 133 148 Gi 164 175 13 155 168 
Total eal ‘Lo? 1732 18 188 206 17 176 193 
June 
Florida - 4 LE - ay 2h 4 23 26 
California 3 3 = z — 6 6 
Mexico - - - - - ~ - 
Other 5 Bu 36 - 26 26 - LO LO 
Imported 5 5 50 a 50 50 3 69 Ep 
Domestic ue 139 ies 9 158 167 5 170 neds 
Total 19 18h 203 9 208 PAG | 8 239 247 
March—June 
Florida 10 53 63 ahs 68 79 2 Be 68 
Calitfornia. © 3 3 = os x me 6 6 
Mexico - 2 3 2 af 3 3 o 6 
Other 6 58 6h ~ 36 36 - ie) LO 
Imported “7 116 133 13 105 118 12 108 L20 
Domestic 51 See 123 So. 53k 564, 39 82 521 
ota. L 68 488 556 L6 636 682 pale 590 641 
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Table 16 
Cucumber Unloads by Month (Conttd) (Cont'd) 
1966 1967 1968 
Ras Peel oan Obs, Hanl Truck’ Total “Rail Truck Total 
- carloads - 
March 
Florida - 7 a 2 fs Lh h 
California - - - te =. & ae 
Mexi.co 4 a i 6 ila 6 LG 
Uener - - - 8 9 a = 
Imported h 16 20 16 22 10 1h 
Domestic S or 60 66 69 5 
Total 8 9 Dl 76 88 (i) 89 
April 
Florida 3 ab 2h 9 9 3 h 
Cali forma - ~ _ = a = 2 
Mexico ~ 3 2 5 5 1 2 
Other - i ef = - = ow 
Imported 3 25 28 1 sO h 6 
Domestic 2 81 90 LOL 106 7 LO any, 
Total te 106 iB SS i T20 OES T23 
May 
Florida gb 23 3h PE) 25 2h 2h 
California - AL ti L Hh i 20 
Mexico - - — = = = = 
Other = = = 1 a 5 > 
Imported Le 2h bis 2h 27 30 30 
Domestic ig iis, AW 2 118 160 165 
Lote. pe 137 159 166 75 190 195 
June 
Florida ~ 8 8 1h Li Ai iz 
California a! 5 6 A hy 2 2 
Mexico - = - - - ~ ~ 
Other - Sal NE 5 5 60 60 
Imported i Lh 15 63 63 - 7h, 7h, 
Domestic 6 164 Le 203 215 2 el Us 
Total uy 208 AED 266 278 215 Ae 
March-June 
Florida 14 D9 iS L'7 50 3) Ad 
California 1 6 i 5 5 . 3 
Mexico A 12 16 5 el 16 fl 12 
Other - 32 Be a bb DO 6 65 
Imported 19 109 128 9 LL? 126 118 12h 
Domestic 30 391 oul 9 506 See 80 ele) 
Total 9 500 5L9 8 623 661 598 62h 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Annual Unload Report 
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April 


Plerids 
Calarornts 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Total 


May 


Florida 
CAL Trornia 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Tova. 


June 


Florida 
Calatornia 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Toca. 


April-June 


Florida 
California 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Total 
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Table 19 
Spring Tomatoes, Unloads at 12 Principal Markets 
by Rail and Truck, by Month and Origin, 
April to June, 1961-68 
1961 1962 
Rail Truck Total Rail Truck Total 
- carloads - 
Di 60 at Oe oth 26 83 
- uN ug us ~ Be 
374 4 pie 409 12 el 
16 3 LO 13 
434 78 D12 470 48 D18 
43h, 8) pat, 470 DA Dak 
228 a4 Zoe 180 2) 203 
16 Amb Pat 2 2 4 
214 BS ep Aid ie og 
180 64 24h ee D3 170 
638 Lag De 576 100 676 
6 3 66 69 
641 162 801 at? 166 745 
ES LO 23 8 i 9 
ay] 45 LO4 3h fi @ 
e i 3 7 - 7 
uf i 18 256 LOY 363 
ma | 201 458 307 145 452 
5 G5 LOO 6 LO 
262 296 998 oid ehh 557 
308 94 4O2 245 D0 29> 
fas. ot 132 Si. oO 76 
590 20 610 695 34, 129 
356 eo 578 6 170 6 
1,329 393 1,722 1353 293 1,646 
8 148 156 16 ue 
DO AL Lyo7s 1.562 462 13825, 
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Spring Tomatoes ,Unloads by Month (Cont'd) 


April 


Florida 
California 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Tobal 


May 


Ulorias. 
California 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Total 


June 


Florida 
Cala rorni a 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Total 


April-June 


Florida 
Calaiornia 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Tota... 
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Table 19 
(Cont'd) 


1965 


Hote cus. idual. hart Truck Tots” karl Truck’ “Total 


1,304 


HeGoet, 51. 1.020 


190 


646 1,950 1,027 


68 da 145 
387 a0 422 
Nosy De gs libs Die, 

iE 1 2 
oe I DT, 
278 80 358 

3 9 12 
Cree ee 227 

60 6 
TORS 216 ei 

i: 6 68 
496 2h3 13? 

47 1a Py, 

90 36 126 

6 3 9 
200 1). 1 
5) ee ley 508 

i [QPS ——199 
350 287 3§= 637 
393° 1.69 562 

93 45 138 
605 63 668 
Bole 179% 383 

1,295 


sar 


= carloads — 


iis ee AS: 
- 30 30 
£90 45 BO 


= Zi 2] 


oye y eoe 565 


a5 14 as 


Boo ey 580 


bigesi 38 216 


- ul ow 
77 43 £40 
ul 46 
Cpe = DSi 560 
ee Sa) ene 


Hoo 2295 701 


Boy LE Bon 
20 Lit 147 
jen 90 612 


132) 178309 
oY oid re oe ann, 9 


ae 2 


76 69 145 
Posi. On Sein 
- 16 die) 
299 +186 485 
ih 19 
304 200 504 
183 43 226 
i T I: 
199 69 268 
0 

385 143 528 
1 ali 27 
BOO 256 G25 
100 38 138 
of oe 89 
65 fi Wes 
149-115 264, 
Cale 563 
t 178 
Seip 387 fpr 
BOS (SU 509 
4) 6) 90 
uo, UL 664 
152 161 13 
Si ere 

aD. 4 30e 2 
84.3 1,900 


B96 *l ger. L,0)/ 
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Table 19 
(Cont'd) 
Spring Tomatoes, Unloads by Month (Conttd) 
1966 1967 1968 
Rav} (ruck. (Ove eae erick = Ole meio eer CKhmn Oca! 
- car.ioads - 
April 
Florida 34 35 69 52 55 Loy 38 83 12m 
California - L il i Le 16 ~ a 4, 
Mexico 306 100 LO6 220 89 309 1h49 ee ag ian 
Other iL: 1.3 ie ul al ab ah 19 20 
Imported 3h 149 490 27k 72 LLG 188 e225 413 
Domestic ~ 23 aD _ 14 14 - at als 
Total Syrae dive ult: oo) 86 460 188 240 428 
May 
Florida LS 63 eek 198 64 262 96 165 261 
California _ 2 2 _ ze a 2 9 Ta 
Mexico 146 66 ae Leh 296 peel oS 278 
Other i Zit Be _ 26 33 LO 16 26 


Imported 200 1a Ad 363, 210 ey; elCiay s/he 576 


Domestic 2 3 96 - 98 98 - 138 ie 
Total Brees Parl Te: 385, 30e 691 2208 EAok: 714 

June 

Florida Le 69 254 87 oy) 2 59 3 96 

California 63 47 awe 10) Lg 85 AL 43 Sh 

Mexico 26 16 We Niggo a0 70 70 Ah 114 

Other WE Ie 160 az) LO9 187 us Ee) ie 


Imported i wild PAs: 566 yee th 247 48h 189 229 418 
Domestic Ce Alife 178 ev 5. / 160 s Ze) Ie 


Tobal Spe eee rig hk Thh Zion er 644, uae) TREE, 588 
April-June 
Florida Sia LO /- 5h Soe ee BX 193) aR2e5 478 
California 63 50 133 38 65 103 43 53 96 
Mexico Le Lee 660 433 242 b> sil Gye 663 


Other 30s 5 196 86 148 234 3 Caer. 170 
Imported oD ey Ome es Bos 629i oe BO [Pree oOO 107 


Domestic Dele fe Gg Nee ed bP pl 
Total 982°) S2BP BRIO, "807m S98 e795 G07 ost 730 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture Annual Unload Report 
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Table 20 


Fall Tomatoes, Unloads at 12 Principal Markets by Rail and Truck, 
by Month and Origin, October to December, 1961-67 


1961 


vey 


—~ carloads - 


haat Truck Total 

October 
Florida a - - 
California 236 52 288 
Mexico - - _ 
Other - 5 3 
Imported 236 55 291 
Domestic 5 92 97 

Total 21 147 388 
November 
Florida 95 epi ee 
California cle, 60 shy) 
Mexico LO 2 12 
Other - 3 13 
Imported ray 96 313 
Domestic 6 59 65 

Total 223 lest 378 
December 
Florida 122 62 18h 
California 9 ice, 2) 
Mexico 86 s 89 
Other 2 Zz 26 
Imported 219 LOL 320 
Domestic 4 eae op. 

Total: 225 ae 345 


October-December 


Piorids ith 83 300 
California Sis LE 481 
Mexico 96 5 Ol. 
Other 2 LO 2 
Imported 672 298 92h 
Domestic 15 L2 key) 


Total 687 ion vaube 


Rea Truck Total 
Moe) 62 201 
da 3 118 
25h, 65 BAg 

8 LO 
261 163 42h 
5 ples a 
1 6h 2a 
Zz - 7 
= 1h 14 
179 90 269 
2 91 93 
181 181 362 
mee a2 a3 
als) pee: 38 
A 2 12h 
- 2 2 
256 81 339 
al 20 PB 
259 On 360 
136 hh 180 
cael 149 4,60 
129 2 niga 
uae at 156 
691 236 Cas 
10 20 eat 
Oak Ah5 ae 
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Table 20 
(Cont'd) 
Fall Tomatoes, Unloads by Month (Cont'd) 
196 1964 196 
Rail Truck fotal-cRaid@ Truck Total. Shall aruck otal 
— carloads - 
October 
Florida - - - - ns aS ~ Z Z 
California 184 5k 238 239 64 303 228 69 29] 
Mexico - - _ - - - al, aE Ps 
Other - 18 18 - fs} 8 


ic RE Ra tt 2 ee = We. 
Imported 184 a 243 239 86 25 229 80 309 
Domestic 9 194 203 oe Le 158 2 8h 86 


Total 93 253 AA6 Cho 483 oor olen B95 
November 
Florida 20 Pap L7 9 16 Ao) a3 19 ae 
California (6) LO Ths) 61 fee ie 88 5h 2 
Mexico - - _ 2 “a a ae A 8 
Other - 18 18 EL 26 at 2 8 LO 
Imported 93 85 178 eS) Le Ie? es? 85 212 
Domestic 23 97 L260 fi sh 20 O 

Total ie a2 298 19 “248 307 1307 7 is5 285 
December 
Florida 203 ee 276 de53 pho 287 146 104 250 
California (3 ane) 7 5 4g 53 a 3 5 
Mexico 86 3 89 OR 24 LOL 5h 30 Sh 
Other 2 14 Ome 7 33 LO 7 Ee ny) 
Imported 298 LOO 398 242 259 48l 209 52 361 
Domestic 2 40 he 4 vis 81 a 2 

Ouse 300 10 LLO 246 316 562 PAR 204 Lik 


October—December 


Florida 223 LOO 325 162 ier 316 179 125 304 
California 26k LO4 368 305 183 48s 318 L26 LAA 
Mexico 86 5 89 ie 22 1LO4 oY 35 Sys 
Other 2 af oy, 3} el 85 9 ae i) 
Imported Boo eae 819 Spi titst©) 993 BOD oL7 882 
Domestic 34, pene 365 iy 34.5 359 6 206 Ae 


Total 609 O575 Leley “NSCB Aye ease ee S es ee 


Fall Tomatoes, Unloads by Month (Cont'd) 


October 


Florida 
Galiromia 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
iKehercae 


November 


Florida 
Gala Torna 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Total 


December 


Florida 
Calirormia 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Popal 


October—December 


Florida 
California 
Mexico 
Other 
Imported 
Domestic 
Tove. 


1966 
Rail Truck hover 
165 72 a7 
i - ap 
2 8 10 
168 80 248 
- ul au 
168 25 391 
os 28 Be 
105 60 165 
= Hk il 
2 aL af 
ub 102 234 
fl Lee re 
133 Paras ei 
fe OT L7G 
i 33 16 
56 pag, BL 
EAN 2 
iWPeab 186 ee 
uh 42 13 
diz 228 Sue 
100 129 229 
mi 7a ALS 
Di 26 83 
Z 
um A 368 809 
2. O O 
Ld3 675 mga, 
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- carloads - 


Table 20 
(Cont'd) 
1967 
Rail Truck Teta 
Pee ee Oe 
= Lz ie 
pe] 87 314 
2 EL: 156 
229 2h 470 
oy. 47 82 
Dey 63 22 
- A ie 
184 Lee 306 
2 LO LO 
186 225 ee 
LS 166 281 
e ao is) 
o US 24 
ai 10 EE 
ee 204 Sees 
in ee eNOS Meme eg) 
Ter rae | 364 
150 eA) 363 
578 ESL. 529 
) 1 2h 
if 
535 413 951 
290 2 
5he 703 1Z2h5 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture Annual Unload Report 
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Table 21 
Cucumbers, Average Wholesale to Retail Prices 
at Halifax, 1965-68 
Domestic 
Year & Ontario Nova Scotia Imported 
Month Queens Queens Florida Mexico 
- cents per pound - 
1965 
January - - 5 AUB = 
February - - of = 
March ~ ae 2 - 
April ~ “io Ls - 
May - as eh: - 
June - pall ele - 
July 20 yall 10 - 
1966 
January - ~ aby - 
February = = = ba 
March - 7 Aya ~ 
Woven yal ~ sg ls ~ 
May rsa eel Wa - 
June 20 20 15 - 
July seas! BS} sy re 
1967 
January - = is: = 
February ~ as 9. S = 
March - “26 220) = 
April = 220 Bales: ~ 
May - 19 salts ~ 
June _ mpl e5 - 
July = PES) Bis - 
1968 
January - i ES = 
February - 235 = Lo 
March 226 ou - - 
Apri! #25 op = - 
May we oe ~ ~ 
June seca ae. ~ - 
July Ae) relly ~ - 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Wholesale to Retail Quotations 
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Table 21 
t 
Cucumbers, Average Wholesale to Retail Prices (Cont'd) 
arenes VaMOnrea ME LOGD—O08 
Year & Ontario | inportedl ee 
Month _ _Queens Florida Mexico 
- cents per pound - : 
1965 
January £ ai 2B 
February a a6 “aN 
March cate 18 "9 
April a7 Wh is 
peo. “1h ae 
ae ~ Ae ‘ 
July - ‘iia i 
1966 
January = Like 16 
February Bs 17 18 
March — oN ; 17 
April 19 12 is 
May 14 oe: = 
June Bees ts i‘ 
July = . 15 " 
LgG7 
January = hake an 
February = 17 . 19 
March -20 a s 
ap agit play) Paes ff 
med 13 ae z 
June i 7 : 13 . 
July 19 2 7 
1968 
January = 17 20 
Peprmuary P25 20 "50 
March = S50, 0 
April oak Ral aE 
May LO cee 
oie .16 a Re 
July onde o . 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Wholesale to Retail Quotations 
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Table 21 
Cucumbers, Average Wholesale to Retail Prices (Cont'd) 
at Toronto, 1965-68 
Year & Ontario Imported 
Month Queens Florida Mexico Bowe. 
- cents per pound - 

1965 
January - Ppt 15 16 
February we vag ~ alle 
March alk ale: - akg 
April 1h 2h ~ 2k 
May ee be = _ 
June ile - ~ ~ 
July 06 a ms ze 
1966 
January - ps) - Bas: 
February eae, se ~ Bes 
March we ZL aye - 
April HS - - ~ 
May le ~ ~ ~ 
June 7 - ~ - 
July Le - - - 
1967 
January - ky Alle Fy) 
February ee -~ ~ ee 
March 019 - - see 
April 1 . - - - 
May Hi ~ - - 
June LG - “ = 
July ils - - ~ 
1968 
January - Ze - - 
February eu. meee 20 ~ 
March 2 Asie) - - 
April ea = an as 
May ails ~ - ~ 
June 5 - - = 
July We ~ - = 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Wholesale to Retail Quotations 
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Table 21 
Cucumbers, Average Wholesale to Retail Prices (Cont'd) 
at Winnipeg, 1965-68 : 
Year & Ontario Imported 
Month Prince Florida Mexico 
- cents per pound - 

1965 
January - 520) - 
February Ee Real - 
March ne i. - - 
Apri ee -- ~ 
May aU - - 
June o9 ~ - 
July - - - 
1966 
January - rake) = 
February oe eek ~ 
March nye) nee - 
April Reds = 
May ale 216 - 
June meat 19 ~ 
July AA ~ - 
1967 
January ~ Fal - 
February 28 23 s25 
March aPals ~ rea 
Apri. ae, = = 
May 16 - ~ 
June 18 - ~ 
July 18 ~ - 
1968 
January - 623 a 
February Ab Nik 27 = 
March ae - = 
April, Sans e = 
May 219 = > 
June mh, - os 
July sD - = 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Wholesale to Retail Quotations 
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Table 21 
(Cont'd) 
Cucumbers, Average Wholesale to Retail Prices 
at Edmonton, 1965-68 
Ontario Alberta Imported 
Year & Queens Queens Florida Mexico 
Month 
- cents per pound - 

1965 
January ~ - = Aa 
February - - - = 
March ey = be i 
April 2h ~ = ms 
May eat s os = 
June 2h = = 3 
July 2h = = o 
1966 
January oe _ Zar is 
February - - 2h en 
March 2 - - $3): 
April eM 27 - 33 
May sro Ree = “= 
June R25 <2 - — 
July eek 2h = a 
1967 
January = - ae fe 
February A - ae 75 
March - ~ 220 228 
April ape ae. 525) -25 
May 20 se3 - ~ 
June ae eave - - 
July gel ele = 2 
1968 
January - = 625 625 
February - . 30 <30 
March wl sone al®) 20 
April 30 30 = a 
May wD yee = = 
June veh apa ~ - 
July 2h 2h ~ - 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Wholesale to Retail Quotations 


1967 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 


1968 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Source: 


Canada Dept. 
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Table 21 


Cucumbers, Average Wholesale to Retail Prices (Conttd) 


at Vancouver, 1965-68 


bees Imported 
preenhouse Florida California Mexico 
7 - cents per pound - 
ack - wee 
as Oe) = he 
ney 228 ~ 220 
5s ee - 520 
20 - = = 
a0 - = = 
= = ~ woe) 
eS = ~ Ppa 
210 = - e260 
ated - ws ES) 
ee = = ms 
22 ag = = 
wed. = = = 
= = - sev 
Pe = = Sale 
28 ~ - ee 
25 ; z aif 
wee = 2 2 
ed = es = 
eee = = 3 
_ = - 20) 
= =; - aU 
38 = - Mees) 
on - = 37 
52> a i 2 
2en = a = 
26 = 20 = 


of Agriculture, Wholesale to Retail Quotations 


March 
April 
May 

June 
July 
October 
November 
December 


1966 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 
October 
November 
December 


1967 
January 
February 
March 
Ari: 
May 

June 
July 
October 
November 
December 


1968 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 


source: 
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Table 22 

Tomatoes, Average Wholesale to Retail Prices 

at Halifax, 1965-68 
Domestic Imported 
Nova Scotia Ontario Florida Cala forms a Mexico 
green- green- vine mature mature vine mature 
house house ripe green green ripe green 
- cents per pound - 

- - Aes) << - - - 
50 - oF - = - : 
as - - = - ~ - 
38 - Sah ode = - = 
38 38 - = cs = u 

ey - - - : = 
33 ~ - = - - : 
hd - - = - - = 

= = 28 os = = 

2 S £26 2 £ _ - 

= is bys - - - - 

3h 36 e = = £28 : 
pags whe _ = = = zs, 
43 - = - - x 
oe ~ - = = = ns 
3h - a 8 : . “ 
£35 - _ z ¥ : 
45 = - = 2 = x 
he fie - 2 = _ fi 
te aye - - = <j iS 
46 hee = By ed = = 
35 35 = = _ = : 
37 Yi 2 2 x a af 
60 = = = Pe ie as 
rset - es = = a = 
42 - _ = - = = 
AL ABs ae oe c= = _ 


Canada, Dept. of Agriculture, Wholesale to Retail Quotations 
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Tomatoes,Average Wholesale to Retail Prices Table 22 
a eloronto.. .965—o8 (Cont'd) 
Imported 

Ontario Florida California Mexico 
Year & greenhouse vine mature mature vine mature 
Month Medium ripe green green Pip green 

~ cents per pound - 

1965 
March ~ 19 = ad8) .19 
vojagtal Rely) ~ BS, - cele eee 
May ayes - ye — et Hee 
June 30) ~ oy - veo pas 
July oe ~ - = = a 
Oct. eo - 16 = # 
Nov. $26 - = Be = = 
Dec. eal nee ae 20 = = 
1966 
Jan. ~ nD oe _ ~ = 
Feb. ~ Pals nS - 19 16 
March - 19 pace ~ ae 1h 
Evehaalll 36 we mee - Ze 18 
May 2g) HG Lh = 18 15 
June oe ee) 16 18 18 7 
July sie - - PAY - - 
Oct rae ~ - 16 = 2 
Nov 220 - eeu: 2 - _ 
Dec. 26 32 ed Pay 26 19 
1967 
Jan. - - ie - nS iS. 
Feb - 16 EZ - 15 - 
March - - 15 ~ 15 - 
April pel - 16 - 19 - 
May .26 nals Ads - Liv - 
June 28 = es 23 26 - 
July 36 - - ~ ~ - 
Oct. sells - - 13 - - 
Nov. 219 = 16 i = 4s 
Dec. mee ~ 15 - - - 
1968 
Jan, ~ - - - ~ ~ 
Feb. ~ ~ - - - - 
March - soul: 22 - 26 ~ 
April she. hil 250 = son = 
May aD - Bae - aS) = 
June 730 ~ pee - PLS - 
July more - p22 ae. - - 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Wholesale to Retail Quotations 
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Tomatoes, Average Wholesale to Retail Prices 


at Winnipeg, 1965-68 = 
Sp tee tperted a 


Lap ewes 
(Cont td) 


Ont. Florida Calit.. Mexico 
Nea tinc green- vine mature mature vine mature 
Month house PS green green rape green 

- cents per pound - 

1965 
March ~ ~ ye wee ~ Pia 
April - ~ wee oe - ee 
May - - Al) $20 ~ mae 
June - - pale, we ~ Ae) 
July - ~ Le Pali: - - 
October - - ~ ¢16 ~ Ae 
November apy hs ~ 2k. wou _ TeENO) 
December 38 - eh sen - ou 
1966 
January ~ - - - fy4e) all 
February - - - - Was oe 
March ~ - _ ~ Ay) Ps 
April Sele) = = - ceo BPX 
May Ayal - - - aPalb oleh 
June a7 - - - ee Le 
July vis - ~ Souk rele ea 
October - ~ - <L6 = = 
November Ae) - - Paley, ~ - 
December 29 ~ ~ see eal - 
1967 
January ~ ~ - - eee pa 
February - ~ - - eAEy) ls 
March - - = = ne es one 
April - - - _ ae - 
May BoM - - vik ~ 
June aD - 8) - 23 ~ 
July 55 : 33 _ 2 a 
October ~ - - bal - - 
November - ~ = <5 ee a 
December - _ = b16 S = 
1968 
January - ~ mal, +9 - ‘eu 
February - - Palit) ake - Le 
March - - = = 025 meee 
April - ~ - = 629 &. 
May ~ 22 = er eis e 
June Ah 20 ~ 23 a 
July Ad - - 219 - ae) 
Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Wholesale to Retail Quotations 


Year & 
Month 


1965 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 
October 
November 
December 


1966 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 
October 
November 
December 


1967 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 
October 
November 
December 


1968 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 


Source: 


Tomatoes,Average Wholesale to Retail Prices 
at Edmonton, 1965-68 


Ont, 
green- 


house 


Canada Dept. of 


Domestic 
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green- 


house 


B, 


green- 
hou 


le 


Sis) 
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Table 22 
(Cont'd) 


Imported 
Mexico 


Florida 


vine 


ripe 


mature 
green 


cents per pound 


AeA 
s2( 


Calif. 
mature 


green 


mae) 
Bae 


vine 


ripe 


mature 
green 


Agriculture, Wholesale to Retail Quotations 


July 
October 
November 
December 


November 
December 


July 
October 
November 
December 


1968 
January 
February 
March 
Aprin 
May 

June 
July 


Source: 


Tomatoes,Average Wholesale to Retail Prices 


Bale 


at Vancouver, 1965-68 
Imported 


BaGe 
green- 


house 


Ais) 
ok 


34 
33 


Florida Galak, 
vine mature mature 
ripe green oreen 


Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Wholesale 


- cents per pound 


Table 22 
(Cont'd) 


Mexico 
vine mature 
ees! Greer 

~ 322 
= Pye ii 
- 238 
~ PO. 
- aul 
- alg 
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- ree: 
- ee) 
~ sasZ, 
= a7 
<20 - 
ge ~ 
e0 - 
a8) - 
As) - 
ee - 
(3 ~ 
ie’ - 
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ayes - 
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Table 23 


Monthly Average Prices of Cucumbers and Tomatoes, 


Florida, 1959-6 
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Cucumbers 
Jee) 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


Tomatoes 
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Uso. Dept. of Agriculture, Fresh Market Vegetable Prices, Statistical Bulletim No. 425 


Source 


OR 
table 2h 


Tomatoes: Dates of Application and eee or ocasoner, Mar N., 


Specific Duty of 14 cents ound. by Region, 1957-68 


Atlantic Phowinees a: Quebec & ero taveweu Manitoba & Weat\©? 


Year On Off On Off On Off 

195/ - not applied - dunes 2528 VOCtCe25 CULL viele. 5 OCtrwees 
LOS June 2s. —selioyven &5 May Si Nove 
1959 a} June 24 Dec. 7 June 13 Greg as a 
1960 Mog 27 Oct. 14 June 25. dan.1/6l. July 27 Oct. 2s 
1961 -—~ not applied - July 6 Jan.1/62 May 30 Nov. 9 

1962 Aug. 4 Oet? 2% Augs 2 Dec. 12 Auge Dec 

1963 Ro lege we) - not applied - Julyece Noy. 15 
1964 pept. 5 Oe. 10 oul ee VOCE, fee daly Ze, 1 BCU aeU 
1965 - not applied - July © Ott 720 July 9 OC wi 220 
1966 - not applied - Aug. 4 ote 25 Aue 25 Deter. 
1967 Sept. 6 Oets tas cu 18) “Oet. 23 Jalypeo | Cet 2s 
1968 Sept. 6 Oct. be July 2 Nev. 19 Aug. 9 Gets, 2h 


(a) Excludes Newfoundland 
(b) Actually entry ports east of Port Arthur, 
(c) Actually Port Arthur and entry ports west 


Ones 
thereof 
Source: of National Revenue 


Appraisers Bulletins, Dept. 


Cucumbers n.o.p.: Dates of Application and Removal of Seasonal, 
MOP Neg opecizie, Duty or 2t cents per Pound Jay 
Region, 1957-68 


Atlantic Provinces(a) Quebec & Ontariove) Manitoba & west? 


Year On Ort On Ort On orf 

1957 = April ae July a April 9 July 2 June, Aug. 27 
1958 May 154d Aug. 7\d hori 22. duly LS May 27 Aug. 19 
1959 April 15(4) Sept.16(4) April 15 Sept. 16 May 21 Sept.25 
1960 May 18 Sept. Loo Aprile) fue. 26 May 27 OGtie 2a 
1961 May 27 Oct. 23 March 17 Sept. 2 April 12 Sept.13 
1962 May 30 Oot Mey Aprii’s, “Sepu. "2 April 3 Sept. 4 
1963 April 26 Sepu. 27) April ee eset. 2 April 2 Sept. 3 
1964, April 3 Sept. 4 April 3 " tsept,. 4 Apraly 3 “Sept..4 
1965 April 2 Saput- 3 ApriL?s p-aoepy. oY Juneme.. “Oct. «15 
1966 i Weyquelhuy al Sepei.22 Aprile? Sepp: Le July Oot ane: 

1967. April 13. Sept. 14 April 4 Sept. 5 dune 30 Oct. 30 
1968 April 9 Sept. 10 April 17 Sept. 18 June 20 Oct. 21 


(a) Excludes Newfoundland 


(b) Actually entry ports east of Port Arthur, 


Oni. 


(c) Actually Port Arthur and entry ports west thereof 
(d) Includes Newfoundland 


Source: 


Appraisers Bulleting, 


Dept. of National Revenue 
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Table 25 


Rail and Truck Freight Rates on Tomatoes and Cucumbers From 
Leamington, Ontario, and Selected U.S. Centres to Selected 
Destinations in Canada 


oe 

Product plane MeL ange Wpg. idm. Van. 
- Canadian $ per cwt. - 
From 

Leamington, Truck Tomatoes S20 eae ais fg" bres @: E200) 5.00 
ri, " Cucumbers 35904 1550 2.00 2.75 3243 eee 
Raa Both VA eal aryl ee: eis or 2.88 eres 
Palmetto, [ruck fomatoes 4.77 3.ch 2.8% 4.86 Ss ee rae) 
Fla. " Cucumbers 3./6 2.25 en Le Cie) Bie talk Le eg. 
Rail Both ee OP ene eae? Beoe yap 2.86 
Nogales, Traekylomatoes 6.19) 4.65 4:20 3.60 3.60 3-60 
Apia. " Cecumoers S50" 3,796 3.57 3.07 3,07 -aRe7 
Ratt Both Soo 2 ok PLES ZT Paes 2106 
Crowts Truckee tomatoes 7.08 5.55 B10 2 3296 23.30 Vee 
Landing " Greumoers <6.26 4.70 W.3b- 3.33) s2se Wee) 
Calan eee ies Both Se A aed ole SMES: Oireg i ee) Ligne 

Advantage (+) or Disadvantage (-), Place of Origin 

Relative to Leamington 

Palmetto Tencke tomatoes —- .63 —- .99 —-2.09 <1.36 -1.27 = .2/ 
" Cucumbers + .16 —- .75 <-1.16 -l.2h = .98 - 4.13 
Rail Both alo <2 =i. 59° —Liko 2-125 43.05 
Nogales Truck Tomatoes -2.25 -2.40 -3.45 - .10 + .40 41.40 
" Caeumbers —1.56 —2.40 ~=2.57 = .92 +436 41,2) 
tad Both m8 ae 6s = Oe SA SO es ee 
Crow's Truck Tomatoes —-3.14 -3.30 -4.35 - .40 + ..70 +2.60 
Landing " Gocunbers =2)32 -3.23 -3.34 = .58 + .62 42.24 
Rail Both Spas S63 a2 Oe ey 


Derived from data obtained from C.N.R. Freight Sales Dept. 
and various trucking companies 


Source: 
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APPENDIX II 


TARTER HISTORY 


zee 


TARIFF HISTORY 


Tori ff: litem 6712-_ (GAIT) previous ves 


Vegetables, fresh, in their natural state, the weight 
of the packages to be included in the weight for duty: 


en BoP e Gen. 


Cucumbers, n.O.p. .... per pound Free Qtg 2i¢ 
or or 


TOS oac. 320 pata 


In any 12 month period ending 3lst March, the specific 
duty shall not be maintained in force in excess of 22 weeks 
which may be divided into two separate periods, and the 10 
per cent duty shall apply whenever the specific duty is not 


in effect. 


Prior to April 10, 1959, the item was numbered 87(h) and included 
cucumbers imported by manufacturers for use in the manufacture of 
pickles or preserves; as of April 10, 1959 the latter were separately 
provided for under Tariff Item 87(11), now 8711-1. 


From June 1, 1950 to April 10, 1959, Tariff Item 87(h) was worded as 
follows: 


Vegetables, fresh, in their natural state, the weight 
of the packages to be included in the weight for duty: 


Bro Ae Gen, 
CMICUIMO CPS ees gerapetersiers sent per pound Free Pyne) 2Eg 
or or 


SST ventory ANGI a es 


Provided that, when the cucumbers specified in sub-item 
(h) of Item 87 are imported under the Most-Favoured-Nation 
or General Tariff the specific duty of two and one-quarter 
cents per pound shall not be maintained in force in any twelve 
months ending March 31 for a period in excess of 12 weeks, and 
whenever the specific duty of two and one-quarter cents per 
pound is not levied the ad valorem duty of 10 per centum shall 


apply. 


Tariff Item 87(h), as created by legislation effective June 1, 1950, 
represented a formalization, and extension to goods from countries 
subject to the General Tariff, of the M.F.N. rate of duty on fresh 
cucumbers negotiated under the GATT agreement signed in 1947; the 
M.F.N. rates as negotiated under GATT at that time were made effective 
as of January 1,°1948, by P.U. 5270, Dec. 23, 1947; as recorded in 
Department of National Revenue Memorandum D No. 48 T.A. 28, Supplement 
No. 1, dated December 26, 1947. 
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Tariff Item 8724-1 (GATT): previousl1 2 


Vegetables, fresh, in their natural state, the weight 
of the packages to be included in the weight for duty: 


Domo tpae iie Gen, 
OMA GOSS uae esis teaae per pound Free Free Free 
or or 
13g 13¢ 
or or 


BEG yer etrp ums 110 Ry ory eg 


The Free rate shall apply during the months of January, 
February, and March. 


During the remaining months in any 12 month period ending 
31st March, the specific duty shall not be maintained in force 
in excess of 32 weeks, and the 10 per cent duty shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is not in effect. 


Prior to April 10, 1959, the item was numbered 87(n), and from June 1, 
1950 to April 10, 1959, was worded as follows: 


Vegetables, fresh, in their natural state, the weight of 
the packages to be included in the weight for duty: 


B.P, M.F.N. Gen. 
TOMsPOGd Me nase cen aes per pound Free 1é¢ 1a¢ 
or or 


1OV DC. 1p. 


Provided that, when the tomatoes specified in sub-item 
(n) of item 87 are imported under the Most-Favoured-Nation or 
General Tariff the specific duty of one and one-half cents per 
pound shall not be maintained in force in any twelve months 
ending March 31 for a period in excess of 32 weeks, and when- 
ever the specific duty of one and one-half cents per pound is 
not levied the ad valorem duty of 10 per centum shall apply. 


Tariff Item 87(n), as created by legislation effective June 10, 1950, 
represented a formalization, and extension to goods from countries 
subject to the General Tariff, of the M.F.N. rate of duty on fresh 
tomatoes negotiated under the GATT agreement signed in 1947; the 
M.F.N, rates as negotiated under GATT at that time were made effective 
aemotmecnuary lL atlgios by 6.0, 0270, Dec. 23, 1947.45 recorded in 
Department of National Revenue Memorandum D No. 48 T.A. 28, Supplement 
No. 1, dated December 26, 1947. 
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